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New Books and New Editions, 1883. 



ACTION SONGS FOR CHILDREN. Words and 

Itufiia By J. Clifft Wadb, Author of "Songs for Schools," &c. 
Parte L, and II. Price 6d. each. The words only of these song^ art 
published separately. Price 8a. per hundred. 



CONTENTS. 



FIBST SERIES 

1 Showen and Flowers. 
8 LitUe Men. 
8 Tommy's Toilet. 
4 The Little Fiddler. 

6 The Plum Cake. 

e The Village Queen. 

7 The Holiday. 

8 Our Village Band. 

9 The Little Roamer. 

10 The Laasy Old Cuckoo. 

11 Little Haymakers. 

12 Dolly Deene's Wedding. 
18 The Kitchen Door. 

14 See the Happy Children. 

16 See our Banners. 
10 The Blacksmith. 

17 The Thrashing Machine. 

18 Cobbler, Cobbler, Make Me a Boot. 

19 The Letter. 

80 Stone Breaking. 

81 The Jug and tne Olaaa 

28 The Earth, the Air, and the Sea. 
28 Stmbeams and Shadows. 
84 A Peep at the Glass. 



SECOND SERIES. 



1 O Spread thy SaiL 

2 The Hidden Letter. 

8 The Reapers' Good Morning. 
4 The Winds. 

6 The Breakfast BelL 

8 The Wind Blows High, the 
Wind Blows Low. 

7 The TraveUers. 

8 In Narrow Cell. 

9 The Morning Ride. 

10 Beautiful Summer. 

11 Bells. 

12 Forward! Forward I 
18 Little Laundresses. 
14 The Builders. 

16 Marching Song. 

16 The Rainy Day. 

17 DriU Song. 

18 Untidy Tim. 

19 Our Village Band. 

20 The Barber. 

21 The Course of the Sun. 

22 Drill Song. 

28 A Dairymaid am I. 
24 The Teacher is a King. 
26 Come toar a Ramble. 



<• This little book of songs we can highly recommend to all who are engagei 

in the teaching of young children The composer has often been very 

successful in the combination of the words and the musia The appropriate action 
which is to illustrate some of the songs, is indicated in the text"— 3%« Mducaii4nuU 
Timeg, August 1st, 1882. 

** Mr. Wade's melodies are fairly original, and are pleasant and attractive 
rhis book is prepared for sdiools where part-singing la taught, and will be found 
useful in the upper iUvisiona under the new code. '— 3%< Praeiicai Teacher t August, 
1883. 

«< This la the second series, and we must congratulate Mr. Wade on both 
words and music. They form a very good collection of action songs, and are carefully 
written. A pianoforte part is added. "— The Sehoolmagter, July 21st, 1888. 
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New Books and New Editions, 1883. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS OF 

SENTENCES. Adapted to the Mundella Code. By J. C. Wbight. 
STANDARDS II. and IIL 24pp. Sewed. Each Id. 
„ IV. to VIL, 82pp. „ „ 2d. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS OF 

SENTENCES. Adapted to the Mundella Code. By J. C. Wbight. 
Fcap. 8vo, 180pp., cloth. Complete, la. 6d. 

*'One more addition, and by no means a bad one, to the many EngHwh 
grammars already in existence. The author has eyidenldy taken great pains to make 
the series progressive, and his efforts have not been unsuooessruL .... His 
explanations are clear and forcible ; the examples he gives are copious, and thoroughly 
explanatory of the rules they are intended to illustrate. .... Some of the 
chapters in the higher standards are specially readable. We give the whole series 
o\ir cordial recommendation." — OovemeUf December, 1882. 

" These little books have been specially drawn up for the New Code of 1882. 
They are very simple in their construction, and contain numerous exercises. After 
having carefully worked these exercises and learned by heart tiie matter in the tex^ 
no chud ought to fail in the inspector'a eTaminations in the New Code,"— National 
Schoolnuuter, September, 1882. 

" In six parts, aooording to the varlouajSkahool Standards, adapted to the New 
Code."— JBcNMbsettcr, August, 1882. 

"WUl prove of considerable service in elementary schools. Each part 
contains from 80 to 119 exercises in pandnff, analyslB, and compositicm, and is very 
fairly suited to its particular standanL"— iSeaooI Guardian, July 29th, 1882. 

ENGLISH HISTORY DATES UPON A NEW 

PLAN, from B.a 450 to a.d. 1882. By W. J. Hassall. For Use in 
Schools and Colleges. New Edition ; reTiaed. Price Sd. Sewed. 

" We can best review this little book by briefly describing the system 
pursued in it. Its chief feature is that between any two dates is left a dear space 
proportionate to the number of years that have passed by. This calls the eye into 
play, and conveys to the mind a dearer idea of the lapse of time than the old method 
of simply writing down the events and dates in a oofumn without any r^^ard to the 
time between them."— 3%c Practical Teacher, for May, 1888. 

"This collection of dates is arranged 'upon a new plan 'a very diflKcult thing 
to do In these days when tabular statonents have been so much varied in the 
interests of the students. It consists in showing to the eye the time between any 
two events by a blank space ' proportionate to the nmnbor of yean passed by.* " — 
The Schoolmaeter, May 20th, 1888. 

" The spaces between the different events are proportionate to the actual 
number of intervening years."— iSeAoof G%iardian, June 8(rth, 1883. 

. " The plan adopted in this little book may be thus briefly described. In order 
to give a dearer idea of the lapse of time between the various events than can be 
conveyed by the usual plan of simply writing down the lists of years in a column 
(without any regard to the time between any two events), in tms book the space 
between two dates is proportionate to the number of years passed by. Also every 
fresh centuiy commences a page, and the contents of each page may be roughly 
divided into three columns. In the flrst, every tentii year is mentioned at equal 
distances apart ; in the second is recorded the dilef events in each de<»de, with their 
dates, and in the third occur the names of the contemporary cdebrities. This 
description will enable the reader to form an idea of tiie merit of this littie book. 
It Ib well and clearly printed."— 2%« Oavemeee, April 7th, 1888. 

JoBv Hjetwood, Deansgate and Ridgefleld, Manchester ; and 11, Paternoster 

Buildings, iKmdon. 



New Books and New Editions, 1883. 
LESSONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By J. K. 

Tarnold. The Two Parts in One. Forming a Complete Summary of 
English History from the Earliest Period to the Present Time— 1882. 
New Edition. Fcap. Svo, 172pp., doth. Price la. 

" This small voliune oonsiBts of a ooUeotion of short numbered paragraphs 
refening to the chief events in Bnglish history, on eadi one of whidi questions may 
well be based. .... The book is clearly jnlntdd, and well brought up to date.^' 
Tfu G9vem*u, April 7th, 1888. 

''A new arrangement tor the rapid learning of andent and modern history. 
Each lesson consists ox a series of short paragraphs."— rA< Bookteller, February, 1888. 

*< In this little book the history of Bngland 1b thrown into a series of short 
paragraphs yarying in length from about two lines to ten, and each containing some 
fact or facts it is important should be remembered, the idea being, we suppose, to 
render it more easy for the pupil to commit the facts therein mentioned to memory, 
and for the teacher to frame questions on the same. .... We have no hesitation 
In saying that, supplemented by good oral Instruction, and used in cozmection 
with the Genmlogical and CShronoL^cal Chart compiled by the same author, 
this little book may be of service."— snU Practical TeaeJier, May, 1888. 

" The tables scattered throo^iout the book will be found very useful, and 
the poetical summary of the kings and queens, with their distinguishing characteristics 
will help many litUe people to remember their dates." — 2%e FubU$ha'*M Circular 
March 15th, 1888. 

LINEAR PERSPECTIVE IN THEORY AND 

PRACTICE. Being a Complete and Comprehensive Explanation of 
the Subject, with 15 Plates and 90 Ezercisea. Specially designed for 
Private Study and Self -teaching. By W. Chtett. F'cap folio, sewed, 
Is. 6d. 

MECHANICS FOR JUNIOR STUDENTS; 

including HydrostaticB and Pneumatics. By W. J. Browne, M.A. 
London. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. F'cap. 8to^ 208pp. 
Price 28. 6d. 

M This little book hss Just reached a sixth edition, and has again been 
revised and enlarged. It la one of the best and cheapest manuals that we have seen 
on the wa\)\eat,** School OvMrdian, June 9th, 1888. 

" This la a sixth and enlarged edition of this now well-established work, and 
is fully brought up to the present state of knowledge. In preparing the new edition 
the author has baa the assistanoe of the Rev. J. Hamlyn HUl, of Manchester, and the 
work is now more useful than evet,**—Book9dl€r, May 41^ 1888. 

" We have noticed this book before in some of the previous editions, and need 
mly point out here how widely usefal It has been found, by the fact of a sixth edition 
being called for. The present edition has been carefully revised and enlarged, and ii 
Qow suitable 'as a general text book of elementary mechanics, and embraces the 
sourse for the Bdenoe and Art Department, for the Jtmior examinations of the 
Universities, and for various CivU Service examinations, as well as for tiie examination 
3f teachers and pupils of ths Elementaiy Schools of Great Britain and Ireland.'"— 
NcOiional BchooimaaUr, for June, 1888. 

JoHir Hbtwoob, Dsansgate and Ridgefield, Manchaster ; and 11, Paternoster 

Buildings, London. 
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SOHEDULE I, MUNDELLA OODE (1883), STANDABD Vn. 



Reading.* — To read a passage from Shakespeare or Milton, or 
from some other stMidard author, or from a History of Eng- 
land. 

"In Standards V., VL, and VIL, books of extracts from standard 
authors may be taken, though such works as 'Robinson Crusoe,' 
Voyages and Travels, or Biographies of Eminent Men (if of suitable 
Iraigth) are to be preferred." — Instructions to InsptctorSy par. 7. 

Wbitino. — ^A theme or letter. Composition, spelling, and hand- 
writing to be considered. Note books and exercise books to be 
shown. 

"In Standard IV., and those above it, writing should be running, 
free, and symmetrical, as well as legible and clear."— /n«tn(ction<, par, 9. 

ARITHMBTIO.+ — ^Averages, percentages, discount, stocka 

Short exercises in Mental Arithmetic may be given in the examina- 
tion of all the Standards. These should not involve huge numbers, 
should from the first deal with concrete as well as abetiact quantities, 
and should be preparatory to the work of the next higher Standard. 
Su also Instructions^ par. 13. 

SCHEDULE II.— CLASS SUBJECTS.— Art. 109 (/). 

English. — To recite 150 lines from Shakespeare or Milton, or some 
other standard author, and to explain the words and allusions. 

To analyse sentences, and to know prefixes and terminations 
generally. 

Geography. — ^The Ocean. Currents and tides. General arrange- 
ment of the Planetary System. The Phases of the Moon. 

[In Standards V., VI., and VII., maps and diagrams may be 
required to illustrate the answers given.] 

[As to the grouping of Standards IV., V., VI., and VII., see 
note at foot of Schedule IL and InstructionSy par. 16.] 

* Beading with intelligence will be required in all the Standards, and 
increased fiuency and expression in succesisive years. Two sets of reading 
books must be provided for Standards I. andIL ; and t^ree, one of which should 
relate to English History, for each Standard above the second. The inspector 
may examine from any of the books in use in the Standard. The Intelligence 
of ttie reading will be tested partly by questions on the meaning of what is 
read. 

t The work of girls will be Judged more leniently than that of bovs. The 
Inspector may examine scholars m the work of any Standard lower than that 
in which they are presented. 

New and Gorrocted Edition.— Answen to tbe Aritlimetical ExainBlet 

in John Hesrwood'B Home Lesson BooIdb. In Seven Books, corresponding 
to the Standards, 2d. each. 



PREFACE TO STANDARD VII. 



This book, for Standard VIL, completes the series, and contains all 
the requirements of the Mundella Code (1883) that can possibly be 
provided for. No lessons are giyen in History for the reason stated 
in Standard V. 

Pour lessons are given every Tuesday morning in Geography, The 
one marked (A) is the course for Standard IV., (B) that for Stan- 
dard v., (C) that for Standard VL, and (D) that for Standard VII. 
Sets (A), (B)} and (G) are all inserted in the books for Standards IV., 
v., and VL, so that full provision is made for the grouping of 
Standards. (SeefootnoUf ScheduU II., <md Art. 109/, iL and m.) 

The teacher must bear in mind that all the Orography lessons, and 
especially those prepared for Standard VII., are little more than 
skeletons. Currents, tides, phases of the moon, &c., will all want 
careful explanation, and should be amply illustrated by diagrams 
and simple apparatus. Every lesson throughout the series should he 
done at school hefore it is required to he done at home. If neatly 
written in an exercise book the G^graphy lessons can be shown to 
the Inspector when he asks for " note books and exercise books to be 
shown " (SchedtUe I., Standard VII., Writing). 

In Arithmetic the lessons follow the order of Schedule I,, with 
miscellaneous exercises on the work of Standards V. and VI. in the 
latter part of each lesson (generally sums 4 and 5), thus providing 
for the footnote to the Schedule — "The Inspector may examine 
scholars in the work of any Standard lower than that in which they 
are presented." 

The order of lessons is as follows : — 

Averages Lesson 3 to Lesson 20. 

Percentages „ 23 „ 50. 

Discount (trade) „ 53 „ 70. 

Present worth „ 73 „ 90. 

True discount „ 93 „ 100. 

Stocks „ 103 „ 160. 

General revision „ 160 „ end. 

A considerable number of the sums (all marked with an asterisk) 
are fully worked out in the Author's " Method of Unity."* 

It is probable that the five sums set in each lesson, along with the 
other work given for Wednesday and Friday, will be found too much 
for any but clever lads. One or two sums can however be omitted 
at the discretion of the teacher. 

In English an effort has been made to cover the immense ground 
which the Code requirements necessitate being gone over. On 

* "How to Teach the Method of Unity," by Alfomzo Gardiner. Third 
Edition. Price Is. 6d. John Hetwood, Manchester and London. 



IT PREFACE. 

Wednesdays the Prtfixe» and a selection of LaAin HooU given in 
Standard VI. have to be revised, and on Thursdays the Affixes and 
a further selection of Latin Hoots have to be learnt. The words 
included in these lists are such as enter into the composition of many 
of our common words, and which, by means of the Prefixes and 
Affixes, will form numerous exercises in word-building. 

As the lessons for Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays are 
necessarily very long, it is suggested that the Analysis , Parsing, 
Word-building, and ParaphratiTig be always done in school along 
with the teacher on Thuraday, and that the Prefixes, Affixes, Roots, 
and Composvtion be done at home on Wednesday evening, to be 
brought to school on Thursday morning. The Prefixes and Affixes 
are repeated on pages 172 — 6. 

For Repetition the following pieces are provided, each with very 
full notes. 
Shdkesfpea/re, 

Mark Antony's Oration, 105 lines. Lessons 1, 6, 11, 16, 21, 

26, 31, 36, 41. 
Trial Scene — ^Merchant of Venice, 273 lines. — Lessons 66, 61, 
66, 71, 76, 81, 86, 91, 96, 101, 106, 111, 116, 121, 126, 131, 
136, 141, 146, 151, 156, 161, 166. 
MiUxm. 

From Lycidas, 17 lines. Lesson 46. 
Sonnet on his Blindness, 14 lines. Lesson 51. 
From Comus, 14 lines. Lesson 171. 
On the Late Massacre, 14 lines. Lesson 176. 
MacoMlay. 

Horatius, 199 lines. Lessons 181, 186, 191, 196, 201, 206, 
and remainder as in Appendix. 
For Monday mornings one of ilie three maps given, corresponding 
to the sets of lessons in Geography (A), (B), or (G), is to be pre- 
pared and shown. (See Schedtde II. Note to Oeography, Standards 
v., VI., and VIL) These maps may, however, be prepared and 
shown on any day the teacher thinks best, but Monday is generally 
a convenient day. 

This series is in a great measure a compilation. The author begs 
to thank the numerous teachers whose hints and suggestions have 
tended to make the books more useful and suitable for school work. 
Many well-known school books have been laid under contribution, 
and due acknowledgment is here given of the use which has been 
made of the labours of others. Several of the extracts for Grammar 
and Repetition are inserted by leave of the publishers, Messrs. Long- 
mans especially deserving thanks for permission readily granted to 
make use of Lord Macaulay's works. 

ALFONZO GARDINER. 
Little Holbeck Board Schools, 
Leeds, January, 1884. 



HOME LESSONS— STANDARD VIL 



FIRST WEEK. 
Lesson 1.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

Psalm CXIX., VerseB 1 — 8 ; or eiab Lkibn— 

MARK ANTONY'S^ ORATION OVER THE DEAD BODY OF 

JULIUS C-^SAR. 

ShaJeeipeevre*8 "Jtdvus OcBsar" Act III, Scene 11, 

Friends, Romans, coulitrymen ! lend me your ears ;* 
I oome to bury Csesar, not to praise him. 
The eviJ? that men do livet^ e&er them ; 
The good is oft in-ter-red^ with their bones ; 
(5) So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutmfi 
Hath told you Csesar was ambitious ;^ 
If U were «o,® it was a grievous fault ;• 
And grieyously hath Caesar answered it,^^ 
Here, under leave of Brutu^ and the rest,^"^ 
(10) (For Brutus is an honourable man ; 
So are they all, all honourable men) ; 
Come X to speak in^^ Csesar^s /uneroZ.^' 

1. Caesar was the leader of the popular party in Rome. He was the greatest 
general of the time and had many enemies. Antony, who was Csesar's friend, 
and a relative through his mother, works on the feelings of the people. 
2. Listen to me. 8. Evil deeds, more especially his "ambition." 4. Is re- 
membered. 6. Placed in the earth ; buried. 6. D^dbnus Junius Brutus had 
served under Cassar in Gktul (France), and in the civil wars, and Caesar had 
treated him like a son. 7. Wishful to get great power, fame, or honour. 
f Ambition means going aboutf and was applied in Rome to candidates for any 
office ia t^e state going about seeking for votes.) 8. If it can be proved 
he was ambitious. 9. Great or grave fault (L. gravis heavy), one to cause us and 
him sorrow. 10. Been punished for it. 11. The rest of the Roman senators 
who had conspired against Caesar, of whom Cassius fea»f^-e-tu) and Casca 
(with Brutus) were the chief. 12. At. 13. It was the custom in Rome (and 
is so in Franco now) for the nearest friend of any great man to attend his 
funeral, and deliver a speech in praise of the deceased. We occasionally have 
funeral sermons. 

Draw ou&ine maps (A) British Idands ; (B) Europe ; (O Asia, 
(See Preface.) 

Lesson 2.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leam. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

(A). — ^The Brit'-ish Em'-firb consists of the United Kingdom 
of Great Brit'-ain and Ire'-land, and of a large number of 

possessions in almost all parts of the world. 

[turn oyer. 



6 HOME LESSONS — STANDARD VII. [l. 

LESSON 2— Continued. 

Gredrt Britain is the largest island in Ewnype. It is about six 
hundred miles long, and consists of Scot'-land in the noi'th, 
Eng'-land in the south, and Wales in the sotUh-vfest, 

Ire -land is an island to the west of England. The Irish Sea and 
St. Oeorge's Channel separate it from England. 

These islands are all situated in the At-lan'-tiC Ocean towards the 
north-toest of Europe. The Korth Sea and the Eng'-llsh Cbaa'-nel 
separate Great Britain from the other countries of Europe. 

England is nearly as lai^ge as Scotland and Ireland together. 
Lon'-don,on the Ji, TJiameSy is the capital of England ; Ed'-in-bUTgll 
(M'-in-briy), near the Firth of Forth, is the capital of Scotland ; 
Dub'-lin, on the Ji. Lif'-fey, is the capital of Ireland. They are 
all large and beautiful cities. 

EUROPE. 
(B).— There are five continents : Eu'-rope, A'-si-a, Af -ri-ca, 

A-mer'-i-ca, and Aus-tra'-li-a. 

Europe is the smallest of the great divisions of the globe, except 
Australia ; but it is the continent most important to us, because it . 
is the one we live in. Its length is 3,400 miles and its breadth 2,400 
miles. It contains SJ millions of square miles. 

It lies to the north-west of the Old Would, and has the 

Arc'-tic Ocean on the no^^th, the At-lan'-tic Ocean on the west, 
the Me-di-ter-ra'-ne-an Sea. the Black Sea, and Mount 

Cau'-Ca-SUS on the south. The U'-ral {oo'-rdl) MtS., the B. 

Ural, and the Gas'-pi-an Sea separate it from Asi^ on the ecuf. 

Europe contains a great number of gulfs and inland seas. It has the 
greatest length of cocist line, according to its size, of any of the 
continents. This ^^at length of coast influences 'Uie climate, and 
aflfords great facilities for commerce. 

ASIA. 
(G). — Asia, the largest of the continents, forms nearly one-third of 
all the land on the earth's surface. It has the Arc'-tic Ocean on 

the north, the Pa-cif '-ic Ocean on the ea>st, the In'-di-an Ocean 
on the sonth, and Europe, the Gas'-pi-an Sea, the Black Sea, 
the Me-di-ter-ra'-ne-an, and part of Africa on the toest. It is 

above 4^ times as large as Europe, containing 17,300,000 square 
miles and more than 830 millions of people. 

Parts of the Sea. — (1) The Bed Sea on the west between Africa 
and Asia. 

(2) A-ra'-bi-an Sea, on the south. 

(3) Bay of Ben-gal', east of India. 

(4) Ohina Sea, south of China. 

(5) Yel'-low Sea. north of China. 

(6) Ja-pan' Sea, between Japan Islands and the mainland. 

(7) Sea of O-khotsk', east of Si-be'-ri-a. 

[go to next paoe. 



I.] HOME LESSONS — STANDARD VII. 7 

LESSON 2— Continued. 

Cafbs. — ^Bas-al-Had, aouih-east of Arabia; C, Com'-O-rin, 
a(mth of Hin-du8-tau' ; East Gape, in Beh'-ring Strait ; and 
North-oast Gape, in the north of Siberia. 

THE OCEAN. 

(D). — ^The ocean is the large mass of aaU water which covers a 
little more than three-quwrters of the surface of the globe. 

The earth has a diameter of 8,000 miles, and a circumference of about 
25,000 miles. The siirface of this vast globe contains 200 millions 
of square miles. It is foimd that only 52 millions, or about a 
quarter of this immense surface, consists of land, the remainder 
being water. 

The land consists chie/ly of two large masses, one in the eastern 
and the other in the loestem hemisphere. These masses are broken 
up by the waters of the ocean, forming gtdfs, bays, inlets, and seas. 
Each of the large masses of land is divided into continents. In the 
eastern hemisphere are the continents of Europe Asia, and Africa, 
forming the Old World, and the more recently discovered continent 

of Anstra'lia. 

In the western hemisphere are the continents of North and 
South America, forming the Niw World. 

Australia was first visited by Dutch navigators at the commence- 
ment of the 17th century (1606). and withhi half the century its 
north and toest coasts were explored. The Dutch called it New 
Holland. 
America was discovered by Christopher Columbus towards the close 
of the 16th century (1492). 

Lesson 3.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sunis« 

AVERAGES. 

(1) What is the average of these numbers : 6, 11, 14, 513, and 17 ? 

(2) In seven schools there are 329, 476, 924, 395, 104, 84, and 
110 scholars respectively. What is the average per school ? 

(3) If' you earn 6s. on Monday, Ss. on Tuesday, and 10s. on 
We<^esday, what is your average daily wage for those three days ? 

* — i 

(4) If I owe ?T7 ^^ ^5*1, what is the amount of my debt ? 

(5) I received £175, which was the amount of a certain sum of 
money lent for 34 years at 5 per cent. What was the amount lent ? 

• pTigHah Prefixes* — Leam and Write. 

1. a=on: as abed, aboard, ashore. 

2. 9i= against, dose to: as along, abreast. 

3. SkT=of,froin : as odown, anew, akin, athirst. 

4. an( ^ Bind,) = against : as answer, to swear against. 

5. 1>e=&y, heside, to make: as bedun, to make dim ; becalm. 

6. en (em or im, before b and p)=tn ; as enshrine, embark, implant. 
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Lesson 4.— Thursday MoriL Grammax. Write and Learn. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Pane the words in italict. 

The birds sing in the forest glade ; 

And stUl within each leafy nook, 
Where happy childhood canrdess played, 

The wild flowers blossom { and toe brook 
Its pebbled bed stiU murmurs o*er, 
Just as it did in days oiyore. — (Oeo. Donald,) 

Ex. 2. Correct these sentences, amd show why they are wrong : This 
is the easiest book of the two. I can never think so very mean of 
him. The council have decided against it. The herd of swine were 
in the wood. 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

SSquOB or 6qaU8 = equal, just, even. 
eg^uoZ, evenly balanced 
equator, a circle dividing the 

earth into two equal parts 
equUy, justice 
equiangular, having equal angles 



equvnox, the time of the year 
when the night {nox) and day 
are of an equal length, about 
March 21st and Sept. 21st. 

equilateral, having equal sides. 



SBStlmo = I value, sBStlinatas » valued ; or fistlmo, fistiniatUB. 
estimate, to calculate ; to prize | esteem, to value highly ; to respect 



Lesson 5.— Friday Morning. Work th^se Sums. 

(1) Find the average of 1600, 276, 974, 0, 236, 845, 1239. 

(2) A gentleman's income for 1879 was £300 ; for 1880, £560 ; 
for 1881, £480 10s. ; and for 1882, £390 16s. 8d. What must his 
income be in 1883, so as to equal the average yearly income of the 
four previous years ? 

(3) What is the average weight of six men, whose individual 
weights are list. 71b., 9st. 111b., 13st. 41b., 128t. 121b., lOst. 9ilb., 
and lOst. 6ilb. ? 

<«— "^--^^^^^ 

(5) If '375 of a yard of cloth costs '4 of £1, what will be the cost 
of '3125 of a yard ? 

CoMFOSinoN. — ^Write a letter to a young friend describing 
A voyage from London to Constantinople. Mention the seas, kc, 
sailed through, the countries passed, and anything of interest you 
might be expected to see, or write on any subject you like. 
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SECOND WEEK. 
Lesson 6.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

PsALH CXIX., Veraea 9—16 ; OR else Learn — 

MARK ANTONY'S ORATION— (Continued). 

He was my friend; ^* faithful and just tu me : 

But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
(15) And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives^^ home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms^^ did tiie general coffers Jill ?^ 

Did this in Csesar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have criedj Csesar hath we^ ;^" 
(20) Ambition should be made of sterner stuff 0^ 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man.^ 

14. Antony was one of GsBsar's principal friends. He was with him in 
the war in Gkiul, and also led part of the army at the battle of Fhar-sa'-Ua, 
between Pompey and Gsasar, b.c. 48, which made the latter mast^ of the 
Boman world. 16. A prisoner taken in war. 16. Money paid to buy back, 
or free, a prisoner or slave. 17. Go£Fer, a chest to hold money. Csasar, 
instead of keeping the money paid for ransom, as he might have done, paid 
it over to the state funds. 18. Cseear had a kind feeling heart, and felt 
sorry for the poor who cried to him, or asked him for help. 19. An ambitious 
Hian should nave no gentle feelings, if he hopes to succeed in his desires 
for power and fame. 20. When Antony calls Brutus " an honourable man " 
he means quite the contra^; he is speaking aareastieally and ironically. 
Some of the people thought Brutus a hero for killing Gsesar ; Antony wants to 
persuade them he is really a bad maxit but does not wish to say so. 

Draw otUUne maps (A) Britiih Idands; (B) Europe, with seat; 
iff) Asia, toitk mowntains. 

Lesson 7.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. 

(A)' — ^The British Empire is the largest empire in the world. The 
Empire of Russia is nearly as large, and the Empire of China c6mes 
next. Tlie Chinese Empire has the greatest number of people. 

Those countries in Asia, Africa, and America, which belong to 

Great Britain, are called Golonies, or Foreign Possessions. 

In Asia our largest possession is In'-dia, properly called Hin'- 
dus-tan". Capital — Cfl^ctrf'-to. 

In Africa the chief country belonging to Great Britain is Cape 
Col'-O-ny. Capital — (7aye Tovm, 

In America the Do-min'-i-on of Can'-a-da, nearly as large as 
all Europe, is the chief possession. Capital — OH-ia-wa. 

The countries belonging to Great Britain in the S<njMi of AsUi9xe 
the large continent of Aus-tra'-li-a, capital MeU -bourne; and the 
Islands of New Zealand, capital WeV-Ung'ton. 

The number of people ruled oyer by our Queen is about 305^ 
milliona 
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LESSON 7— Continued. 

EUROPE— SEAS. 

(B).— (1) The White Sea, in the North of Jtus'-ti-^, connected 
with the Arctic Ocean. 

(2) The Bal'-tic Sea, between Mussia and Stoe'-den, opening into 
the North Sea. 

(3) The North Sea, between Oreat Britain and the Continent. 

(4) The Irish Sea, between England and Irdand. 

(5) The English Channel, between England and France, joining 
the Atlantic Ocean and the North Sea. 

(6) The Me-di-ter-ra'-ne-an, between Europe and Africa, 

(7) The A-dri-at'-ic Sea, or Gulf of Ven'-ice, between I^-a-ly 
and Awf'trira. 

(8) The Sea of Mar^-mo-ra, between Tur^Jcey and Asia, 

(9) The Black Sea, between Turkey y Jlussia, and Asia Mi' -nor, 
(10) The Sea of A'-ZOf, to the South of Russia, 

ASIA— SURFACE. 

(C). — ^Mountains and Plains. — Asia is a continent of great tabic 
lands and high mountains. The centre consists of a high tableland 
called the Plateau of Ti-bet', and to the east of this is a great 

desert called the Desert of Go'-bi (go'-bej. The Thi-an-Snan' 

MtS. go across this tableland, and the Him-a-la'-yas separate it 
from India. 

Mount ElK-er-est, in the Himalayas, the highest mountain in 
the world, is 29,000 feet, or 5} miles high. 

The Al-tai' (61-ti^) mountains separate the tableland from the 
Plain of Si-be' -ri-a, and the Kuen-Lun' MtS. (hwifn-loon'J run across 
the plateau, parallel with the Himalayas. 

To the toest of the Himalayas are the Hin'-du Kush MtS. (u = oo), 
and still further west are the dessrts of Persia and Arabia. 

Between Europe and Asia are the U'-ral (oo'-rM) Mts. They 
are not very high. 

THE OCEAN. 

(D). — In addition to the large masses called continents there are 
a great many smaller pieces of land called jffla^^ff. Those islands 
which are dose to the continents, and are therefore considered as 
belonging to them, are called COntinen'tal islands. Those islands 
which are scattered in various parts of the ocean, away from the 

laiger masses of land, are called OCeanlc islands. 

Oreat Britain, Ireland, and all the islanda of Europe are con- 

tinmtcU islands. St. Hele'na, AflCen'Slon, and all the UlandB of 

the mid-PadflC are oceanic. 
The water of the ocean is not equaUy distributed. There is three 
times more water south of the equator than north of it. la the 
eastern hemisphere there is nearly twice as much water as land, 

[oo to next page. 
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LESSON 7— Continued. 

and in the western hemisphere four times as much. If London he 
made the centre of a hemisphere, nearly all the land of the globe 
will be included in it. Only (me-seventeenth part of all the land will be 
found in the remaining hemisphere, which may therefore be called 
the water hemisphere. Now Zealand will be about the centre 
of this hemisphere. 

In the land hemisphere the land and water surfaces are marly equal, 

but in the water hemisphere the land only forms one-eleventh put of 

the surface. 
The water of the globe is not divided into large masses with marked 
divisions and separations between them. There is really but one 
ocean, which is roughly broken up into at least five great parts 
by the continents ; these are — 

(1) The Atlan'tic Ocean. 

(2) The Pacific Ocean. 

(3) The In'dian Ocean. 

(4) The Arc'tic Ocean. 

(5) The Antarc'tic Ocean. 

A sixth ocean is sometimes spoken of by geographers. Between the 
Antarctic region and a line joining Cape Hom, C. AgulliaB (in 
Cape Colony), CS. Leeu'wln, and Port Philip in Australia, and 
then to C. Horn again is a large region of water which goes 
entirely round the earth without any weak. This is often called 
the Southern Ocean, 

Lesson 8.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the average of the following mmibers : Qf, 12^, 14, 0, 
281, 19- 

(2) The weights of five bales of goods are Icwt. 3qr. ; 2cwt. ; 
3cwt. Iqr. 141b. ; Icwt. 2qr. ; Icwt. Iqr. 141b. How much do the 
bales weigh on an average ? 

(3) A tramoar performs ten journeys in a day. During this time 
it carries 25, 17, 12, 33, 17, 20, 19, 15, 26, and 34 passengers 
respectively. What is ihe average number of passengers per 
journey ? 

(4) A merchant insures his Hfe for £7,500 at £2 17s. 6d. per 
cent. What annual premium will he have to pay ? 

(5) Find the sum of '5 of 6s. 8d. and I'Sf guinea. 

English Prefixes.— Learn and Write. 

7. for =throtigh, thoroughly : as/orgive, /orbid. 

8. foTe = hrfore: as /or«tell, /orecast, /orcnoon. 

9. gBilL= against : as gainaaj, to speak against. 

10. lDi8= lorong, iU, not : as miftake, misdeed, mistrust. 

11. of[= from: as o^hoot, (^J^pring. 

12. out = beyond: as outbid, outburst. 
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Lesson 9.— Thursday Mom. Qrammar. Write and Learn. 

Ex. 1. Arudyae and Parte the words in italics. 

He stumbled tvnce — ^the foam splashed high, 

With Jioarser swell the stream raced by ; 

But stiU, as if in parting life, 

Firmer he grasped the cross of strife ; 

UntU the opposing bank he gained, 

And up the diapel-paihway strained. — (Lady of the LaJse,) 

Ex. 2. Correct these sentences, and show why they are wrong : The 
usual number in the class were from twelve to seventeen. The com- 
pany was a large one, and when it broke up several of them lingered 
behind. The Russian advanced corps was attacked, and they were 
driven back in great confusion. 

Ex. 3. Oive the meamng of these words, showing the force of the 
prefix : Asleep, enrich, engrave, bedeck, bcfii^ge, enchain, encamp. 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

altos = high. 



altitude, height 
exalt, to make high 



angle, a comer 

trian^, having three angles 



angulUS = a comer. 



altar, a raised place for sacrifices 
haughty (Fr.), proud 



quadrangle, having four angles 
rectangle, having right angles 



Lesson 10.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What Is the average of the following numbers : 50 A, 46 J, 
23«,67J,94A, and85i»T? 

(2) Find the average price of six oxen, which were bought at 
£25 IDs., £19 128. 6d., £20 10s., £19 5s., £21 15s., and £23 128. 6d. 
respectively. 

(3) In three towns there are 84729, 46238, and 87296 inhabitants 
respectively. What is the average per town ? 

(4) On the 14th of April I lend £670 at 4 per cent. The money 
is repaid on the last day of December the same year. How much 
interest is due ? 

(5) Find the difference between '68? of 27s. and '02 of £2. 

Composition. — ^Write a short essay, &nd comp<ire the dog and the 
horse under the two aspects of — 

(1) As the friends of man. 

(2) As sagacious animals, using any short illustrative anecdotes 

that are suitable. 
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THIBD WEEK. 
Lesson 11.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

Psalm CXIX., Veraes 17 — 24 ; or blbe Leabn — 

MARK ANTONY'S ORATION— (Continued). 

You all did see that on the Lu'-per'C(iP^ 

I thric^ presented him a hingly crown^^ 
(25) Which he did thrice refuse : was this ambition ? 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And, suref^ he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprovt^ what Brutus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 
(30) You all did love hun once,^ — ^not without cause : — 

What cause vntkholds'^ you then, to moym^^ for him ? 

O jvdgTMnt I thou art fled to brtUish beastSf^ 

And men have lost their reason ! BearwUkme;^ 

My heart is in the cofi&n there with Caesar, 

(35) And I must pcuui^^ till it come back to me. 

21. A feast held in a T^Mie called the Lu'-pdr-c&l, at the foot of Mount 
Av-en-ti'>nua, in Rome. The games, called the Lu-per-ca'-lia, took place on 
the 151h February, in honour of Lu'-pgr-ctks, the god of fertility, whom the 
shepherds supposed protected their flocks ag^dnst wolves. 22. lliree times. 

23. Antony was eoiuul along with CaMar. As Cnsar wished to be emi)eror 
(king) in name as well as in power, Antony ofiFered him the crown in public, 
but seeing it did not please the people he refused it. Hie Romans had a 
great dism^e for kings, and for centuries the emperors did not wear crowns. 

24. Surely ; certain^ ; without doubt 25. Contradict. 26. That is, when 
he was auve. 27. Forbids. 28. As they loved him when alive, so now they 
ought to be sorry for his death, and not think, with Brutus and the rest, 
that a brave deed had been done in killing him. 29. If you cannot judge 
yourselves whetiier Gsesar was wortiiy of being loved and mourned for you 
are no better than beasts that have no reason. 80. Antony's feeling so over- 
came him that he was not able to speak. His heart was too full of grief. 
31. Rest awhile ; stop for a time. 

Draw ovtline maps (A) Scotland ; (B) Ewrofe, with $ea^, tkc, ; (C) 

Asiat with seas, rivers, Ac, 

Lesson 12.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND. 

(A). — BouwDABiBS AND ExTKNT. — Scotland forms the northern 

part of the Island of Great Britain. It is bounded on the north 

and west by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the east by the North 

Sea. On the s&uih it is separated from England by the Solway 

Firth, the Cheviot Hills, and the BTTweed. 

Its j^pneatest length, from Dunnet Head, in Caith'-ness, to the Mull 
of Galloway, in Wig'-tony is about 280 miles, and its breadth varies 
from 85 imles to about 150 miles. Its abba, including the islands, 
is 80,000 square miles, or rather more than half the size of England 
and Wales. The fofitlation is 3,735,000, or a little less than that 
of London. The city of Ed'-in-burgh (^-In-^rd) is the capital 
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LESSON 12— Continued. 
EUROPE— SEAS— (Continued). 
(B). — The White Sea is frozen over during three or four months 
of the year, hence its name. 

The Baltic Sea is generally shallow, and subject to storms. It 
has no tides, and is frozen over during part of the winter. Its waters 
are not so salt as those of the ocean, owing to the many rivers which 
nm into it It opens into the North Sea, through the SouncL, the 

Qreat Belt, and the Little Belt, the Gat'-te-gat, and the 
Skag'-er Back. It has two large gulfs, the Ghilf of Both'-ni-a 

in the north, and the Golf of Fin'-land in the east. 
The Mediterranean is the largest inland sea in the world. It 

opens into the Atlantic by the Straits of Gib-ral'-tar (17 miles 

across). A strong upper current flows into it from the Atlantic, 
and an under one flows out of it. Its waters are very salt owing to 
evaporation. The name means ** The 8ea in the middle of the landf** 
or " The Midland Sea." 

The Black Sea is of an oval shape, and is very deep. It is 
subject to storms, apd abounds in fish. It gets its name from its 
Uack rocky shores covered with thick dark woods, and from the 
storms and fogs to which it is subject in winter. 

THE SEAS, &c., OF ASIA. 
(G)' — {!) The Arctic Ocean. It is frozen over for a great 
part of the year. Three large rivers flow into it through Si-be'-ri-a, 

the Le'-na^ the Yen-i-se'-i Cyj^-e-sd'-e or y^n-^-8d), and the O'-bi. 
The river Yenisei drains Lake Bai'-kal fbV-kdl), the largest fresh- 
water lake in Asia. All these rivers are navigable. 

(2) The Cas'-pian Sea, a very large salt water lake, forms part 
of the boundary between Asia and Europe. No large rivers flow 
into it from Asia, but it receives the Volga from Europe. The 
Sea of Ar'-al, also a salt water lake, 300 miles ea>8t of the Caspian, 
receives the river A'-mu Da-ri'-a (d'-mU dd-re-d), or Ox'-US. 

(3) The Bed Sea is bounded by A-ba'-bi-a on the east and Africa 
on the toest. It is joined to the Mediterra^^ean by the Suez Canal 
(about 90 miles long), and to the Arabian Sea by the Strait Of 
Bab-el-Man'-deb. It receives no important river. 

(4) The Per'-si-an Gulf partly separates Per'-si-a from Arabia. 
It receives the two large rivers, the ll'-gris and the Eu-phra'-tes 
{u-frd'-tes). There are valuable pearl fisheries in it. 

(5) The A-ra'-bi-an Sea is bounded by Arabia, Bal-u-chis-tan', 
and Hin'-dus-tan". The river In'-dus, which rises in the Himalayas^ 
flows into it. 

THE FIVE GREAT OCEANS. 
(D) — 1. The Atlantic Ocean lies between the Old and the 
New World, 
It IB bounded by Europe and Africa on the east, and by North 

[QO TO NEXT PAGE. 
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LESSON 12-Oontinued. 

and South Alliorica on the west. It is about 9,000 miles long, and 
contains 26 million square miles, or about one-eighth of the surface 
of the earth. 

The Atlantic has many large openings into the land. The principal 
ones that are connected with it in the Old World are the Bal 'tlC 

Sea, the North Sea. the Bay of Bis'cay, the Mediterra'nean 
Sea, and the Gulf of Giiin'ea. 

In the New World the principal openings are BaTfill BaTi Da'vls 

Strait, Hud'son Bay, Gulf of St. Law'rence, Gulf of 
Mexico, and the Garibbe'an Sea. 

The Atlantic is remarkable for a current called the Gulf Stream, 
which flows out of the OtUf of Mexico and across to the shores of 
Europe. (See Lessons 117, 122, 127.) 

Many of the great rivers of the world flow into the Atlantic. 
Some parts of it are very deep. 

The principal islands are the British Isles, Ice'lancL, New'- 
f OUndland", and the West Indies, all of which are continental 
islands. 

Lesson 13.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What is the average in the following quantities: 3*62, *89, 5, 
8016, -75, and 13-902 ? 

(2) A farm of 180 acres was held under three different rentals, as 
follows : 80 acres at £1 12s. per acre ; 60 acres at 30s. per acre ; 
and the remainder at 25s. per acre. What was the average rent 
per acre? 

(3) A grocer sold 3cwt. of sugar at 3d. per lb., and 2icwt at 
id. per lb. What was the average price per lb. ? 

(4) Find the difference between 3*45 guineas, and y\ of £5. 

(5) Supposing a boy's labour to be equal to § of a man's ; in 
what time will 8 men and 7 boys do a piece of work which can be 
done by 7 men in 11} days? 

'R-n gJin'h Prefixes. — Leam and Write. 

13. over = over, above : as overseer, one who looks after another 
whilst at work ; ot^ercast, overdo, overcharge. 

14. to = to, on this: as together, gathered to ; to-day, this day. 

15. un =no£ : as unable, unbind. 

16. under = tinder, below : as une^erstand, tinc^rgo, underaeH.. 

17. with =/ro}n, a^ain«t; as vnthdiSLW, withhold. 

Lesson 14.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Leam. 

Ex. 1. Ancdyae and Parse the words in italics. 
Oft did the harvest to their sickle yidd, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke, 
Bow jocund did they drive their team afiddt^ 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! — (Chray.) 

[turn over. 
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LESSON 14-ContInued. 

Rz. 2. Turn ike above intoprosej correcting any grammaHcal errors. 

Ex. 3. Give the meaning of these tpords, shewing the force of the 
prefix: Embolden, entomb, empower, mistake, misplace, forearm, 
forgive, gainsay. 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

annns = a year. 



anwual, yearly 
anniversary, a day returning 
every year 



annuity J a yearly allowance 
anno domini (a.d.), in the year of 
our Lord 



aqueduct, a channel for convey- 
ing water 
aquatiCf relating to the water 



ftana - water. 



aqueous, watery 

terraqueous, composed of land and 
water 



Lesson 15.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the average of the following numbers : 5*063, 7*00285, 
12, 8*7396, 5*69852. 

(2) Harry saved 90 pennies, Thomas 47 threepenny pieces and 
7 sixpences, Charles 7 half-crowns, and Joseph half-a-guinea and a 
florin. What do their savings average ? 

(3) Five parcels weighed respectively 81b. lOoz. ; 141b. 8oz. ; Iqr. 
101b. ; 3|lb. ; and 71b. 12oz. What is the average weight per 
parcel ? 

(4) I sell goods worth £658 in 8 weeks, and gain £60 by the sale. 
What value of goods must I sell in 42 weeks, so as to gain £45 ? 

(5) Find by practice the value of 3 miles 3fur. 20yds. at 
£92 15s. 4d. per mile. 

Composition. — Write a letter to your cousin describing what are 
^ healthiest games for boys or girls. Say in what their value 
consists, and why certain games are played in certain parts of the 
year. 

FOUBTH WEEK. 
Lesson 16.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

Psalm CXIX., Verses 25 — 32 ; or else Learn — 

MARK ANTONY'S ORATION— (Continued). 

But yesterday^ the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world :^ now Ues he there ; 
And none so pooT^ to do him reverence.^ 
O masters /** if I toere disposed^^ to stir 
(40) Your hearts and minds to mutiny^ and rage, 

[OO TO NEXT PAGE. 
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LESSON 16— Continiied. 

I should do Brutus wrong, and Oassius^' wrong. 
Who, you all know, are honourable men. 
I will not do them^ wrong : I rather choose 
To wrong the deadf^ to wrong myself, and you, 
(45) Than 1 will wrong such honourable men. 

32. When he was alive. 33. CsBsai* had been elected £iui>eror for life, 
and ruled over the Boman Empire, which included nearly the whole of the 
then known world. 34. Csssar being dead there was no one poorer than he 
now was, for, having lost his life, he had lost all. 36. To honour, to bow 
b^ore him, as almost all the world had done when he was alive. 36. An> 
tony calls them "masters," for most of the great officers of state were 
elected by the people, whose servants these officers were. 37. Inclined ; 
wished. 38. To rise against those in authority. 39. Cassius whs a Roman 
nobleman, upon whom Caesar had bestowed many honours. He was the 
leader of the conspiracy, and the author of it. 40. Brutus and Cassius, and 
the rest. 41. 'Ihatis, Ceesar. 

Draw ovdine maps (A) Scotland, capes, <kc. ; (B) Europe, seas, d:c. ; 
(C) Asia, seas, rivers, dsc. 



Lesson 17.— Tuesday Mom. (Geography. Write and Leam» 

SCOTLAND. 

(A). — Capes. — On thb East Coast. — Dun'-cans-by Head, in 
Caith' -71488; Tar'-bet Ness, in Jtoss; Buch'-an Ness, in Aber- 
deen'; Fife Ness, in Fife ; St. Abb's Head, in Berf-wick(h^-Hk). 

On the North Coast. — Dun'-net Head, in Caithness ; and Cape 
Wrath (rdthj, in Sutherland. 

On the Wbst Coast.— Ard-na-mur'-chan Point and Mull of 

Gan'-tire, in Ar-gyW, 

On the South Coast. — Mull of Gal'-lo-way, in Wig'-ton. 

In the Hkb'-ri-des (hW-r^dezJ, — Butt Of Lew'-is (loo' -is), in 
the north of the Island of Lewis. 

EUROPE -OTHER PARTS OF THE SEA. 

(B).— The Bay of Bis'-cay, opening into the Atlantic. Very 
stormy. 

The Strait of Gib-ral'-tar, leading from the Atlantic into the 
Mediterranean. The Gulf of Ly'-ons and the Qulf of Gen'-0:a 
are parts of the Mediterranean. 

The Strait of Bon-i-fa'-cio (ho-n^-fa'-tcho), between Cor^-si-ca 
and Sar-din'-ia. 

The Strait of Mes-si-na (misse'-nd), between Sicily and Italy. 

The Strait of O-tran'-to, leading from the I-o'-ni-an Sea into 
the A-dri-at'-ic Sea or Gulf of Venice. 

The Ar-chi-per-a-gd (dr-H-pSl'-a-go ) or jE-ge''BJl(e-je'-dn)Hea^ 
remarkable for the number of islands it contains. 

B [turn ovbb 
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LESSON 17— Continued. 

TheDar-da-nelles^ the Sea of Mar'-mo-ra, and the Bos'-po- 

ms* or Strait of Con-Stan-ti-no'-ple, leading mto the Black Sea, 
The strait of Yen-i-ka'-le (yi'n^'ka!4&), joining the Black Sea 

and the Sea of A'-zof, 
The Cas'-pi-an Sea, forming part of the boundary between 

Europe and Asia. 

THE SEAS, &a, OF ASIA— (Continued). 

(G).~(6) The Bay of Ben-gal' has Hm'-DUS-TAN'' on the v)ea, and 
FuBTHER India (or Bbitish Bub'-ma) on the east. It contains the 
island of Gey-lon'. south of Hra'-DUS-TAN". The rivers Gail-ges 
and Brah-zna-pu'-tra, the first rising on the south, and the latter 
on the north of the Himalayas, flow into it. 

(7) The China Sea is separated from the Indian Ocean by 
Si-am', the Ma-lat' Peninsula, the islands of Su-ma'-tba (a = d\ and 
Ja1-yil (a = (£), and from the PaAfic by Bor'-nb-o and the Phil'-ip-pine 
Is. It receives the R. Me-Khong' (m&-kong'J. 

(8) The Yellow Sea receives the river A-mOOr', which rises 
south of the Alrtai' Mts. 

Climate, Soil, Pboductions. — ^The luyrth is very cold, the central 
parts are generally cold and dry, and the souih hot. In the cerhtre 
and vsest are large deserts, and in Si-be'-ri-a is much barren land, but 
the south is fertile. Qold, silver, lead, and copper are got from 
the Altai Mts., and diamonds are found in Indw. Goal is found 
in India^ China, and Siberia. 

Tea is got from China and IndHOt and COffee from AraJbia. The 
elepliantk the lion, and tiger are found in the south. 

There are more than 830 millions of people in Asia, or about half 
the people in the world, China having the greatest number. 

THE FIVE GREAT OCEANS— (Continued). 

(D) — 2. The Pacific Ocean is the largest of all the oceans, 
occupying one-fowrth of the entire surface of the earth. It therefore 
covers a greater area than all the land put together. 

It is bounded by North and South America on the eoMtf and 
by Asia and Australia on the west. 

This ocean contains about one-half of all the water on the surface 
of the earth. It is narrow in the north, but very wide in the 
middle and south, being more than 12,000 miles across. It contains 
90 millions of square miles. 

Unlike the Atlantic Ocean there are few great seas connected with 

[go to next faoe. 

*The spelling Bospftorus is incorrect, and arose, in the first instmoe, 
through a mistake, which has been peipetaated tay geograpfaotB and map 
makers copying from one another. 
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LESSON 17--Ck>ntlnued. 

it. The principal ones are Beh'ring Sea {be'^ng\ Japan' Sea, 
Yellow Sea, and Ghi'na Sea, all on the east of Asia, 

The largest rivers flowing into it are the Hoan^^-ho' {yjdng-kd')^ 
and the Yang'tse-kiang' (vang'-tie-he-dnff'), in China. 

New Zea'land and Japan' are the principal islands, but a 
distinguishing feature of this ocean is the large number of islands 
it contains. Some of the smaller ones have been formed by the 
coral insectf and many others are of volcanic origin. 

Lesson 18.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Stuns. 

(1) Find the average of the following numbers : 29*72, 86*263, 
71, 0, 108035, 11-87, and 52-951. 

(2) A farmer threshed the following quantities of com from four 
fields : From 4 acres 1 rood he obtained 17qr. 5bus. ; from 11 
acres 3 roods the yield was 44qr ; from 12 acres 2 roods he got 
60qr. ; and from 9} acres the produce was 4iqr. per acre ; what 
was the average yield per acre ? 

(3) What is the average age of 10 boys, whose respective ages are 
lOyra. 6mo8., llyrs. lOmos., llyrs. 4mos., llyrs. 3mos., lOyrs., 
9yrB. 9mos., 12yrs. Imo., lOyrs. 2mos., 9yrs. 7mos., and llyrs. ? 

(4) The product of two factors is 1^, and one factor is 3*428571. 
What is the other factor ? 

(5) Multiply £176 19s. 6*004d. by *0046. 

Latin Prefixes. — Leam and Write. 

Most of these prefixes are Latin prepositions, but in many words 
(which have come to us through the French) they have undergone 
very considerable modification. All French forms are included in 
brackets. 

1* a, ab, or SLbB=ffom or away: as avert, to turn from ; a&rupt, 
broken from ; a&«tract, to draw from. 

2. ad=to, and has the various forms of (a), ac, af, ag, a], an, ap, 

ar, as, at, so as to join easily in sound with the first consonant 
of the root : as oc^vert, to turn to ; ascend, abate, a<:cept, a/fable, 
avgregate, oZlot, annex, approAch, arrive, assist, attend. 

3. ante or aji=hefoire : as annate, to date before ; antechamber, 

antecedent, oneestor, one who has gone before. 

4. bi or bis = twice ; as Hsect, to cut in two ; &t«siut, twice baked. 

5. circnm or circa =nn<»<2 or about : as circumvent, tb come round, 

to cheat ; circuitous, circumscribe. 
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Lesson 19. —Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Leant. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words in italics, 

Down with the hatches on ikose who sleep ! 

The wild and whistling deck have we ; 
Oood watch, my brothers, to-night we'll keep, 

While the tempest is on the sea ! — {Bayard Taylor.) 

Ex. 2. Correct these sentences, and show why they are wrong : 
Twenty-five to thirty shillings were the usual wages of a man. John 
was tluree years older than lier. Whom do men say that I am ? 

Ex. 8. Turn these words into verbs : Slave, thick, just, long ; and 
then make the verbs into sentences, sliowing their Tneaning. 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

flxma =" arms. 



armmtr, arms to defend with 
armada, a fleet of armed ships 
army, a body of armed soldiers 
armament, a naval force 



bellum » war. 



alarm, to call to arms ; a disturb- 
ance. 

armistice, a short stoppage of 
fighting 



rebel, one who wars i^gainst law- 
ful authority 



rebellion, an insurrection [like 
belligerent, carrying on war ; war- 



Lesson 20.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the average of the following numbers : 15*005, 0, 17$, 
14-70583, 0, 0, and 27. 

(2) For six consecutive weeks the price of beef varied as follows: 
1st week lO^d. per lb. ; 2nd, a fall of Jd. per lb. ; 3rd, a further 
fall of id. ; 4th, a rise of Id. ; 5th, a further rise of Jd. ; 6th, no 
change ; what was the average price ? 

(3) What is the average of the following quantities : 63pils. 
3qts. Ipt, 50gals. 2qts., 85gals. Ipt., 77gals. 3qt8. Ipt., and 19gals. 
Iqt? 

(4) A train starts from Leeds to Doncaster, a distance of 31 J i 
miles, at the rate of 24 miles an hour. Another train starts at the i 
same time from Doncaster to Leeds at 18 miles an hour. At what i 
distance from Leeds will the two trains meet, and how long will they 
be before they meet ? 

(5) If id. be the interest on Is. for a calendar month, what is the 
rate per cent per annum ? 

Composition. — Write a short essay on this passage from 
Shakespeare — 

" How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done !" — King John, IV, 2. 
KxpLun tlie pa^soge, »«iid illustrate by suitable anecdotes. 
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FIFTH WEEK. 
Lesson 21.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

Psalm CXIX., Verses 33 — 40 ; or elbb Lbarn — 

MARK ANTONY'S ORATION— (Continued). 

But here's a parchment*^ with the seal of Caesar ; 

I found it in his dotet^ — 'tis his vnU ;** 

Let but the commons*^ hear this tettamentf*^ 

(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read) 
(50) And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds,*'^ 

And dip their napkintl*^ in his sacred*^ blood ; 

Yes, beg a hair of him for memory f^^ 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 

Bequeathing^ it, as a rich legacy J^ 
(55) Unto their isaue.^ 

42. A piece of the skin of a sheep or goat prepared for writing on. It Ib not 
easily destroyed. 43- His private room. 44. The writing which a person 
makes before his death stating what is to be done with his property. It 
requires to be signed and sealed. 46. The common people. 46. A name for 
a wilL 47. The wounds made by the daggers of the assassins. 48. Hand- 
kerchiefs. 49. When Csasar was made Emperor his body was declared to be 
sacred, and worthy of honour and reverence. 60. A trifling thing to keep in 
remembrance of him. 61. Anything given by a will is said to be bequeathed. 
62. Anything left by wilL 63. Children ; descendants. 

Draw outline maps (A) Scotland^ parts of sea ; (B) Europe, capes, 
idands ; (G) Ana, countries. 

Lesson 22.— Tuesday Mom. (Geography. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND. 
(A). — Parts of the Ska. — On the East Coast. —Dor'-noch 

Firth, Mor'-ay (mUr'-rS) Firth, Firth of Tay, Firth of Forth. 

On the North Coast. — Pent'-land Firth, between Caithness 
and the Orkney Islands. 

On the West Coast. — The Minch, between the Heb'-ri-des and 
the mainland ; the Firth of Lome, Loch Lin'-nhe (Ihi'-nlS), and 

Loch Fyne (M), in ArgyU ; and the Firth of Clyde. 

On the South Coast. — Luce Bay. in WigUm ; and Sol'-way 

Firth. 

The North Channel separates Scotland and Ireland. It is 14 

miles across. 

The west coast of Scotland is high and rockr, and vexy much inden> 
ted. It contains some hundreds of arms of the sea, generally called 
Lochs {J.<Kki^ This name is also applied to lakes. 
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LESSON Sa—GontinuecL 
EUROPE. 



[V. 



(B). — Cafes. — ^North Gape, on the Island of Mag'-er-Se 

(iw5/4Jr-o), and Nord'-Kyn, ill tlie north of Norway. Naze, 
Boutii of Nor^-way, The okaw {sko), north of Den'-mark. Cape 
Wrath {rath), north of Scotland. Ga^ Clear, south of Irdand, 
Land's End, west of England. Fin-18-terre' {Jin-U-ta^), north- 
west of Spain. Gape Ro''Ca» the most westerly point, in Por^-tu^al, 
Cape Ta-ri'-fa {td-r^-fd\ in Spain, the most southerly point. 
Gape Mat-a-pan', south of Greece. 

isLAKDs. — In the Atlantic. — Great Britain and Ireland, to the 

tpesl of the Continent. Ice'-land) in the north-west, and the 
Far'-6e {fd'-ro or fd'-ru) Isles, north of Scotland, belonging 
to Denmark. 

In the Baltic Sea. — Zea'-land and FH'-nen, belonging to 
Denmark. Gott'-land, belonging to Sweden. Da'-gO, Oe'-sel 
{JS'M), and the A'-land Isles, belonging to Ruma. 

In the MediUrranewn. — ^The Bal-e-ar'-ic Isles, belonging to 
Spain. Gor'-si-ca, belonging to France. Sar-din'-i-a and Si'-ci-ly, 
belonging to lUdy. Mal'-ta, belonging to England. I-o'-ni-an 
{e-^^-an) Isles, belonging to Greece, and Oan'-di-a, belonging to 
Twrkey. 



(G).— ASIA— COUNTRIES AND CAPITALS. 



Countries of Asia. 


Capital and Chief 
Towns. 


Rivera, Ac, they 
stand on. 


1. A-8l-af -Ic Tax'-key. 

2. A-ra'-bia 


Simi'-KA 


JE-g^-an Sea. 

Rid Sea. 

In the Interior. 

R. Ea^ul'. 

In the Interior. 

R. HusT-H (hoog^-li). 

B. of Ben-ffol'. 

A-raf-bi-an Sea. 

R. Jum'^na. 

JL Ir-a-va'-dL 

R. M^'Jfam fma'-ndrnj. 

Cbast. 

R. Pei-Ho' (vSrhff). 

In the Interior. 

R. An-ga'-ra. 

I. <^Ni-pon'. 


Msc'-CA 


3. Per-sl-a (pei^-»hi-dj. , 

4. Af^gluui-is-taii' .... 
s. BaI-n-<dil-«taa'(cAaft 

in ohurch). / 

s. Empire of •< 
Ban-dus-tan'.... i 

7. Bnr'-mali 


Te-he-ram' ftd-hSr-dn'). 
Ka-bul' rka^bool') .... 

Kk-lat' (ke-l&e) 

Cal-cdt'-ta 


Ma-obas' ., 


Bom-bay' 


Man-da-lat' 


8. Sl-amV»4mV 

9. An'-nam 

10. ciilnese Empire .... 

u. Tiir-ke»-taif 

18. Sl-l»e'-ria 


Bako'-kok 


Hu-B' (hoS or hied) . . 

Ps-KINO' 


Bo-KHA'-RA (bo-kd'-rdj.. 

Ir-KUT8K' 


18. Ja-pan' 


Yk'-do 



Of Bnrmalli Siam, and Atith^t¥i, we know very little, but their 
productions are similar to those of India. Turkestan is an 
immense plain inhabited by wandering tribes. Trade is carried on 
by caravans^ betweeoi RdftUA. and Psbsia. 
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XJE880N SS-GontUraed. 

THE FIVE GREAT OCEANS— (Continued). 

(J))— 3. The Tiiiila.li Ocean is shaped something like a triangle 
( A ), it has Africa on the weU, and Uldia and Australia on the 
east, and gets its name because its watera wash three sides of the two 
Indian Peninsulas. Its width in the south is veiy great, and its 
axea about 23 million square miles. Its waters are wanner than 
those of the other oceans. 

It has no laige openings except the Bay of Bengal' and the 

AralnanSea. 

It has three large riTers running into it — the In'cLllS, the Qan'ges 
(giSn'-jez), and the Biall2Iiapll'tra» all of which flow through India. 

The largest islands are Madagas'car, Geylon', Snma'tra^ and 

Ja'Ta ijd'-va). These are all continentid islanfls. 

This sea is remarkable for its stormy winds. These winds in summer 
and winter are known as monsoOlUl'. The winter wind is the 
north-toMt monsoon, and the summer one the wnih^eMt monsoon. 

Lesson 23.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Snms. 

PERCENTAGES. 

(1) What per cent is 10 of 3025 ? 

(2) A city which numbered 94,376 people in 1871, had, in 1881, 
increased to 117,970 ; find the percentage of increase. 

(3) Find the percentage of scholars who foiled in eadi sabject 
when 15 foiled in arithmetic, 10 in reading, and 12 in writing, in a 
school of 250 children. 

(4) Compare the compound and simple interest on £10 lOs. at 
the end of 3 years at 5 per cent per AnniiTn- 

(5) A gentleman who paid away \ of the money he had in his 
purse, was robbed of f of the remainder ; he still had £3 15s. left. 
How much had he at first ? 

Latin Prefixes. — Leam and Writ^e. 

6. cis = o» thU side : as cisalpine, on this side the Alps ; opposed 

to transalpine. 

7. QOXL— together, and takes the form of CO, COg, COl, COm, COT : 
as connect^ to bind together ; coeval, co^gnate, cdHectf comply, 
correct. 

8. contra^ sometimes changed into contro or (connter) = against : 
as contmdict, to speak againbt ; controvert^ counteract. 

9. de=<2oum : as dei^oa/Q, to place down ; (icscribe, (depute. 

10. dis, sometimes changed into di or dlf = caunder: as disseminate, 
to scatter sectds asunder ; divert, di/fuse. 
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Lesson 24.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

Ex. 1. Analyte and Parse the words in italics. 
To-night I saw the sun set ; he set and left behind 
The good old year, the dear old time, and aU my peace of mind ; 
And the new year*s coming up, mother, but I shall never see. 
The blossom on the black&om, the leaf upon the tree. — {Tennyson.) 

Ex. 2. Paraphrase the above (i.e., twm it into prose). 

Ex. 3. Correct these sentences (if wrong ), and show why they are 
wrong : Neither John nor James was there. The number of names 
together were about an hundred and twenty. Neither of them are 
remarkable for beauty. 

Ex. 4. Give the meaning of these words, sh,omng the force of the 

prefix: Ungodly, overflow, outshine, upheave, withdraw, undermine , 

overcome, undertake. 

Latin Boots. — Leam and write. 

cano = I sing ; cantus = sung. 



precentor, a leader of singing 
canticle, a song 



chant (Fr.), to sing 
enchant, to charm, to delight 

cavuB B hollow. 
cave, ) a hollow place in the cavity, a hollow place 
cavern, j ground concave, hollowed out 

Lesson 25. -Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) How much is 2} per cent on £4278 15s. ? 

(2) If in a building there are 3 parts stone and 1 part marble,, 
what is the percentage of each ? 

(3) The population of a certain county was 529,000. If 49 per 
cent of these were females, find the number of each sex. 

/^N o. v. 22-4 250 1-2 

(4) Smiphfy -:25"+T'+^0075 

(5) Twenty-five years ago a man was four times as old as his son 
whose present age is 33. What is the present age of the father ? 

CoMiOsiTiON. — Write a letter to a Frenchman, who knows 
nothing about cricket, describing how you play the game, so that he 
will understand what is the object aimed at by the players. 

SIXTH WEEK. 
Lesson 26.~Monda7 Morning. Leam. 

Psalm CXIX., Verses 41 — 48 ; or klse Leabn — 

MARK ANTONY'S ORATION— (Continued). 

If you have tears,^ prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle :^'* 1 remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 
'Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent ; 
(60) That day he overcame the Ner^-vi-i :— '^ 

[OO TO KEXT PAGE. 
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X«ES80N 26— Ck>ntinae<l. 

Look I in this place ran Cassius* dagger through ; 
See what a rent^ the envious Cascc?^ made : 
Through this the weU-hdov^d^ Brutufl stabbed ; 
And, as he plucked his curM tteeJ^^ away, 
(66) Marlfi* how the blood of Caesar followed it, 
As rushini^ out of doors to be resolved^ 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no ; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angd,^ 
Judge, you gods, how dearly Caesar loved him ! 

64. If you have any tears to shed for Caesar. 60. The upper cloak, called 
the ** toga." 66. On the day that he conquered. 57. A number of small 
tribes round the R. Scheldt. Their country now forms part of Belgium. 
This was one of Csesar's greatest victories. Out of 60,000 of uie soldiers of the 
Nervii only 000 remained after the battle (B.a 57). 68. A hole made by tearing. 
69. Envy and malice prompted the assassins to kill Caesar. Casca was the 
conspirator who aimed the first thrust at Caesar. 60. Brutus was the friend 
whom Cassar loved and trusted most. 61. His dagger, which had done so 
much harm. 62. Notice, see. 63. As if rushing. M. To know for certain. 
66. His most particular friend ; his darling. Brutus, like a guardian spirit, 
was always with Caesar, who loved him as if he had been an angeL 

Draw maps (A) SeoUand, islands, Ac ; (B) Europe ; (C) Chinese 
Empire. 

Lesson 27.— Tuesday Morn. (Geography. Write and Leam. 

SCOTLAND— ISLANDS. 

(A ) — There are above 700 islands belonging to Scotland, but only 
about 170 are inhabited. They lie chiefly on the west and north. 

On the North. — The Ork'-neys? separated from the mainland by 
the Pent'-land Firth. Only a few of them, which afiford good sheep 
pasturage, are inhabited. 

The Shet'-land Islands He about 50 miles north of the Ork- 
neys. They are bleak, dreary, and destitute of trees. 

On the West. — The Heb'-ri-des {hSb'-rt-dez), which are gener- 
ally rugged and mountainous, with large tracts of moorland and 
pasture land. They are divided into two groups — 

(1) The Outer Hebrides^ the largest islands being Lew'-is and 
North and South Uist {wist), 

(2) The Inner Hebrides, including Skye, Mull, Staf'-fa, I-o'-na 
(«-o -?w), Ju'-ra, Is'-lay {i'-lay). 

Skye is noted for beautiful scenery, and Staffa contains a curious 
cave called Fin'-gal't Cave. St. Columha^ who landed from Ireland 
about 1800 years ago (a.d. 5(}5), lived on loxia, and preached 
Christianity there. 

Bute and Ar^-ran, two important islands, in the Firth of Clyde, 
form the county of Bute. 
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LSS80H 27— Continuodi 
EUROPE—PENINSULAS, Ac. 
(B.) — Scan-di-na'-yi-a, including the countries of Sweden and 

Norway ; Jat'-lancL, or the Da -niiui peninsula ; the Span'-ish 

peninsula, including Spain and Portugal. This last is often called 

^'The Peninsula." 

Italy. Turkey and Greece, in the Mediterranean Sea, and the 
Gri-me -a. aovth of Russia, in the Black Sea, are all peninsulas. 

It is a curious fact that most of the great peninsulas of the world 
point to the towth. The chief exceptions are the DaalBh peninsula, 
in Europe, and the peninsula of zno-a-tan', in Central America, 
both of which point northward. 

The vsthtMU joining Spain and Portugal with France, is occu- 
pied by the Pyr-en-ees MtS* The tract of land joining Italy to 
the mainland consists in great part of a low and very fertile plain, 

called the Plain of Lom'-bar-cLy. 

ASIA— CHINESE EMPIRE. 
(G.) — This Empire, one of the largest in the world, consists of 

Gluna Proper. Go-re'-a, Ti-bet', Man-chu'-ri-a, Mon-go'-li-a, 

and Uie LoO-GnOO Is. It includes the greater purt of the cenJbrt 
and etut of Asia, and contains 4^ millions of square miles. 

Ohina Proper is the chief division, the rest, though having 
native rulers, are all dependent upon the Emperor of Cnina, who 
sanctions their laws or imposes tribute. The chief rivers are the 
Ho-ang^Ho {wang-ho^) and the Yang-tSO'-Kiang* (vSng^U^- 

Tibet and Mongolia are mountainous, and are partly separated 
by the desert of Qo'-bi or Sha'-mo. 

Ghina Proper is a beautiful and well cultivated country, and 
very densely populated. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people. BlCO on the low 
lands and tea on the mountain slopes in the south-eaatf with 
tobacco and ootton in tiie middle portions, beinff the chief objects 
of culture. Goal and porcelain CUay are abundant. 

The Chinese dislike foreigners, and we therefore know little about 
the interior of the country. 

Pfl -Tring ^ (1^ millions), in the norths on the R. Pei^ffo' {pd-hd^), 
is the capital. Nan-killg', on the Yang-tse^ was formerly the capitaL 



There are now several ports open to all foreigners. Caa-ton', on 
Canton River, A-moy', Fu-ChoW, Nlng-po', Shailg-hal' {»hang-hl') 
at the mouth of the R. Tang-tte-kiang, and Tl-en-tBln' (te-en-tahi'), 
the port of Pekin, on the Pei-Ho', are the chief ones. 

Population f 556 millions. Religion, Buddhism. Cfovemmeatf Despotic. 
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LESSON 37— Continued. 
THE FIVE GREAT OCEANS— (Continued). 

(D) — 4. The Arctic Ocean is situated round the North Pole, 
and coincides, for the most part, with the North Frigid Zone. It 
is nearly circular in form, and has an area of from 3 to 4 millions of 
square miles. 

It is joined to the Atlantic and Pacific oceans by two passages. 
A wide one between Norway and Qreenland, and tiie narrow one 
of Beh'ring Strait opening into the Pacific. 

The White Sea in Russia, and the Qiilf of O'bi in SMria, are 
its chief openings in the Old WorUL In the New World it has 
broken up the northern part of the American continent into an 
immense number of large islands. 

Seals and white bears are found in great numbers on the land. 

Several of the large rivers of the world are drained into it, the 
chief being the rivers Le'na, Yenisei (yhh-e-sd'-g), and O'bi, in 
Asia, and the Macken'zie, in North America, 

The principal islands are Spitzborg'en iff hard), and Novai'a 

Zemlia in the (M World, and the Fax'ry Is., Bank's Land, 
Prince Albert Land, Melville' L}., Prince of Wales L}., and 

Cock'bnm Ls., off the American coast. 

From the end of September to the beginning of May, no sun is 
visible, the only light being that given by the moon and stars, 
and the anro'ra or '* Northern laghts." 

Lesson 28.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What percentage of 850 is 59} ? 

(2) How much per cent does a druggist gain ^by his dishonesty 
if he uses a 7'5oz. weight instead of one of 8oz.? 

(3) Find the increase per cent in the population of Ireland, it 
being 7767401 in 1831, and 8175124 in 1841. 

(4) Find a sum of money, such that 5i\ of it shall be equal to 
7-2 of £5 3s. 9i^jd. 

(5) I leave home at 9 o'clock on Monday morning, and return in 
exactly 5 days' time. My watch is quite right when I leave home, 
but I know it loses 17 seconds per hour. What time will it show 
when I return ? 

Latin Prefixes. — Leam and Write. 

11. ez and Q = out; sometimes take the forms of eCy ef : as eject, 
to throw out ; ea:pel, to drive out ; eccentric, anecdote, e/Eace. 

12. extra =wt<^ou^ or beyond: as extravagant, wandering beyond 

bounds ; extraordinary. 

[TUBN OVER. 
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LESSON 28— Continued. 

13. in, when prefixed to an adjective =nof, and takes the forms of 
ig, il> im, ir: as inattentive, ^norant, illiterate, immature, 
irregular. 

14. in, when prefixed to a verb = in or into, and takes the 
forms of em, en, il, im, ir : as im^lude, to shut in ; induce, 
embrace, encourage, illuminate, impose, irrigate. 

15. inter (or enter) = between : as intersect, to cut between ; interpose, 

intermediate, entertain. 

Lesson 29.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words in italics. 

Seen at a little distance as she walked a>cross the churchyard and 
down the village, she seemed to be attired in pure white, and her hair 
looked like a dash of gold on a lily. — {George Eliot.) 

Ex. 2. Correct these sentences, and show why they are wrong : This 
was the most unkindest cut of all. I'm just as busy now as when 
you was here. Go and lay down on the sofa. 

Ex. 3. Place suitable Saxon prefixes before these words: Lead, 
grow, rich, rule, live, start, kind, head. 

Latin Boots.— Leam and Write. 

centum = a hundred. 



centf the hundredth part of a 

dollar (an American coin) 
century, a hundred years 



centurion, the captain of a 

hundred soldiere 
per cent, for a hundred 



corpus = a body, corporis =» of a body. 



corps (Fr.), a body of soldiers 
corporation, a fat body ; a num- 
ber of men with power to act 
as one 



create, to make out of nothing 
creator, one who creates 



Creo » I create. crcatUS » created. 



corpse, a dead body 
corpulent, fat, bulky 
corset, a covering for the body ; 
a pair of stays 



creature^ anything created 
recreate, to refresh 



Lesson 30.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What percentage of £6 los. is 27s.? 

(2) How much per cent is pure gold, when 22 parts out of 24 
are pure ? 

(3) A man is bankrupt ; his assets amount to £2,092 10s., and his 
debts to £13,950. What percentage of his debts can he pay ? 

(4) What number is that which leaves 3 as a remainder, when it 
is divided by either 7, 6, or 9 ? 

[qo to next page. 
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LB8B0N 30— Continued. 

(5) If If yards of cloth cost 8f s., what is the value of ISfyds. ? 
Composition. — Write an essay on these lines of Longfellow — 
" Liyes of g^at men all remind us, 
We can make our liyes sublime." 
Show the meaning of the passage, and give the context. Apply the 
lesson to everyday life. [SubUme, from L. M{52imt«= elevated, 
means high, lofty, and grand by reason of our good qualities or our 
noble actions, and therefore worthy to be imitated.] 

SEVENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 31.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

Psalm CXIX., Vertes 49—56 ; or elsb Learn — 

MARK ANTONY'S ORATION— (Continued). 

(70) This was the most unhindest^ cu^ of all ; 

For when the noble Csesar saw him^ stab, 

Ingratitude^ more strong than traitor* t?^ arms. 

Quite vanquiahedP^ him : then hurst his nughty heart p^ 

And, in his mantle, mufting^'^ up his face, 
(75) Even at the ftoae^* of Pompey*8 statua^'^ 

Which aU the while ra/n Uood^^ great Csesar fell 

Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen t 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell dovmP 

Whilst bloody treason?^ fiowrished?^ over us. 

66> A double superlative ; often used by Shakespeare. 67. Wound. 68. 
Brutus. 69. The return of evil for good. 70. One who plots agahist the 
sovereign, or tiie government of a country. 71. Overcame. 72. Antony 
represents Caesar as dying heart-broken at seeing Brutus, for whom he had 
done so much, among the assassins. 73. Muffle, to wrap up cdosely. 74. The 
foot. 75. The statue erected to Pompey the Great (who preceded Caesar), in the 
Forum, or square at Rome. 76. Which all the while was streaming with the 
blood which flowed from Csosar's wounds. 77. Neglected their duty of pro- 
tecting Caesar, as they had promised when he was made emperor. 78. lS*eaBon 
which caused Uood to be shed. 79. Triumphed ; prevailed. 

Draw maps (A) Scotland, mountains, dsc, ; (B) Ewrope, moiintainsj 
^. ; (C) Japan, 

Lesson 32.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND— SURFACE. 

(A). — ^Above two-thirds of Scotland is mountainous. The country 

is divided into two district?, the Highlands and the Lowlands. 

Between them is a broad plain or valley, called Strath-more'. 

This " Cfrectt Plain " runs north-east from the H. Forth, nearly to 

the mouth of the Dee, 

Most of the northern and lotstem part of Scotland is in the High- 
lands ; the Lowlands form the greater part of the »ov.them and 
eastern portion. 

[xrRN OVER. 
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LESSON 32— ContinuecL 

In the Highlands are the Qram'-pi-aiL Mountains, which 

Btretch from the Firth of Clyde to Aberdeen. The highest points are 

Ben Ne'-vis (4,400 feet), Ben Mac-dhu-i' (m<Sk'du-i' )y and Ben 
Lo'-mond. 

Ben Ne'-vis is the highest point in the Blittflh IllandS ; if it were 
150 feet higher its top would be always covered with snow. 

N(yrih of the Grampians the country is called the Northern 
Highlands ; it is covered with wild and rugged heaths and moor- 
lands. 

Between the Grampians and the Northern Highlands is a valley 
called Glen-more', or *' The Great Qlm" containing Loch LOCh'-y 
and Loch NeSB. 

EUROPE— MOUNTAINS. 

(B). — More than two-thirds of Europe is a level plain, called 
"the Great Plain/' which stretches across the centre of the 
Continent from the North Sea to the Ural Mountains. All the chief 
mountain ranges lie either to the south of this plain, or to the north- 
west of it. The chief ranges are : — 

The Pyr'-en-ees between Prance and Spcnn, the Alps in SwUz'- 
er-landf the Ap'-en-nines in ItcUpy the Car-pa'-tM-ans in Auatriaj 
the Bal'-kans in Turkey, the Oau'-ca-SUS between Russia and Asia, 
and the Scan-dl-na'-vian MtS. in Norway and Sweden. 

The Alps are the highest mountains in Europe; they almost 
cover Stoitz'-er-land and separate it from Italy, France, and Austria. 
The tops of the high peaks are covered with snow. Mont Blanc 
{m6n-bl6ng)t 15,800 feet (or about three miles) high, is the highest 
summit. A railw^ tunnel, 7| miles long, has been cut through 
the Alps, between France and Italy, near Mont Cen-is' {sd-nee^; 
and another one, 9^ miles long, under Mt. St. Got'-hard, was 
opened May, 1882. 

ASIA— EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 

(Q). — ^Ja-pan' consists of a group of islands in the Pacific, off the 
north-east of Asia, of which the principal are Ni-pon' fnS^n'J, 
Shi-ko'-ka (sM-W-koo), Ki-U'-Shi-U' (ke-oo'-skg-oo'), and Ye'-zo 
(yd'-zd). The total area is a little larger than that of the British 

Islands. 

These islands are rugged and irregular. A chain of mountains runs 
through the whole of them, Fu'-Bi-sra'-ma ffoo'-zi^d'-md), in 
Nipon, 14,000 feet high, being the highest peak. All the Islands 
conttdn active volcaTioeSf and earthquakes are frequent, doing great 
injury. The climate is similar to that of the British Islands. 

The OOtW, and a small bnillAlo, are used as beasts of burden, ^e 
people do not use milk and butter. 

AoRicnLTURB is largely followed, rlce, tea> COtton» and silk 
being produced, but the minerals form the great wealth of the 
country, gold, SilTer, and copper being very abundant. 

foO TO NBXT PAGB. 
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LESSON 32— Continued. 

The Manufactures of silk, cotton, and porcelain are excellent. 

The Japanese are a clever, iiiteUisrent people, and are gradually 
assuming the manners and customs of Western Sva-ope. They have 
now Railways, Telegraphs, Post-oflfices, Police, and Soldiers, similar 
to our own ; and the English and French languages are tauffht in all 
the principal schools. 



The Government is despotic, under an Emperor, called the Mi-ka'- 
do (ml'hd''dd or me-kd'-doj. The capital is To-ki'-O (to-k^-yo) 
formerly called Ye'-do (yd' -dd J (BOO, 000), on the ea«< coast of Nipon! 
Hak-O-da'-ti, in Yezo, and Na-ga-sa'-ki, in Kiushiu, are important 
ports. The population of the country is about 36 millions. 

Till 1858 the British were not allowed to visit Japan, the Dutch 
being the only foreigners permitted to carry on trade. 

THE FIVE GREAT OCEANS— (Continued). 

(D)— 6. The Antarc'tic Ocean is situated round the South 
Pole, and coincides nearly with the South Frigid Zone. Very little 
is known respecting it. Its area is estimated at about three millions 
of square miles. 

It contains immense tracts of land, which attain great eleva- 
tion, and at least one active volcano is known. There appears to 
be more land and ice than in the Arctic Circle, but the land has 
never been approached, the ice extending so far from it into the sea 
and the whole region is nearly, if not quite, destitute of human Ufe! 

Since the waters of the oceans are all so connected together, there 
are no naturaZ and distinct howndaries between them as on the land. 

The meridian of South-West Gape in Tatma'nia separates the 
Pacific from the Indian Ocean, and the meridian of Gape Horn 
separates it from the Atlantic. The meridian of Cape Agul'has 
{(Cgool'-yda), in Cape Colony, is the separating line between the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 



Lesson 33.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What percentage of £15 12s. 6d. is £1 Is. lO^d. ? 

(2) What sum should be insured at £3 6s. 8d. per cent on goods 
worth £10,848 6s. 8d., that the owner may receive, in case of loss 
the value of both goods and premium ? 

(3) One farmer had 250 sheep, 15 of which died ; another 
possessed 320, of which 20 died. Which farmer suffered the greater 
loss, and by what percentage I 

[turn ovbh. 
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LESSON 33— Continued. 

(4) A and B together own 396 acres of land. Now f of A's farm 
is equal to f of £'s farm. How many acres are owned by each ? 

(5) Multiply 3 acres 2 roods 19 poles by '325. 

Latin Prefixes. — Leam and Write. 

16. iBttO=wUhin : as m^duce, to lead within. 

17. ne or Jiee=not: as nefarious, not to be spoken of ; n^lect 

[neg=nec]. 

18. U0IL=not : as nonsense, not sense ; noTientity, nonage, non- 

descript. 

19. db=in the way of or over agaimtj and takes the forms of o, 0C> 

of) op, OS : as o&struct, to build in the way of, to hinder ; 
omit, occur, o/fend, oppose, ostentation. 

20. per, pel, or 11)01= through or thorough: as j)erfect, to make 
thorough ; jpe^ucid, ^Zlute. 

21. post = a/f«*: as postecript, written after ; jpost^one. 

Lesson 34— Thursday Morn. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words in italics, 

High above all a cloth of state was spread, 

And a rich throne, as bright as sunny day ; 

On which there sat, most brave embellished. 

With royal robes and gorgeous array, 

A maiden Queen th>at shone oa Titan's ray. — (Spenser,) 

Ex. 2. Correct these sentences (if wrong )y and show irhy they are 
wrong : Mary and me comes to school every day. Who shall I take 
with me ? Neither death nor torture v}as sufficient to subdue him. 

Ex. 3. Make verbs from these words : Stupid, close, fine, large, 
dark, sake, strength. 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

orOdO = I believe ; credltUB =» believed. 



creedy that which is believed 
credit, trust 
credence, belief 



crucify, to put to death on a cross 
excrucieite, to torture as if on a 

cross 
crnjisade, a religious war 



credible, that which may be 

believed 
creditable, worthy of belief 
creditor t one who trusts 
crux = a cross ; crttdB = of a cross. 

cruiser, a pirate; orig^ally one 
who, bearing a cross, plundered 
infidels 
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Lesson 35.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What percentage of 5 J tons is S^cwt. ? 

(2) There are 350 names on a certain school register, but only 80 
per cent attend regularly. Find (a) the number of regular scholars ; 
(b) the number of irregular scholars. 

(3) If there is 49*856 per cent of oxygen, 43*265 per cent of 
carbon, and the remainder hydrogen, in a pound of sugar ; how 
many pounds of each of these materials are there in one ion of 
sugar ? 

(4t) A and B do ^ of a piece of work in 2 days when working 
together. B then leaves ofif, and A finishes the work in half a day. 
In what time could each do it alone ? 

(5) Divide -TSSeS by ± 

Composition. — Write an account of Ounpotoder Plot, stating the 
cause of the plot, the carrying out of the plot, and the results 
which followed after it. Why is it advisable to discontinue the 
observance of the fifth of November ? 

EIGHTH WEEK. 
Lesson 36.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

Psalm CXIX., Verses 57 — 64 ; or :elsb Leabn — 

MARK ANTONY'S ORATION--(Continucd). 

(80) Oh, now you weep ; and I perceived you feel 
The dint of pity .*^ these are gracious drops.^^ 
Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Caesar's vestur^ wounded ? Look you here, 
Here is himself, marr*d,^* as you see, with traitors. 

Gk>od friends, aweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a suddenjlood^ of mutiny, 
They that have done this deed are honourable : — 
What priv€ae griefs^ thev have, alas ! I know not, 
That made them do it ;^^they are wise and honourable, 
(90) And will, no doubt, with reasoTis anstoer you.^ 

80. See. 81. The impresBlon or efiFect of pity which causes you to weep. 
82. Tears wMeh show your kind and feeling hearts ; generous. 83. Dress, 
clothing. Caesar's toga. 84. Injured ; disfigiued. 86, The people now began 
to feel sorry for Ciesar, and determined to be revenged on Brutus and the rest. 

86. Personal wrongs, as opposed to the general chuges brought against him. 

87. What private grievances they have that made them do it, alas ! I know 
not 88. Give a reason why they killed Ciesar. 

Draw maps (A) ScaUaridf mmnkdnSf dec, ; (B) JBurope, mountains, 
*kc,; (0) WesttmAsia, 
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Lesson 37.— Tuesday Mom. Qeography. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND— MOUNTAINS. 
(A). — The Lowlands contain many ranges of hills. The chief 
ones are the Camp'-sle (ie=ej Hills, in Stir' -ling ; the Och'-il 
(iiif'U) TTilla^ in Perth; and the Sid -law Hills, in Perth and 
For'-far, 

These hills form nearly a continuous line. Thev run parallel with 
the Grampians, and enclose the Plain Of Straux-xnore', the most 
fertile part of Scotland. 

South of the FiHh of Forth are the Pent'-land Hills, and the 

Lam'-mer-mnir HiUs. 

The Low'-ther or Lead Hills, in Dumrfrieit (dXm-fresd )^ are a 
continuation of the Ohev'-i-Ots. They contain several high points 
and have many valuable lead mines. 

The Cheviots are really an English range, and form part of the 
boundary between England and Scotland. 

EUROPE— MOUNTAINS— (Continued). 
(B). — The Pyr^-en-ees form the boundary between FranGt and 
Sj^am. Mounl Mal-a-det'-ta ia the highest peak. . 

The Ap'-en-nines are joined to the Alps, and run through 
Italy, They contain valuable marble quarries. 

Mt. Ve-SU'-vi-US, 4,000 feet high, is a celebrated volcano, on 
the Bay of Naples, not far from the Apennines. 

The other volcanoes of Europe are MTount Et'-na, in the island of 
SX-d-lVi 11,000 feet hi^h ; and Mount HeC'-la, in the island of 
M-land, 5,000 feet high. 

The Car-pa'-tlu-ans form a semicircle along the north and eatt 
of Av^-tri-a ; they contain valuable gold, silver, and copper mines. 

The Bal'-kans run across Turkey from eatt to west. 

The Oau'-ca-SUS MtS. run between the Black Sea and the 
Catpian Sea. They partly divide Europe from Asia. 

The Scan-di-na'-vian Mts. are chiefly in Nonoay, 

The U'-xal Mts. form part of the boundary between Europe and 
Atiaon the eatt. 

The Alps are singularly destitute of useful minerals; whilst the 
Carpathians, the Scandinavians, and the Urals are especially 

ri(di. 

ASIA— WESTERN COUNTRIES. 
((5)._(1) Turkey in Asia, capital Smtr'-na (180,000) on the 
jE-ge^-an Sea, consists of several provinces in the extreme wett of 
Europe. The Tau'-ms Mts. run along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. There are numerous bleak taUdands, but the vaUeys 
are beautiful and fruitful. 

Figs, raisins, and rice are exported from Smyr'-na and Bey'-rout 
(bd'-root), in Syria. Si-nope' fsi-noob'J* Mid TTe'-bi-ZOnd on the 
Black <Sea, and sas'-ra on tne Sliat-tl-Arab, are noted ports. 

[go to next pag e. 

'^ Si-no'-pi \b the name it bore as an ancient Greek colony, but is not the 
name by which it is now called among the Turks. 
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(2) Arabia consists of an elevated tableland, most of which is 
desert, intersected by ranges of mountains. Round the coast are a 
few fertile tracts. Yem'-en, a district in the sottth-west, belonging 
to Turkey, grows excellent cojfee» 

The climate is the driest in the world. Coffee, gunu and dates, drugs 
and pearls, are exported. 

Mns-Cat'y on ike north-east coast, A'-den and Mo'-cha, on the 

Ited Sea, and ]ia-kal'-la and Shebir (sJier), on the south coast, are 

ports. 

Arabia has no settled form of govemmeiit. Niimerous chiefs, more or 
less despotic, rule various ports of the interior of the country. 
Those parts of the coast not under Turkish rule are subject to the 
Sultans of 0-man' and Had-ra-mauf. 

(3) Persia. Capital, Te-he-ran' {td'hh--dn') (85,000). A toMe- 
land containing several salt and sandy deserts, intersected by moun- 
tains, occupies most of the country. 

Silks, carpets, and jewellery are the chief manufactures. The people 
are exceedingly polite, and some of them are also ve^ learned. 
The bulk of the nation is of the Mahometan religion. The gwem- 
ment is desi>otic, under a ruler called a Shah. (=ktng). 

THE OCEAN. 
(D). Depth of the Sea. — In some parts the bed of the ocean 
dosely resembles the surface of the land, but as a rule it is much more 
regvlar than the land. 

There are deep valleiTS, immense tablelands and plateaux, 

and rocky ridges, rising sometimes above the surface, forming 
islands, or near to the surface, and forming sunken reofs ; but 
great irregularities are much less common than on the land, the ocean 
floor being, on the whole, gently undulating. Near to the land 
the ocean is, as a rule, shallow. 

The seas round England are of no great depth, and no part of the 
North Sea is more than 400 feet deep. The deepest part of the 
Straits of Dover is only about 200 feet. Inland seas are ^ways 

shallow— the BalUc, Mediterranean, and Black Sea being 

notable examples, e8i)ecially the first. 
The greatest depth of the Atlantic was ascertained by the 
ChaUmger Expedition (1872 to 1876) to be about 18,000 feet. In 
the Pacific the deepest part was found off the island of New 
Guinea, where a depth of 5J miles was measured. The deepest 
part of the Indian Ocean was found to be 6,500 feetb In the Polar 
Seas no depth has been found greater than 2,000 feet, and generally 
these two seas are very shallow. 

The average depth of the ocean appears to be about 15,000 
feet, or nearly 3 mSes. The greatest depth was once thought to 
nearly correspond to the highest point on land (Mt. Ever'est, 
in the Himalayas, 29,000 feet high), but this is now doubted. 

A depth of 23,400 feet, or nearly 4^ miles, has been measured off the 

island of St. Thomas, in the Oulf 0/ Guinea, but it is doubtful 

whether this measure is correct. 
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Lesson 38.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What percentage is 9m. 5fur. of 275 miles ? 

(2) If I sell a pair of boots for 158., I lose 10 per cent ; what must 
I sell them at to gain 10 per cent ? 

(3) Find the average of 13Jf, 21, 7|, •002§, 8J, 0, 106i, and 
57^1 and express the fraction decimally. 

(4) What sum of money will amount to £138 2s. 6d. in 15 months 
at 5 per cent simple interest ? 

(5) A lady left a sum of money which was to be equally divided 
amongst 43 poor women, such that, after a deduction of 6d. in the 
pound, each received £S 3s. ijd. Find the sum left. 

Latin Prefixes.— Leam and Write. 

22. prQ=b€jore : as prehjL, to place before ; predict, j>recede. 

23. 'ptO— forth or forward, and takes the forms of pol, por, pnr: 

as iwvmote, to move forward ; p'oject, producci j)o^lute, 2>oHrait, 
'purlom. 

24. re or red = ^^ or again : as resume, to take back ; re(djeem, 

resolve. 

25. T9^0=^ backward : as retrospect, a looking backward ; retrograde. 

26. se or BBd= aside or ajHirt : as Moede, to go apart ; «ec2ition. 

27. sine, sin, or ^m. = without : nnecure, an office without any 

duty ; jincere, <twple. 

Lesson 39.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Wtite and Learn. 

Ex. 1. Analyse cmd Parse the words in italics. 

Upon that open level stood a f^ove, 

The wish*d-for port to which my course was hound, 

ThUher I came, and there, amid the gloom. 

Spread by a brother-hood of lofty elms. 

Appeared a roofless hut ; four naked walls 

Thiu stared upon each other, — ( Wordsworth,) 

Ex. 2. Correct these sentences, and show why they are wrong : I am 

just arrive in time. We shall speedily become as poor as them. 

Who of all men in the world do you think I saw? It is me. 

Between you and /. 

Ex. 8. Oive the meaning of these words so as to show the force of the 

prefix : Advert, advent, antedate, ancestor, biscuit, circuit, bisectw 

Ifatin Hoots. — Leam and Write. 

<UC0 = I say or tell ; dlCtUB = said or told. 



dictatCf to command 
diction, style of speech 
ditto, the same as said 
indict or indite, to accuse 



contradict, to speak against ; to deny 
interdict, to forbid 
predict, to tell beforehand 
verdict, a decision given by a jury 



dies ^ a day ; dlvmilS « daily. (The French form of dies is Jour.) 



dawn, the break of day 

dial, an instrument to tell the 

time of day by 
diary, a daily account 



journal, a day book; a newspaper 
journey, a day's travel 
journeyman, a day-worker. 
sojourn, to dwell day by day 
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Lesson 40.— Friday Mondng. Worit these Stuns. 

(1) How much per cent is 23gal8. 2qt8. Ipt of SlS^als. ? 

(2) The population of a city is a million ; it rises 1) per cent for 
3 years successively ; find the population at the end ot 3 years. 

(3) If lOgals. of spirits at 18s. 6d. a gaL are mixed with 12gal8. at 
18s. a gaL, how mvLch water must be adde^ to reduce tibe value to 
168. 84d. a gaL? 

(4) A person's income is reduced from £750 to £784 7s. 6d. by 
income ta2L How much does he pay in the pound ? 

(5) If 100 men make 3 miles of railway in 27 days, in how many 
days will 150 men make 5 miles ? 

Composition. — Write a short essay on Watei% show where it is 
founds what are the different kinds and their peculiarities (as well, 
river, sea, and mineral waters), what are the qualities of drinking 
water, and what are the uses of water generally. 

NINTH WEEK. 
Lesson 41.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

Pbalm CXIX., Verses 65—72 ; ob else Lrabjet — 

MARK ANTONYS ORATION— (Continutd). 

I come not, friends, to steal away your Jiearts ;^ 
I am no oratot^ as Brutus is ; 
But, as you know me all, a plain, bkm^^ man, 
That love my friend ; and that they know fuU^ well, 

(95) That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither wity^ nor words,^ nor worth,^^ 
Action, nor ufteranee,^ nor the power of speech, 
To s^ men's blood : I only speak right on ^ 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 

(100) Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb imviihi^ 
And bid them speak for me. But were I Brutus ; 
And Brutus Antony,^^ there were an Antony 
Would ru^ wp yow spirits^^ and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, tiiat should move 

(105) The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. ^^^ 

80. Deceive you by working on your feelings. 90. A person able to 
make a good speech. 91. Honest atid out-ax)oken. 98. Quits. 98. Great 
knowleoke. 94. i^'ine words. 96. Influence. 96. A good orator makes 
his sx)eech more impressive by the movement of his hands and the tone of 
his voice. 97. Just as the words and thoughts come. An oration is 
generally well studied beforehand 98. The holes made by the daggers are 
compajred to mouths without tongues. 99. Antcmy means that if he were as 
clever a speaker as Brutus, he would stir their hesurts. He wishes them to 
think that Brutus, by his fine speeches, had made a bad cause appear a good 
one ; but that his influence on them is owing to his good cause and not his 

[turn oyer. 
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LB880N 41— Continued. 

eloquence. 100. Excite their minds. 101. Caesar's wounds would even 
cause tibe stones of Rome to rise up against the traitor who had put him to 
death. 

WiLLiAK Shakespeare, the chief of English dramatists, was bom at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Warwickshire, in 1564. He died at his native place, April 2Srd, 
1916. His tragedy of Julius Caesar depicts part of the struggle between the 
nobility and the people for supreme power, which at last led to the establish- 
ment of the empire under Octayianus Augustus. B.C. 27. 

Draw maps (A) ScoUcmd, mountains and, rivers; (B) Europe; 
(C) India, 

Lesson 12.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND.— RIVERS. 

(A). — Scotland containB many rivers. The chief ones rise either 
in the Grampians or the L0WtherS> and, except the Clyde, 
empty themselves into the North Sea- All the rivers have swift 
currents, and many of them form wateifalls. 

The rivers rising in the Qrampians are the Find'-hom and 
Spey (spa), running north, and the Don, Dee, Tay, and Forth, 
running ea^t. 

The Tay (100 miles) is the longest and laraest river of Scotland. 

It receives a great many tributaries and dnums many lakes. 
The Forth (95 miles) rises in Ben Lo'-mond, and, with its tribu- 
taries, also drains several lakes. It runs into a large estuary called 
the Plrth of Forth, which is above 50 miles long and about 40 
broad in its widest part. 
The Spey is a very swift river ; lai^ numbers ci »almon are caught 
in it. 

EUROPE— PLAINS, &c. 

(B). — The Great Plain occupies more than ttBO-thirds of Europe, 
It includes all Russia and the greater part of the countries lying 
round the Baltic and the North Sea. 

In the south of Russia the district is called the Steppes (steps). 

Other important plains are — 

The Plain of Hun'-ga-ry. in Austria, south of the Carpathians. 

The Plain of Ron-ma'-ni-a (roo-mtt-ne-&), on each bank of the 
lower course of the Danube. 

The Plain of Lom'-bar-dy in North Italy, a very fruitful plain. 

PLATEAua— The Central Plateau of Spain; the Plateau of 
Ba-va'-ri-a in South Germany; the Plateau of Bo-he'-ml-a in 

the north-west of Austria. 

Climate, Soil, &c. — ^The northern parts are cold, the centre is of 
moderate temperature, and the south warm ; the soil is generally 
fertile. There are large forests in Russia, Germany, and Norway 
and Sweden. Bears, wolves, and boars are found in the large forests. 
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LESSON 42— C!ontinued. 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN ASIA.— HINDUSTAN. 

(C). — Our chief Possession in Asia is In'-dia or Hln'-dUB-tail'^ 
a large triangular peninsula in the aouthy having the Bay of Ben-gal' 
on the easty and the A'ta'-bian Sea on the toest. 

This immense country is about 12 times the size of the British Islands, 

and contains probably 252 millions of inhabitants. A journey 

across it from nm'th to south, or from east to west, would require 

tttee months if one travelled 20 miles a day. 

It is bounded on the north by the Him-a-la'-ya MtS., of which 

the highest point is Mt. EV-er-est (29,000 feet, or 5^ miles high). 

There are four principal rivers — ^the Gan'-gOS, the Brah-ma- 

pn'-tra, and the Ma-ha-na'-di (md-h4'nd'-dljf all flowing into the 

Bay of Bengal, and the In'-dus, flowing into the Arabian Sea. 

The heat is very great in the centre and the south, and all kinds of 
tropical produce grow in abundance. 
The country is divided into 8 Provinces. The largest ones are— 

Ben-oal' capital Oal-CUt'-ta on the R Hug'-li. 

Ma-dras' ... „ Ma-dras' j, B. of Bengal 

Bom-baV ... „ Bom-bay' ,, A-ra'-bian Sea. 

Each Province is under a governor. The seat of government is at 
Calcutta, and the governor of the province of Bengal is the 

Govemor-Qeneral of India. He is called the Viceroy. 

British Bur'-mah, on the east of Hindustan, now forms one 
of the Provinces of the Empire. Its capital is "Rks-ooois^, at the 
mouth of the Ir-a-wa'-di. It yields cotton and tecbk. 

THE OCEAN. 

(D). Soundings. — The depth of the sea is measured by 
sounding. A weight, at the end of a line, is allowed to strike the 
bottom ; the length of line passed out is then measured. This 
method only does for shallow water. In deep water the moment 
when the weight meets the bottom cannot be observed, because 
currents cause the line to run out even after the weight comes 
to rest. After many experiments a " law of descent '' was dis- 
covered. This shows — 

(1) That a line does not run out at a unlfbrm rate, but slower and 
slower as the depth increases ; 

(2) That the moment the weight reaches the bottom the currents 
cause the line to run out at a uniform rate. 

It is thus easy to notice when the weight touches the bottom by 

observing the rate at which the line runs out. 

Density of the Ocean. — Sea water is heavier than fresh 

water, or, in other words, it is said to have a greater density, or 
its ''specific gravity** is greater than that of fresh water. 

A gallon of fresh water weighs lOlbs., the same quantity of sea water 

will weigh about i0'026ibs. The water of tiie Mediterranean 
Sea is dens«r than the ocean. The specific gravity becomes less 
in aU cases near the mouth of large rivers, or in the region of 
ice-packs and icebergs. 
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Lesson 43.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the percentage of 9 weeks 4 days 9 hours on 175 weeks. 

(2) A grocer uses for a pound weight one weighing 15oz. 8drs., 
what per cent do his customers lose ? 

(3) Concerts are given on three separate evenings. On the first 
night £80 was taken, on the second 40 per cent less than this, and 
on the third a quarter more than on the second evening. What 
were the average receipts per night ? 

(4) Subtract '03 from '63, and divide the remainder by lOS. 

(5) A gentleman, after paying an income tax of Sd. in the £, has 
a net income of £982 2s. Id. Find his gross income. 

Latin Prefixes. — Leam and Write. 

28. SVLb= under, and takes the forms of SUC» Snf, SUg, Snm, snp, 
SOS : as mbtract, to draw under ; succumb, «tf/fer, sug^gest, 
summons, support, WMtain. 

29. super (or SUr)=a(otv or over: as superscribe, to write over ; 

mcperstructure, survey, surmount. 

30. trans, tra, or tran=&e^on<2, across: as transfer, to carry 

across ; traduce, transcribe, transalpine. 

31. ultra =&syon<2.' as uZtromarine, beyond the sea ; ultramontane. 
82. vice (or i^)=:instea<2 of : as viceroy, viscount. 

Lesson 44.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Leam. 

Ex. 1. iino^^se a-nd Parse the words in italics. 

Oh / bury me not in ^the fvU churchyard, u^Aere rank weeds reeking 

grow, 
And the poisonous earth, with its thrice-filed graves, lies festering 

below; 
Where the grave ne*er wakes a thought of death from the careless 

passers'by, 
And the sexton only speaks of it as a busy trade to ply. — {Carpenter,) 
Ex. 2. Pa/raphrase the above (i.e., turn into prose). 
Ex. 3. Explain these prefixes, giving words in which^they occur : 
Ab, con, ex, contra, dis, intro. 

Latin IBootS. — Leam and Write. 

d6c6o » I teach ; dOOtlM, taught ; diBdpnllUI, a scholar. 



doctor, a teacher ; a learned man 
do^rine, things taught 
docile, teachable [follower 

disciple, a scholar ; a learner ; a 



document, a paper containing proof 
of anything 

discipline, instruction, govern- 
ment, training 



fendo = I strike or keep off ; f ensu^ struck. 
fender, a guard before a fire I offend, to strike against ; to annoy 
defend, toguardfrom ; to protect | /enoe, awall ; a hedge. 
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Lesson 45.— Friday Moming. Work these Sums. 

(1) What is the premium upon a life policy of £2,500 (man's age, 
40), the rate being £5 15s. per cent for that age ? 

(2) Gk>od8 weighing 79 tons lOcwt. 201b. were so damaged that 
18 per cent were rendered unsaleable ; what weight was saved ? 

(3) If 18 quarts of beer at 2^ a quart, and 63 quarts at 4d. a 
quart, are poured into a barrel containing 18 quarts of water, what 
is the average price per gallon of the mixture ? 

(4) A number of boys raise £3 for their cricket clubs ; one-third 
of them paid 9d. each, as many more Is. 3d. each, and the remaiiider 
Is. dd. each. How many boys were there in the club ? 

(5) What part of £2 is f of 5 guineas ? 

Composition. — ^Write an acconnt of the Daisy, Describe the 
flower and leaves ("Wee, modest crimson-tippM flower" — Burnt), 
origin of name, — opens at dawn, doses at night, hence =:day^B eye, 
A sign of spring, and hence beloved. 

TENTH WEEK. 
Lenon 46.— Monday Momixig. Learn. 

FBalm CXIX., Verges 72—80 ; OB subb Learn — 

' FROM LYC-I-DAS.1— rifOtoiiJ 

Weep n<5 more, woefuP shepherds, weep no m6re ; 

For Lyc'-i-das your sorrovr is not dea^ 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery fioor ;^ 

So sinks the day-stai^'in the ocean bed ; 

And yet anon^ repairs' his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore^ 

Flames in the forehead}^ of the moming ^y : 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high. 

Through the dear^^ might of Him that walked the waves ;^^ 

Where, other grvoe^ and other streams along, 

With ne/tUvr^^ pure his oozi^^ locks he laves}^ 

And hears the unexpressiv^'' nuptial song^^ 

In the blest kingdoms meel^^ of joy and love. 

There entertain^ him all the saints above 

In solemn troops,^^ and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing, in their glory move. 

And wipe the tear^ for ever from his eyes. 

1. The name Hilton gave to hia friend Edward King who waa drowned in 
the Irish Sea in his paasage from Chester, 1637. The poem, caUed Lycidas 
^{i«'-i-<2a«y, is a long and beautiful one. 2. Full of woe or sorrow. 3. The one 
you sorrow for. i. Into the waters. 5. The sun when he sets. 6. Soon ; 
quickly. 7. Restores. 8. Adorns. 9. Fresh brilliant rays of golden light. 
10. The east. 11. Precious ; of great worth. 12. Our Lord, who walked on 
the Sea of Galilee (St. Matt, xiv., 25—33). 13. Than those he (Lycidas) used 

[tubn OYBR. 
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LE880H 4&-Continaed. 

to walk along when on earth. 14. The drink of the goda, according to the 
andentB. Any sweet and pleaaant drink. 16. Slimy. 16b Washes. 17. = 
Inexpreeailde ; not able to be expressed ; too beautiful to be expressed in 
wends. IS. A wedding song. 19. Meek refers to kingdom. 20. BeceiTe ; 
amuse. 21. Companies of ansels. 22. Revelation viL, 27. 

JoBM Milton (bom 1608, died 1674) is, after Shakespeare, the greatest Bngliah 
poet. He was a most learned man. a clever writer of prose as well as verse, 
and an excellent lAtin scholar. He was Latin Secretary to Oliver Cromwell, 
and for the last twenty-two years of his life was totally blind (see Lesson 51). 
His principal poems are L' Allegro (see Standard V., Lesson 51); II Penaeroso 
(see Standiuxl VI., Lesson 56), both, written about 1632 ; Faraoise Lost (1667) 
and Paradise Regained (1671). His Ode to the Nativity (1627) is consideied 
the finest poem in the English Language. Most of his iKwtry Is in *' blank 
verse." 

Draw maps (A) Scotland, mountains and rivers; (B) £urope, 
owuTitains and rivers ; (C) Hindustan, towns. 

Lesson 47.— Tuesday Mom. (Geography. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND— RIVERS. 

(A). — The rivers rising in the Lowthers are the Clyde, running 
to the ioest, the Tweed, running to the east, and the ^ith, running 
to the south into Solway Firth. 

' The Clyde is the chief river of Scotland. It rises in the Lowthers, 
and after a very winding course of 100 miles, empties itself into the 
firth of Clyde. It has no important tributaries. 
The Tweed rises about 10 miles from the Clyde, and first flows north- 
vford, and then eastwardf emptying itself into the North Sea. It 
drains the greater part of the ecutem Lowlands, and has valuable 
salmon fishmes. Its length is about 96 miles. 

The other rivers of Scotland are not important. They chiefly 
serve to drain the Likes, and on the west they are nearly all short 
rapid streams from the mountains. Many of the Scottish riven 
have valuable salmon fisheries. 

EUROPE— RIVERS. 

(B). — ^Europe is well watered. About two-thirds of the rivers 
empl^ themselves into the inland seas — ^the White, Baltic, and 
Mediterranean Seas. The largest rivers are — 

The Vol'-ga, flowing into the Casfpia/n Sea. 

The Don, into the Sea of Azof. 

The Dnie'-per (nee^-^'r), Dnies'-ter {nees'-t*r), and Dan'-ube, 

into the Black Sea. 

The North Dwi'-na, into the White Sea. 

The Dii-na, Vis'-tU-la, and O'-der, into the Baltic. 

The Elbe, We'-Ser (va'-z'r), and Rhine, into the North Sea. 

The Seine {san), into the English Channel^ the Loire (J'W6r) and 
Gklrronne\ into the Bay of Biscay y and the Bhdne> into the Chdf 
of Lyons, all flowing through France. 

[go to next page. 
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LESSON 47— Continued. 

The Dou'-ro (doo'-ro), Ta'-guSj Guad-i-a'-na {gwdrd^i-d'-nd), 

Gua-dal-QLHi'-vir {gwd-ddl-M-ver) ^mio the Atlantic,w[id. theE'-brO, 
into the; Mediterranean, all drainiDg the Spanish peninsula. 

The Po, into the Gulf of Venice, and the Ti'-ber, into the 
MedUerranean. 

The largest rivers of Europe are the Volga (2,200 miles), the Danube 
(1,700 miles), the Dnieper, the Don, and the Rhine (700 mUes). 

HINDUSTAN— (Continued). 

(C).-— The Mines yield coal, iron, copper, and gold, and 
diamonds are found in various parts. 

The Soil is generally fertile, but there are large deserts. The 
principal trees are teak (used for shipbuilding), cOCOa, banyan, 

and palms. 

Ricey 9ago (the pith of a kind of palm tree), ginge/' (the root of a plant), 
pepper (the seeds of a plant), indigo (a blue dye obtained from the 
leaves and stalks of certam plants), cotton (a woolly substance 
obtained from the " pods " of a plant), sugar cane^ and opium (the 
juice obtained from the seeds of the white poppy), are aU largely 
cultivated. 
Among the wild animals are the lion, the tiger, the panther, the 
leopard, the elephant, and many kinds of monkeys. 

The people are called Hin-doos'. They are nearly all iddUUert, 
and live chiefly on rice. 

The chief trade of the country is with Great Britain and China, 
The roads are very poor. There are now several lines of railway. 
Large psu^ of the country are covered with thick forests of jungle. 

Climate. — On account of its immense size India has a very varied 
climate. It is one of the hottest countries of the world ; among the 
hills and tablelands the climate is more temperate. 

Gal-CUt'-ta (800,000), on the River Bug'-li, 100 miles from 
its mouth, is tiie capital of British India. It is a magnificent city, 
stretching 5 miles along the banks of the river. 

Other lai^ towns are Al'-la-ha-bad" (a) and Be-na'-res on the 
Oanget, Del'-hl {d&f-he) on the Jumna, a tributary of the Ganges, 
La-nore' and Pesb'-awar {pSsh'-our) Su'-rat on the river Tap'-ty, 
and Ka-ra'-cbi (kd-rd'-tihe), near the Indus, are important ports. 

THE OCEAN. 

(D).— Composition of the Sea. Sea water differs from fresh 
water in containing a large quantity of many SUbstances 

dissolved in it. 

Every 100 ounces of sea water contains 3i OUnces of mineral 
substances in solution, 

Sea water is salt, and this at once shows us that one of the sub- 
stances dissolved in it is common salt. 

[TURK OVER. 
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LESSON 47— Continued. 

From 100 ounces of sea water 2 J ounces of salt can be obtained. 
At one time all the salt used in the BrltlBb Islands was obtained 
from the sea. This was done by making Urge shallow pits, filling 
them with sea water, and allowinc; it to be evaporated (dried U'p) 
by the sun and wind, then filling the pits agam and drying up, 
and so on, until the bottom was covered with a layer of salt and 
other matters. This was taken out and purified. PrestOB FttnB, 
in Scotland, was a noted place for this manufacture, but heat was 
used to dry up the water. Many nations still obtain their supply 
of salt in this way. 

There are many other substances dissolved in sea water, sucb as 

Chlo'ride of MaJsne'sinm, Chlo'ride of Potas'sinm, Sol'phate 

of Lime (or gjrp'suill [jlp'-s&m] from which PUuter of Paris is 
made), Sul'plUbte of Magne'sinm (or Epaom saltt), and very 
small quantities of flint and Carbonatb of Lime (or chalk). 

The most important of these are lime and flint. Though the 
quantity is so small all the skeletons of the inncunerable minuta 
creatures that live in the sea are formed out of these two 
substances. These skeletons, when the creatures die, fall to the 
bottom of the water and form immense bads Of cludk, which 
extend over wide tracts of the sea bottom. All the innumerable 
groups of coral IsluidB and reefil, which are built by the coral 
msects, are formed from the carbonate of lime, dec., whieh they 
exteact from the water of the sea. 

Lesson 48.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) I insure my life for £3,000. What premium do I pay at £8} 
per cent ? 

(2) A merchant buys 340 loads of wheat at 8s. a bush., 2^ per 
cent of it is waated ; he sells 56 per cent of the remainder at 
7s. 6d. a bush., 20 percent at 8s. a bush., and the rest at 10s. a bush. 
What does he gain or lose by the transaction ? 

(3) A grocer mixes 401b. of sugar at 6d. per lb., 301b. at 5id., 
451b. at 5d., and 251b. at i^d. Find the average price per lb. 

(4) Find the value of '5416 of 4icwt. 

(5) The product of two decimals is '033372 ; one of them is 2*7 ; 
find the other. 

Greek Prefixes. — Leam and Write. 

1. a, or an [d]=tDUJu)tit .- as apathy, without feeling ; anarchy, 

atheist, arionymous. 

2. amphi [dfi<f>l] = round or on both aides : as amphitheaXref a round 
theatre ; amphihiouB. 

3. ana, or an [dvd] = bacJCf again, vjp : as analyze, to resolve; 
anatomy, anagram, analogy, anodyne. 

4. anti or ant [cb'W] against : as antipathy, a feeling against ; 

antidote, antagonist, aTi^arctic. 

5. apo or ap [dir6]=/ro7n : as apogee, from the earth ; aphelion, 
apology. 

6. arch, archi, or arche \dpx'h^'= chief : as archbishop, arcAitect, 
archipelago, archetype. 
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Lesson 49.— Thursday Mom. Qrammar. Write and Learn. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words in italics. 

In there stepped a stately raven of the saintly days of yorey 
Not the lea^t obeisance made he ; not la minute stopped or stayed he ; 
But with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chamber-dour — 
Perched upon a bust of Pallas jvat above my chamber-door. — {Poe.) 

Ex. 2. Correct these sentences, and show why ^ley are wrong : I can 
read as good as you. This happened, me being present. He went 
on speaking to who would listen to him. 

Ex. 3. Oive the root and jneaning of these] words : Incredible^ dia- 
credity miscreant, indicate, predicate, index. 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

f IdO » I trust ; fides => faith ; f IddUs = faithful, trusty. 



fidelity f faithfulness ; honesty 
diffidence, want of trust 
infidd, one without faith 
affiance, trust 

mnm 
jUe, a line of soldiers 
jSLament, a fibre 



cortfide, to trust in 
perfidy, unfaithfulness 
feaUy, loyalty 

ho' -na fl' -de, in good faith 
a thread. 

defile, a narrow pass 
profile, the side face 



Lesson 50. —Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) In a school of 73 children, there are 25 boys ; find the 
percentage of girls. If 33 of the children cannot write, what 
percentage can write ? 

(2) Find the average of 16| ; 24J ; 12 ; 951 ; ; 62 ; 4J ; and 
1*625, and express the fraction decimally. 

*(3) Eight men do a piece of work in 6 days. In what time will 
12 men do twice as much ? 

(4) If a post be 5 feet above water, f of its whole length in the 
water, and % in the mud, how long is it ? 

(5) At an election out of 8«000 voters 2^ per cent are unable to 
write. How many were unable to fill up their voting papers ? 

Composition. — Taking Newspapers as your theme, show why 
and how newspapers are useful and valuable. How can the proper 
use of newspapers help a boy in his education? What is an 
improper use of a newspaper ? 

* Soiss to which an asterisk is prefixed will be found worked out in the 
Author's Method of Unity, 3rd edition, price 1/6. John Heywood, Manchester 
and London. (See answer book.) 
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ELEVENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 51.~Monday Morning. Learn. 

Psalm CXIX., Verses 81 — 88 ; or klsk Learn — 

SONNET.i ON HIS BLINDNESS.'— ("iftfton J 

When I consider how my light is spent,^ 

Ere^ half my days,^ in this dark^ world and wide, 
And that one talent J which is death to hide, 
Lodg'd with me uselesSy^ though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest He, returning chide : 
" Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? " 
I fondly^ ask : but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, " God doth not need 

Either man's work or His own gifts ;^^ who best 
Bears His mild yoke^^ they serve Him best : His state 
Is kingly ;^* thousands at His bidding speedy^ 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and toaii."^* 
1. A short poem of fourteen lines, having two stanzas of four lines each 
followed by two of three each. It is of Italian origin. There are few good 
English sonnets. 2. Milton became blind about 1654, thjrough unceasing 
study. 3. Gone. 4. Before. 5. Milton was now about 46 years old. 6. Sad ; 
full of sorrow. 7. Milton only claimed to have received one talent (Matt. 
XXV.). 8. His talent without sight to enable him to use it was useless. 9. 
Foolishly. 10. The gifts God hsus given a man to use for God's glory. 11. 
The slight troubles with which God afflicts His people. 12. His power is 
like that of a king. 13. Go quickly. 14. To wait His bidding. 
Milton also refers to his blindness in " Paradise Lost," Book III., lines 40-55. 

Draw maps (A) Scotland^ mountains, rivers^ and lakes ; (B) Europe^ 
lakes, Jsc. ; (C) Southern Asia. 

Lesson 52.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND. 

(A)- — Lakes. — Scotland is a land of Lakes and Mountains. 
The lakes abound in the middle and northern parts of the country. 
They are generally long and narrow, formed in deep valleys, and are 
very beautiful. The best known lakes are Loch Lo'-mond, Loch 

Ea'-trine/ Loch Awe (oA), Loch Le'-ven, Loch Loch'-y, and 
Loch Ness. 

Loch Lo'-mond, to the w€»t of Ben Lomond, is about 24 miles long, 
and is the largest lake in Great Britain. It has many beautiful 
islands. Its waters flow into the Clyde. 

Loch Ka'-trlne lies to the east of Ben Lomond. It is about nine 

miles long and very deep. It flows into the Fwth. Towsunds the 

south-east of it is a beautiful district called the Tros'-sadlS. Otas- 

gow is supplied with water from this lake. 

* Properly pronounced ka'-iriny but often called itaf -Hn. 
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LESSON 62— Continued. 

EUROPE.— LAKES. 

(B). — The lake districts of Europe are chiefly in the north and 
among the Alps, In the north are — 

La-do'-ga and O-ne'-ga, in Russia; Wen'-er (w'-nV), 
Wet'-ter {v^-fr), andMSB'-lar (md'-ldr), in Sweden; Mi-o'-Sen 
{me-o^-zn)f in Norway, 

The northern lakes are large, but their shores are generally bleak and 
dreary. La-dO'-ga, l^e largest lake in Europej is nearly as large 
as Wales. 

In the centre and sovth are Ba'-la-ton ijbd'^^'n) and Neu'- 

Sied'-ler {noy-sed'-Vr) in Austria; Con'-Stance, Gte-ne'-Va^ and 

Neuf-cha-taL' {riiUh-d-tW) in Switzerland ; Mag-gio'-re {mSd-jo*- 

ra)y Co'-mO. and Gbur'-da in Italy. 

The Italian and Swiss lakes have beautiful scenery. They are gener< 

idly very deep. The two Austrian lakes are salt. 
Along the »<mth-ea»t shores of the Baltic, in Prussia, are many hundred 

small shallow lakes. 
In the Steppes of Russia are a number of salt lakes. Salt lakes have 

generally no outlet ; fresh-water lakes are seldom without outlet. 

L. Win'-der-mere in England, L. Lo'-mond in ScoOand, and 
Longh Neagh {loh nay) in Jrdand, are the chief lakes in the 
British Islands. 



SMALLER BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN ASIA. 

(O* — Ce7-lon^ capital Co-lom'-ho (112,000), on the west coast, 
is a fertile island to the south of Ttidjft, 

We get coffee, sugar, rice, and cinnamon from Ceylon. It has also a 
valuable 1)68X1 fishery on the west coast Qalle (goJ.), on the 
south-west coast, is a station for steamers between Eiurope and the 
East 
Ceylon, thou^ situated so near to India, does not form part of the 
Empire of Hindustan. It has a separate government 

(2) A'-den, on the south coast of Arabia, near the Red Sea, is 
strongly fortified, and is used as a coaling station. 

About 90 miles from Aden, in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, is the 
small island of Pe-rim' (jm-reemf), strongly fortified. It has an 
excellent lighthouse to guide ships throu^ the Strait. 

(3) Hong-Kong, an island at the mouth of the Can-ton' River, 
in China, is the headquarters of the British in China. 

(4) The Strait Settlements, in the Strait of Ma-loud-ca, consist 
of the province of Ma-lac'-ca and the island of Sin-ga-pore\ 
together with several smaller possessions. The town of Singapore 
(139,000) is a port, and warehouse for colonial produce. 

The Strait Settlements are of the greatest importance for purposes of 
trade. 

(5) Cy'-prus, a large and important island in the Meditemtnean, 
vras ceded to England by Turlcey in 1878. 
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LESSON 62— Continued. 

THE OCEAN. 

(D).— Why the Sea is Salt, it is not yet quite certainly 
known what first caused the sea to be salt, but " there is no reason 
to doubt that the salts are, in the main, part of the original com* 
position of the sea, and thus that the sea has always been salt." 

Salt is one of the substances that make up the solid part of the 
globe. The water which falls as rain on the earth dissolves salt 
and other substances out of the ground, and carries them to the sea. 

When the sun and wind dry up the surface of the sea, as they are 

always doing, the vapoor consists of pore water, all the salt, 

and other solid substances, are left behind. This vapour forms 
clouds, the clouds diop as rain, which, passing through the ground, 
finally reaches the sea, carrying more mineral matter into the ocean. 
There is therefore reason to believe that the waters of the ocean 
are gradually, but very slowly, getting Salter. This is especially the 

case in the Mediterranean and Baltic Seas. 

The sea is not of an equal saliaiess in evezy part. In tropical 
regions, and the region of the trade winds, the saltness is the 
greatest, owing to the rapid evaporation. In rainless seas, such 
as the Bed Sea, the saltness is above the average. Seas which 
receive manv large rivers, such as the Baltic and Black Sea, are 
less salt, and the presence ol icebergs also decreases the saltness. 

Lesson 53.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

DISCOUNT (Ordinary, Trade, or Banker's*). 

(1) Find the trade discount on £315, due in 1 year at 5 per cent 

(2) A bill of £500 is due 4 months hence at 3 per cent per 
annum. What is the banker's discount on it t 

(3) What is the banker's discount of £500, due 9 months hence, 
at 4 per cent per annum ? 

(4) What annual income would enable a person to spend 4s. 6d. a 
day and save £2 6s. lO^d. per month ? 

(5) A person is possesHed of -^^ of a ship worth £16,000. He sells 
g of his share ; what has he remaining, and how much is it worth ? 

Greek Prefixes. — Leam and Write. 

7. auto or anth [ain-bs^^self : as autograph, a signature written 

by one's self ; aif^Aentic. 

8. cata or cat [KaTd] = down or from : as cotoract, a waterfall ; 

caiacomhB, cotostrophe, catechise, catholic 

9. dia or di [Sid']= through : as d^tameter, a line passing through ; 
dUAogae, diagonal, dCtorama, c^iocese. 

10. ec or ex ['^K, i^]=<mt of : as eccentric, out of the centre ; exodua, 

11. epi or ep [iirl]=upon or during : as e/)ttaph, an inscription on 
a tombstone ; epidemic, epoch, ephemeral. 

12. html [iifd^s^hdlf : as hemisphere, half a sphere. 

* These cases of discount are all calculated Uke simple interest They 
need only be worked out to the nearest farthing. 
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Lesson 54.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words m italics. 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
By all their country^s wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hdlowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod, — (PT. Collins.) 
Ex. 2. Paraphrase the above (t.e., turn into prose), 

Ex. 3. Give the meaning of these words, so as to show the force of 
the prefix : Conjoin, circumference, co-equal, decline, countersign, 
depress. 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

flngO = I form ; fictuB = formed ; flgHra = a form. 
fiction, an invented story ; a lie figure, a form, a shape 
eff^, an image di^gure, to spoil the form or 

feign, to pretend shape 

configure, to shape tran^gure, to change the out- 

pr^wre, to exhibit beforehand ward form 



fraiemal, belonging to a brother 
fria/r, a brother, or member of 
certain religious bodies 



firftter = a brother (Fr. form, fr^re). 



fraiernize, to join together like 

brothers 
fratricide, murder of a brother 



Lesson 55.— Itiday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the ordinary discount on £107 5s., due 6 months hence, 
at 5 per cent per annum. 

(2) £1,336 lis. 3d. is due at the end of 3} years ; what is the 
banker's discount on it at 5 per cent ? 

(3) What is the trade discount, at 2^ per cent, on £630 28. 6d. 
due in 3 months ? 

(4) Express £1 10s. 8*S4d. in pounds sterling. 

(5) If the carriage of 11 tons IScwt. for 108 miles cost £7 78. lid. ; 
what would be charged for the carriage of 141cwt. a distance of 
36 miles ? 

CoMFOSinON. — Continue your composition exercise on Newspapers 
(see last Friday's lesson). Give a history of newspapers. The fii*st 
one issued in England was in 1622, and was called The Weekly News, 
Their gradual increase in size. Early news possible by means of 
the telegraph. Cheap price. Large number printed. Our chief 
English daily paper, The Times, Daily papers now published in all 
the lai*ge towns and a large number of weekly ones all over the 
country. Uses of advertisements. 

P 
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TWELFTH WEEK. 
Lesson 56.— Monday Morning. Leaxn. 

Psalm CXIX;, Vcthb 89—96 ; or blsb Learn— 

THE TRIAL SCENE 

Frtm, SJiaketpeareU Merchant of Venice. 

DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

Dttke of Vbn'icb. Sht'lock, a Jew. 

Anto'nio, the Merchant of Venice. Por'tia, a rich Heireu^ wife o/BoManio. 

Bassa'nio, Am FHend. Neris'sa, her Waiting-maid, wft of 

Sala'nio, \ BW--/7. #/» A^*^i^ Oratiano. 

Salabi'no. h^'^JS^niT MagniTicoee of Venice, Officer of the 

Gratia'no, j ««« -o«^»«a»»«>- Courtof Justice; Attendants. 

Act rv. Scene I. — Venice.^ A Court of Justice. 

2)uke. WhaJb /* is Antonufi here ? 

Ant, Ready, so please your grace. 

Duke. I am sorry for thee : tibou art come to antwer^ 

A ttony^ advenaryf an inhuman wretch^ 

Unca/poM^ of pity, void and e/ayptj^ (6) 

Prom any (irawi^® of mtrcyy^ 
Ant. I have heard 

Your grace^^ hath ta*en great pains to qu<dify^^ 

His rigoroua course ;^* but since he stands obdu''rate,^'^ 

And that no lawful means can carry me 

Out of his envy's reach^^ I do oppose (10) 

My 'pa;tienc^'^ to his fury ; and am arm'd 

To suffer, with a quietness of spirit, 

The very^^ tyranny and rage of his. 

1. A dty on the north-west side of the G. of Venice. From the 9th till the 
16th century it was the most Important, and the most splendid commercial 
city in Europe. 2. What, an interjection simply calling attention. It does 
not ask the question. 8. Antonio was a young merchant of Venice who lent 
money to people in distress and did not take any interest for it. 4. To swear 
or speak m return; to reply to. 5. Stony hearted; hard hearted. 6. One 
who is opposed to another. 7> A miserable, bad man. 8. Incapable. 9. 
Both' words mean the same thing. 10. The smallest quantity. 11. Kind 
feeling ; pity. 12. A title, or name, used in speaking to a duke. 13. To turn 
him &om his cruel intention. 14. Cruel intention. 16. (Pro. Sb-dU'-raL 
Now we pro. Sb'-du-rat) very crueL 16. Out of the reach <xt his hatred or 
malice. 17. I patiently bear his wicked anger. 18. BeaL 

Draw maps (A) Scotland; (B) Europe, countries; {O) Africa, 
mountains^ due. 



Lessons?.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leaxn. 

SCOTLAND— LAKES. 

(A)* — All the important lakes, except Loch Le'-ven, areiotuated 
in th9 Highland9. The rivers in connection with the lak JBoften 

(30 TO NEjCT PAGE, 
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LESSON 67— Continued. 

form beautiful waUrfaUs. The most noted one is the Falls of 
Fy'-ers, 277 feet in height, on the east of Loch Nets, The Falls 
OX the Clyde, near Lan'-ark, are also celebrated. 

Locn Awe, in Argyll ia the next lake in size to Loch Lomond. It 
is long and narrow, and is emptied into Loch Et'-ive (it'-ev), an 
arm of Loch Lin'-ime. 
Loch Le'-ven, in Kinrou^ is a small oval lake, and is chiefly interest- 
ing for its castle, on an island, in which Mary Queen of Scots was 
kept prisoner, and from which she escaped in 1568. 
LocbB Lochy and Ness are situated in Qlenmore. They form 
part of the Caledonian Canal, which extends from Moray Firth 
and Inverness on the taaty to Loch Eil fel) on the we«t, about 60 
miles. It was b^^un in 1805 and opened in 1822, and was intended 
to obviate the passage of ships round the north coast ; but it is 
shallow in parts, and is little used. 

(B).— COUNTRIES OF EUROPE, WITH THEIR CAPITALS, &c. 



Countries of Europe. 


Capital and Chief Towns. 


Rivers, Ac., they stand 
on. 


United Kingdom— 

§ (eng'-land....-! 

" JSCOr-LAND ..1 


Lon'-don 


On the R. Thames 

„ R. mtr-Ky. 

„ R. Ii'^tll. 
Near the F. qf Forth. 
On the R. Clyde. 

„ R. Tay. 

„ R. Lif.fey. 

,, Be\faa Lough. 

,, Cork Harbour. 

„ Chrutiania Bay. 

„ L. MoiAar. 

„ Sownd. 

,, R. Am'-itd. 

„ R. Senne (sSn.) 


LlV'-BR-POOL 

Man'-ches-teb 

Ed'-in-buboh (id'4n^ifrdj. 
Glas'-oow 


DUN-DEl/ 


Dub'-lin 


IBE'-LAND ....I 
Vcac'-WVLy and) 

O vv o *uO^L •••• •••••• 

Dfln'-mark 


Bel-fast' 


GOBK 


Chbis-ti-a'-m-a 

Stock'-holm 


Co-pen-ha'-oen 

Am'h3T1SR-PAM .......... 


Hor-land - 


1 Bel-ginm 


Bbus-sels' 



(0). — ^Africa is a very compact continent, and is more than three 
times the size of Em'ope. The sea nearly surroimds it It has the 

Mediterranean on the northf the Atlantic on the west, and the 
T pH^"-*" Ocean and the Bed Sea on the east. 

It is joined to ^ Ma by the IsthmuS Of Suez, about 72 miles long. 
The Suez Canal (85 miles) is longer than the Isthmus, as it does not 
run in a straight line. 

The Qtllf of Goin'-ea and Table Bay are the chief bays on the 

voegt, and the Moz-am-biQiue' ('beeifj Cfhannel and the Qnlf of 

A'-den the principal parts of the sea on the east. 

The principal capes are Cape Verde, and the Cape Of Good 
Hope on the toest. 

Mountains and Plains. — All the principal mountains appear to be 
round the coast, and the interior seems to consist chiefly of elevated 

[tubn ovbb, 
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LESSON 67- Continued. 

tablelands. The principal mountains are the At'-lslS MtS. in the 
northy the Kong MtS. in Upper Ouinea, and the MtS. of Ab-3rs- 
sin'-ia in the Nile district. There are some high mountains near the 
centre of the continent, amongst the lakes, south of the Equator. 

North of the Equator is the Great Desert or Sa-ha'-ra (d), the 
largest desert in the world. It stretches from the Atlantic to Egypt, 
and is about two-thirds the size of Europe. 

THE OCEAN— (Saltness continued). 

(D). — The uses of the salt in the sea are — 

(1 ) To prevent the water becoming corrupt or putrid. 

(2) To regulate evaporation, as salt water evaporates more 

slowly than fresh water. 

(3) To retard freezing. Owing to the amount of mineral 

matters dissolved in sea water it freezes at a lower 
temperature than fresh water. Hence the open sea is 
never frozen over, except towards the poles. 

Temperature of the Ocean. Large bodies of water keep 
a much more regular temperature than do large masses of land. 

Water is a bad conductor of heat, it therefore receives heat 
less readily than land, and also parts with it more slowly than the 
land does. 

In Polar regions the surface water is generally colder than the 
deep sea, and the heat rises with the depth, but in the open sea the 
surface temperature is higher than that of the deep water. 

The lowest layers of water, even under the equator, are generally 
at about the freezing point. It appears there is an underflow of 
cold water from the Polar Seas to the Tropics, which compensates 
for an overflow of the warm tropical waters towards the Poles. 

In enclosed seas the temperature generally remains the same 
after a certain depth, and does not decrease as lower depths are 
reached. 

Lesson 58.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the banker's discount at 3 per cent on £937 14s. 7d. due 
1 year hence. 

(2) A bill for £1,150 10s. 6d. is payable in 10 weeks 3 days at i\ 
per cent ; find the banker's discount on it. 

(3) What is the trade discount on 50 guineas, due 14 months 
hence, at 6 per cent per annum ? 

(4) What principal will produce £48*125 interest in 1*25 years 
at 5 per cent, simple interest ? 

(5) If 2*2 per cent is deducted from £760, how much remains ? 

[go to next page. 
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LESSON 68— Continued. 

Greek Prefixes. — Leam and Write. 

13. hypo [inr6]=tmder : as hypotheaa, a placing under ; A^j^ocrite. 

14. meta or met {jieTd] = change or after : as m«tomorphosis, a 

change of form ; m^tophor, metonymy. 

15. para^ par, or pari [vapd']=by the side off equal : as parable^ a 
similitude ; paradox, 2>aragraph, jxtraphrase, parody, jparallel. 

1 6. peri [Te/)f ] = round : as period, a going round (of time) ; periphery. 

17. syn, Sy, Syl, Sjrm, or sys [(rifp]=together : as synthesis, a 
placing together ; systole, ^flable, «^pathy, ^xtem. 

Lesson 59.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Leam. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words in italics. 
By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 
By forms unseen their dirge is swng ; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dweU a weeping hermit there. — ( W. CoUins.) 
Ex. 2. Paraphrase the above (i.e., turn into prose). 
Ex. 3. Break up the following words into prefix, stem, and affix, and 
give the meaning as shown by the component parts (Notb. — The 
stem is that part of the word which is formed f rom, or contains the 
root, and to which the prefix and afi&x is attached) : Contradict, 
interdiction, predict, adjourn, sojourn, disciplinarian. 
Affixes. — Leam and Write. 

I. — Affixes FORMma Nouns. 
1. Denoting the agent or doer of a thing. 

*ster, as game-ster, spin-ster. 
tan or ) as public-an, pag-an. 



*ar, as li-ar, begg-ar. 
*^ r as drunk-ard, slugg-ard, 

'art,) 



^^ ' bragg-art. 



in or ) 
tane, ( as hum-ane. 
tain^ as capt-ain, chapl-ain. 



*er, as writ-er, do-er. ten, as heath-en. 
* = English ending, t = Latin ending. 

Lesson 60.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What trade discount would be given on £14,924 lis. 8d., due 
iu 25 days' time, at 2 per cent ? 

(2) £370 is due 14 weeks 2 days hence ; if this sum was put out 
at simple interest at 4} per cent per annum, find the discount on it. 

(3) A bill of £560 128. Od. is due in 9 months at 3f per cent per 
annum ; what banker's discount would be given ? 

(4) I pay £81 8s. 3d. in settlement of a bill for goods value 
£83 10s. ; what is the percentage of discount allowed me ? 

(5) Find the compound interest on £480 for 3 years at 2J per 
cent per annum. 

Composition. — Describe a voyage from NewcasUe-on-Tyne round 
England to Liverpool, noting particularly anything of interest you 
would be likely to see, or write a letter on the weather. 
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THIRTEENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 61.— Monday Morning. Loam. 

Psalm CXIX., Verses 97—104 ; or elsb Leabn — 

THE TRIAL SCENE— (Continued). 

Duhe, Oo one, and call the Jew into the court. 

Solan, He's ready at the door ; he comes, my lord. (15) 

Enter Shylook. 

Ihthe. Make room, and let him stand before our face. 
Shylook, the toorld^ thinks, and I think so too. 
That thou but lead'tt this fashion^ of thy malia^ 
To the last Tiour of act ;* and then, *tis thought, 
Thou'lt show thy mercy, and remorsej^ more strange (20) 
Than is thy streoige apparenfi cruelty. 
We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 

1. The people of Venice, and every one who knew about the affair. 2. 
Keepest this aho^ of malice. 8. Badness of disixudtion ; desire to do harm 
to others. 4. As long as possible ; acting, pretence. 6. Pity. 6. Seeming. 

Jhaio maps (A) Scotland, towns ; (B) France ; (C) Egypt. 

Lesson 62.— Tuesday Mom. (Geography. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND. 

(A). — ^Division. — Scotland is divided into 82 counties. It is 
scarcely necessary to learn their names ; but it may be remembered 
that the largest are Ar-gyle', Ross, In-ver-ness', Suth'-er-land, 
Ab-er-deen', Perth, Lian'-ark, Ayr, and Dum-fries'. The mOSt 
populous are Ed'-in-burgh, Ab-er-deen', For'-far, Ren'-frew, Ayr, 
Fife, Perth, and Stir'-ling. The population is nearly 3,750,000, or 
about that of London. 

Industrial Pursuits.— Agriculture, manufactures, and 

commerce. 

(1) Agriculture. — Only about one-third of Scotland is cultivated, 
owing to the mountains, and of this a large part is pasture 
land* There are few forests, and the chief tree grown is the fir. 
The chief grain cultivated is oatS* The farming is good, the Scotch 
being amongst the best farmers in the world. 

The most fertile tracts are Strathmorey the Plain of Cnym'-artyy and the 
Lothiani (which is the district soutii of the river Forth); the Cane 
of Ootorie, between the Firth of Tav and the Sidlaw HiUs and Teviot- 
daU. Numbers of sheep and cattle are fed on the moors and high- 
lands. The climate is generally colder and blester than in England. 
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LESSON 62— Continued. 
(B).— COUNTRIES OP EUROPE, WITH THEIR CAPITALS, &c. 



Countries of Europe. 


Capital and Chief Towns. 


Rivers, Ac, 
they stand on. 


German BmplTe— 

PRUB'-SIA ....| 
S. GER'-MANY . . 

AoB'-tro-Hun-ga'- ( 
ri-an Empire . . ( 

Swlts'-er-laiLd ..{ 

Tmnod 1 

Por'-ta-gal 

Spain 


Bbr-liu' 


On the R, Spree, 

„ K Elbe. 

„ JL r-ear (^'-z'ry. 

,t R. Dan'-vJbe. 

„ 0.0/ Venice. 

„ JL Aar. 

„ l>. Oeneva. 

„ R. Seine (Oai), 

„ 0. of LyvM. 

„ R. Ta'-fftu. 

„ R.Man-ztMui''ree 

„ R. Ti'-ber. 

„ R. Ar'-no. 

„ G. qf JB-gi'-na 

„ £o^-po-ru8, 

„ R, M-kar, 

„ R. DufHrbo^vUf'Ba 

„ R. Dan'-ube. 
In the Interior. 
OntheJZ. N^-va. 


Ham'-buro 


Mu'-NiCH (mu'-nik) 

Vi-BN'-NA (ve-in'-nd) 

iBi-TS^ (tr^sif) 

Bebne (b^i/m) 


Ge-nb'-va 


Par'-is 


Mar-seille' (mdr-adl'J . . 
Lis' -BON 


Ma-dbid' 


It'-aly 1 

Greece 


Rome 


Flob'-bnce 


Ath'-ens 


Tnr'-key 


COK-STAN-TIN-O'-PLE 

So-FBf-A (95'fr-d) 

Bu'-CHAB-EST 


Bnl-ga'-rl-a 

Bon-ma'-nla 

Ser'-vl-a 


Bel-grade' 


Hon'-te-ne'-gro > . 
Rns'Bi-a 


Cetigne' (sitrtem'y* 

St. Pe'-ters-bubo 



* Or Cet-tln'-Je (Ut-t^'-y&). 



SEAS, &o., OF AFRICA. 

(C)' — (1) The Meditebbanban separates Africa from Ewope on 
the northj and receives the R. Nile. 4,000 miles long. 

TMs river is the largest in ihe Old World, and rises somewhere south 
of the equator. It overflows its banks every vear. 

(2) The Atlaittic receives the River Gam'- Dl-a south of C, Verde, 

the R. Ni'-ger (m'-jSr) flowing into the Chdf of Quinea, and the 

B. Con'*gO and the Orange R. further south. 

The Congo is sometimes called the Za-lre' {zd-eer'). Its lower course 

is called the Livingstone. 
The Ca-na'-ry IldandS, north of C. Verde, belong to Spain^ the Cape 

Verde Islands, opposite C. Verdey belong to Portugal^ and the 

islands of As-oen'-Sl-on and St. Hcd-e'-na helong to England: all 

are in the Atlantic. 

(3) The Mo-zam-bique' Channel receives the Zam-be'-si, in 
which are the celebrated Victoria Falls. 

The large island of Mad-a-gas'-car is separated from the mainland 
by this channeL It is about twice the size of the British Islands. 

THE OCEAN— (Temperature continued). 

(D). — ^The temperature of the sea undergoes lUiU change during 
the year, as compared with the land. This is a most important fact, 
and has a great influence upon the climate of sea-washed countries. 

Between the hottest part of the day and the coldest part of the 

[tubn ovp 
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LESSON 62— Continuod. 

night the greatest difference in the temperature of the surface of 
the sea does not exceed four degrees. 

In the Tropics the average temperature of the Atlantic is about 82', 

and nearly the same for the Pacific In the North Atlantic it 

falls to 64°. In the North Pacific it is about 70% and in the Soath 

Pacific 67°. The general bottom temperature is from 32° to 35°. 

Colour of the Sea. The colour of the sea varies very much. 

Shallow water is a psJe sea-green, deeper water a deep blue, 

and very deep water a deep iudlgO. 

The colour near the shore is also affected by the weather, and 
the nature of the rocks and soil of the shore. 

The blue colour of the ocean is only seen when the water is in 
large masses. A glassful of sea water appears just like the same 
quantity of drinking water. 

The Mediterranean Sea ia noted for the hluenaa of its waters. 
The Bed Sea gets its name from the reddish tinge given to the 
water near the shore, and among the coral-reefs, by immense num- 
bers of minute creatures found in it. The TellOW Sea is so called 
because of the yellow mud which is brought into it by rivers, or 
which is washed up from the bottom. 

Lesson 63.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the banker's discount on £6fi5i 7s. 6d., due IJ year 
hence, at 4} per cent 

(2) What trade discount would be paid on £1,691 12s. 8d., due 
in 16 months, at 4 J per cent ? 

(3) What is the ordinary discount on £1,415, due in 5 months, sX 
7 per cent ? 

(4) If a pair of boots be sold for lis. 6d. at a gain of 15 per cent, 
how much will be gained or lost if they are sold for 9s. 6d. 1 

(5) Find the value of £7-875 + '875 of a guinea + S of 4 Jd. + 3-85 
of a crown. 

Latin Boots* — Leam and Write. 

dgo »- 1 do ; agens, agentis = doing ; actus » done. 



agent, one who acts or does some- 
thing for another. 
agile, nimble in doing. 
act, to do ; something done. 
auction, state of doing ; a deed. 



active, doing quickly. 
alitor, one who acts. 
actual, real. 

ena>ct, to order a thing to be 
done. 



Lesson 64.— Thursday Mom. GrammSar. Write and Leam. 

Ex 1. Analyse and Parse the words in italics. 

Bad company is like a nail driven into a post, which, after the first 
and second blow, rrvay he dravm out with little difficulty ; but being 
once driven up to the head, the pincers can not talce hold to draw it 
out, but which can only be done by the destruction of the wood. — 
{Augustine.) 

[go to next page. 
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LESSON 64-Continued. 

Ex. 2. Correct these sentences, and shxyw why they are wrong : He 
gave it me jesterd&j. The quality of the apples were good. Qlory 
and honour is dead. I am as busy as when you was last here. 

Ex. 3. Give the meaning of these words so as to show the force of the 
prefix: Dismount, eject, export, divide, incomplete, incorrect, 
oppress, confirm. 

AfSjCeS. — Learn and Write. 

I. — Affixes fobming Nouns. 
1. Denoting the agent or doer {continued). 



f on, as surge-on. 
-t*a]lt, as occup-ant, ten-ant. 
lute, as advoc-ate, deleg-ate. 
taiy, as mission-ary, libr-ary. 
tent, as ag-ent. 



tor> as auth-or, inspect-or. 
:|:ee, as trust-ee, legat-ee. 
ifieer, as mutin-eer, auction-eer. 
§ic, as mechan-ic, crit-ic. 
§ist, as botan-ist, bapt-ist. 



t=Latin ending. t=^^iich ending. §=Qreek endinif. 

Lesson 65.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What would be paid as banker's discount on £246 16s. from 
March 26th to June 23rd, both days included, at 3| per cent ? 

(2) What is the trade discount on £5,556, due 4^ years hence, at 
3i per cent ? 

(3) For a certain sum of money payable at the end of the year 
five chairs can be bought ; and six chairs of the same sort can be 
bought for the same sum in ready money. What is the rate of 
discount ? 

(4) Convert 7§ into a vulgar fraction with denominator 56, and 
turn this vulgar fraction into a decimal. 

(5) If i of a small house be worth £36 10s. 7id., what share will 
cost £125 5s. ? 

Composition. — ^Write a letter to your teacher asking him for a 
chara^Aer. You are going to a situation if your testimonials are 
satisfactory ; describe the situation and the duties required of you. 

FOURTEENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 66.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

Psalm CXIX., Verses 105 — 112 ; or blsb Lbabn — 

THE TRIAL SCENE— (Continued). 

Shy, I have possessed"^ your grace of what I purpose ; 
And by our holy Sabbath have I sworn. 
To have the dwc' and forfeit of my bond : (25) 

If you deny it^ let the danger light 
Upon your cluirteii^ and your city's freedom. 

[turn over. 
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LES80H 66— Continued. 

You'll aak me, why I rather choose to have 

A weight of carrion flesh^^ than to receiye 

Three thousand dwxLU .** I'll not answer that : (30) 

But, say, it is my huftumr ? Is it answered ? 
BcM, This is no answer, thou unfeeling man, 

To excuse the cv/rrtnJfi of thy cruelty. 
Shfy, I am not bound to please thee with my answers. 

1. Informed. 2. That which is owed, viz., the pound of flesh. 3. Befnaeto 
order me this. C The laws. 0. Bad. worthless, or dead flesh. 6. A coin 
worth about 4s. 6d. in silver, and 98. in gold ; but it had various valaee. 7* 
Fkncy (pro. you'-mir). "Humour" [L. Ailmdr, fluid, moisture] refers to a 
person's ditposUum. It was formerly bellevcKl there were four principal 
moutureSf or " humours^" in the body. If one of these was more in quantity 
than the other, some kind of bad temper was the result ; but a proper mixture 
of them caused "good humour." 8. The course. To excuse the cruel way 
you are acting. 

Draw maps (A) ScotUmd, towns ; (B) FraMt^ physical ; (0) Africa. 

Lesson 67.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND. 
(A). — (2) Manufactores — ^The most important manufactures 

are those of cotton, wooUen, linen, iron, and silk. 

(a) Cotton and Silk ; chiefly made at GlBbS'-gOW and Pals'-ley, 
on the mouth of the Clyde, 
(6) Woollens ; in the valley of the Tweed, at Haw'-ick (Ao'-U;} 

and Oal-a-shiels', and also at Stir^-ling and Pais'-ley. 

(c) Linen ; at Dnn'-dee, Mon'-trose, Ar'-broatli {dr^.^brotk). 

The cotton manufacture is carried on chiefly in the tresf, the linen in 
the efuAy and the woollen in the aouth-eatt. 

(d) The Iron Manufagture has its chief seat towards the lower 

course of the (^yde at Glas'-gOW, at Air'-drie (dr^-dre), in 
Lanark, and also at Oar'-ron, in Stirling, 

The mineral wealth of Scotland is included between the months of 
Ihe Clyde and Toy, and St. Abb's Head, and the town of Ayr. 
Coal and iron are abundant within this district. 
(/) SHiFBUiLDiNa is an important branch of trade on the mouth 
of the Clyde, especially at Glas'-gOW. 

EuBOPK— FRANCE.— Physical. 
(B). — ^Boundaries. — North by the English Channel, the 

Straits of Dover, and Belgium : west by the Bay of Biscay ; 
south by the Pyrenees and the Mediterranean ; east by Italy, 
Switzerland, and Germany. The Alps, the Jura Mts., and the 

Vosges (vozh) Mts. form the boundary. The area is nearly four 
times that of England, or about 204,000 square miles. 

SuBFAOR — ^The surface is flat or undulating. In the centre are 
the An'-vergne (o'-vUm) Mts., and in the wuihreati the 

Oe-vennes' (sa-vin'). [go to nbxt fags. 
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LESSON 67-Gontinued. 

RiVBBS. — France is well watered. The Seine (sdn) rises in the 
Cevennes, and flows into the English Channel The Loire CltcUr), 
600 miles long, rises in the Cevennes, and the Gfl-ronne' (g^rUn' ) 
rises in the Pyrenees ; both rivers flow into the Bay of Biscay. The 
Shdne, rising in the Alps, flows through the L. of GeneVft into 
the G. of Lyons. 

Cldcate and Pboductigns. — ^The climate is similar to that of 
England in the norths but much warmer further 90uth. The soil is 
fertile. There are extensive forests in the east. The minerals are 
not important, excepting coal and iron in the nortii-ecut, AgA' 
cnltore iB backw8a*d — maize, the vine and the cHivCf tobacco^ beet- 
root, and madder are cultivated. 

AFRICA. — Physical Features. 

(C.) — Lakes. — The lakes of Africa are one of its important physical 
features. Lake Tchad {tsh4d), to the soutii, of Sahara, is a shallow 
fresh water lake, having no outlet Lakes Albert Nyan'-za 
{n*ydn'-zd) and Victona Nyanza^ situated on the equator, are 
connected with the NUe. L. Tan-gan-yi'-ka (t=e) lies aouth of the 
equator. L- Nyas'-sa {rCyd'-sd) empties itself by the R. Shi'-ix 
{M-rd) into the Zcmhesi. 

Cldcate, Soil, and Pbodugtions. — ^As the greater part of Africa 
lies within the tropidf the climate is hot, but the nortii and aouth are 
temperate. The west coast is very unhealthy. A great part of the 
land is barren, but the river banks and valleys are very fertile 

Gold is found in the west and sotUh, diamonds in the aouth, and 
iron and copper in the north. 

The date palm grows abundantly, and wild coffee is found in 
Abyssinia. Much cotton is cultivated in Egypt, and lai^e quan- 
tities are exported. 

The inhabitants are mostly of the Negro race, and probably 
number 210 miUions. 

THE OCEAN. 

(D). — ^Movements of the Ocean. The waters of the sea are 
never still, they are constantly moving about, and these move- 
ments are of three kinds — 

(1) Waves — produced by the wind. 

(*2) Tides — produced by the attraction of the sun and moon. 

(3) Currents — ^produced by differences in temperature and 

density. 

Waves. These are movements of the surface of the ocean, 

produced generally by winds. 

At first they are a mere ripple upon the surface, as when you 

[turn over. 
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LESSON 67— Continued. 

blow gently upon the water in a saucer, but these ripples, in the 
open sea, and under a high wind, are lashed into great waves. 

The largest waves are generally about 40 feet from crest to 
trough, but the average height of Atlantic waves is not more than 
24 feet. Large waves advance at from 30 to 40 miles an ho\ir. 

In a wave it is not the water that advances but the form only. 
The water forming the waves simply lises Up and cLown, remain- 
ing all the time nearly in the same place. 

When a wave comes near the shore, where the water is shallow, 
and the bottom interferes with the rising and falling of the water, 
the trough, or foot Of the Wave, is held back, and the top or 
crest curves forward and breaks with great force, forming what 

are called breakers. 

Lesson 68.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) A tradesman announces " 25 per cent for ready money ;" 
what will be paid for goods nominally worth £17 10s. 6d. on these 
terms? 

(2) What is the ordinary discount, at 4|d. per cent, on £55, due 
146 days hence ? 

(3) What vulgar fraction is equivalent to the sum of 14*4 and 
1*44 divided by Qieir difference ? 

(4) In how many years will £125 become £175 at 4 J per cent 
per annum ? 

(5) A provision dealer bought 3 casks of butter for £9, containing 
respectively 481b., 521b., and 601b. How must he sell it per pound 
BO as to gain 20% on his outlay ? 

Latin Roots. — Leam and Write. 

axilma = iife. 



animalf a living creature. 
animate, to give life to ; to 
encourage. 



amity, friendship. 

amiable, worthy to be loved. 

enmity, without love ; hatred. 



inanimate, without life. 
reanimate, to animate again. 
animalcule, a small animal. 



amo = I love ; axnans, amantis = loving ; amatus => loved. 



amateur, a lover of an art or 
science ; a beginner. 



Lesson 69.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Leam. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words in italics. 

The numerous cooks who attended on the prince's progress, having 
exerted all their art in varying the forms in which the ordinary pro- 
visions were served up, had succeeded in rendering ihem perfectly 
unlike their natural appearance. — (Scott.) 

[go to next page. 
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LESSON 69— Continued. 
Ex. 2. Break up these worth into their component parts {prt^fiXf stents 
and affix), and give the meaning : Transaction, actual^ counteract, 
agility, unequal, triangle. 

Ex. 3. Form these words into verbs : Advice, person, numerous, 
glad, joy, sweet. 

Afl£z6S. — Leam and Write. 

Affixes forming Nouns (Continued). 
(2) Denoting state of being, or qvxdity, or order. 

*neSS, as dear-nesB, good-ness, 

dark-ness. 
*tll, as wid-th, 8treng-th,four-tli. 
+acy, as conspir-acy, accur-acy. 
tance } as abund-ance, fragr- 

or >• ance. 
fancy,) as const-ancy, inf-ancy. 

tee or ice, gra-ce, just-ice. 

t^Latin ending. 



*doni, as king-dom, free-dom, 

martyr-dom. 
*llOOd, as man-hocd, chUd-hood, 

boy-hood. 

*red, as kind-red, hat-red. 

*ship ) as friend-ship, wor- 

or > ship, court-ship. 

*SCape, ] as land-scape. 

*=:Engli8h ending.' 



Lesson 70.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What will a banker pay for £2,076 10s., due in 1 month, at 5 
per cent ? 

(2) What shall I pay for goods charged in the account as worth 
£50 158. 6d., if I pay ready money and receive discount of 2d. in the 
shilling ? 

(3) A bill of £649 is dated on June 23rd, 1883, at 6 months, and 
is drscounted on July 8th at 3^ per cent ; what does the banker 
charge for discounting ? (Work to the nearest farthing.) 

(4) What is the expense of carpeting a room 26Jft long and 18ft. 
broad, with carpet J yard wide at Ss. 4d. per yard ? 

(5) If 5*25 yards of calico cost 3s. 8'625d., what will be the cost of 
367-5 yards ? 

Composition. — ^Write a letter to your uncle in New York 
describimg anything remarkable that has lately occurred in your own 
town, or in England, or in Europe, and which will be likely to 
interest him. 

FIFTEENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 71.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

Psalm CXIX., Verses 113 — 120 ; or else Learn — 
THE TRIAL SCENE— (Continued). 

Ant. I pray you, think you question^ with the Jew : (35) 

You may as well go stand upon the beach, 
And bid the main floods bat^ his usual height ; 
You may as well use question* with the wolf 



[turn ovkr. 
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LESSON 71— Continued. 

Why he hath made the ewe^ bleat for the lamb ; 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines (40) 

To wag their high tops, and to make no noised 

When they are fretten^ with the guutt^ of heaven : 

You may as well do any thing most hard, 

As seek to soften that — than which what's harder ? — 

His Jewish heart : — Therefore, I do beseech^ you, (45) 

Make no more offers, use no further means, 

But, with all brief and plain conveniencyf^^ 

Let me have judgment, and the Jew his wilL 

1. Argue; plead. 2. The mighty ocean. 3. To lower, to lessen. 
4. Argue 'vdth; ask questiona of. 0. A female sheep. 6. And (order 
them) to make no noise. 7. Agitated ; blown about, ft. Winds. 9. Beg ; 
ask earnestly. 10. In as quick and short a manner as the law will allow, 
let the judge sentence me, and satisfy the Jew. 

Draw maps (A) Scotland ; (B) Franot ; (C) Africa, countries. 

Lesson 72.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leam. 

SCOTLAND. 

(A)' — (3) CoifMBBCE. — ^The commerce is considerable, and is 
rapidly increasing ; the principal imports being raw material for 
consumption or manufacture, and the exports manufactured goods. 

Agricultural produce, including numbers of sheep and cattle, is 
sent in large quantities to England. 

The cllief ports, in order of importance, are Glas'-gOW, on 
the (Xyde ; Leith - ^^h), the port of Edinburgh, on the Forth : 
Green'-OCk, on the Clyde; Ab-er-deen', on the Dee; and 
Dun-dee', on the Tay. 

The greatest trade of Scotland is with England and Ireland. 

After Liverpool, London, and Bristol, Glasgow is the most important 

port in the British Islands. Ita foreign trade is very extensive. 
Peterhead', in Aberdeen, is the great seat of the cod fishery, and, 
with I>iinaee, of the whale fishery in the Northern seas. 

Europe. — FRANCE. — Political. 

(B)> — ^Manufacturbs. — France ranks next to England as a manu- 
facturing and commercial country. 

The important manufactures are wine and brandy, gilTr, 

cotton, woollen, and linen, hardware^ and jewellery. 

' Champagne f sham-pan') and Burgundy wmes are grown in the eastern 
districts about the sources of the Rivers Mouse, Seine, and Sadne 
(ion) ; and Claret near Bor-deaux' (bdr-do'J. The town of Gog-nao^ 
fkdn-ydkf)f on the R. Charentejia famous for brandy. 

Lyons, on the B. Rhdne, and Paris are noted for EOlk manufacture. 

Cotton, wooUen, and Unen are made in the north-east, at UUe (tel) 

and Rouen (roo-on'j, 

[go to nbxt paqk. 
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LESSON 72— Continued. 

The Population is about thirty-eight millions, and the Govern- 
MBNT is, at present, a Republic under a president. The religion is 
Roman Oatholic, but all forms are tolerated. 

The most importont foreign possessions of France are Al-ge'-tiBL, 
in the north of Africa, the chief town of which is Al-giors' ; and 
Bour'-bOIl or Re'-union, an island to the east of Madagascar. 
France- has also small possessions in Hindustan, Oochln China, 

the West Indies, South America, and Oceania. 

(0).— COUNTRIES OF AFRICA, 



Chief Countries 
of Africa. 


Capital and Chief 
Towus. 


Rivers, Ac, they 
stfuidon. 


Bgypttan Dominions— 
E'-STDt ■! 


CAf-RO CK'-roj 

Ai.-ex-an'-dri-a .... 

SU'-EZ 


On the j;. Nile. 

„ Mediterranean, 
t, Bed Sea. 
„ B. Nile. 

Near L. Dem'-be-a. 

On the Mediterranean. 

II II 

„ B. Tin'sift. 

„ Table Bay. 
„ Bast Coast. 
Tn the Interior. 


Nu'-bla 


Ber'-ber 


SOU'-dan (soo'-ddn) .... 

Ab-y8-«ln'-l'-a 


Khar'-tum 


Gon'-dar 


Bakbabt States— 
Trlp'-O-U (trip' -6-11) . . 
Tu -nlB r 


Trip'-o-li 


Tu'-Nis 


Al-flTft'-Tla 


Al-giers' 


M a-rocV-oo .,.,,- 


Ma-roc'-co 


South Africa— 

CapoGolony 

Ha-tal' 


Cape Town 


Pie'-TKR-MAR' -ITZ-BURO 

Pre-to'-re-a 


Trami'-yaal ,,....... 





THE OCEAN— (Waves continued). 

(D). — Effect of Waves. Waves do not disturb the water of 
the open sea to any great depth, they are chiefly produced on the 
surface, in the most violent storm the water is not disturbed 
for a depth of more than about 500 feet. 

One great efifect of waves is to wear away the land against which 
they break. The rugged appearance of a rocky coast, such as 
Norway or the west coast of Ireland and Scotland, is produced 
by the waves which wash away the softer parts of the land, 
eating it into caves, bays, inlets, &c., and leaving the Jiarder parts 
standing, as capes, headlands, promontories, &c. 

Sandf and pebbles are produced by the ceaseless action of the 
waves rolling and rubbing the stones together. 

The wearing away of the land by the action of the sea is called 
marine' aenuda'tion. it is especially noticeable on the east coast 
of England. Between Flamborougli Head and Spnm Head, 
and between the Wash and the Thames, the land is being washed 
away at the rate of a yard every year. The land washed away is 
sometimes carried out to sea, and sometimes deposited on another 
part of the coast. Thus Spurn Head is gradually growing, soil 
washed from the coast higher up being deposited here. 
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Lesson 73.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Snms. 

PRESENT WORTH. 

(1) Find the present worth of £211 168. lOd.^ due 2 years hence, 
at 5 per cent. 

(2) What is the present value of £10,673 at 4} per oent^ due 7 
months hence ? 

(3) £374 6s. OJd. is due in 3} yearti at 4J per cent per annum 
simple interest. What is its present worth ? 

(4) Divide £345 10s. among 3 persons so that their shares shall be 
as the numbers 5, 6, and 7. 

(5) A tailor sold a pair of trousers for 17s. 6d., thus gaining 16'S 
per cent. How much money did he gain by selling 5 dozen pairs ? 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

C&dO « I f an ; cadenB, oadentlg « failing ; C&SIU » fallen. 



cadence, a falling of the voice. 
carCf that which falls (or happens); 

an event. 
chance, to fall out ; to happen. 
accident, that which faJls to ; 

something unforeseen. 



coincide, to fall together ; to 

agree. 
decay, to fall off; to wither. 
incident, falling upon ; an event. 
occasion, that which falls in the 

way ; an opportunity. 



Lesson 74.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Leam. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words in italics. 

The Being that is in the clouds and air, 
That is in the green leaves among the groves. 

Maintains a deep and reverential care 
For the unoffending creatures whom He loves.— ( Wordsworth.) 

Ex. 2. Pa/raphrase the above (i.e,, turn into prose). 

Ex. 3. Break up these words into their component parts {prefix, root, 
affix), and give the meaning : Contradict, interdict^ dictation, bene- 
diction, transact, inimical, quadrangle, reanimate. 

Affixes. — Leam and Write. 

I. Affixbs fobming Nouns (Continued). 
(2) Denoting the state of being, or quality, or ordei* (continued). 



fence, as penlt-ence, excell-ence. 

or tency, as leni-ency, dec-ency. 

tment, as nourish-ment, orna- 
ment. 

ttion, as na-tion, modera-tion, 

or tion, as tens-ion, miss-ion. 

lityorty, as hones-ty, royal-ty, 
qual-ity. 



ttude, as grati-tude, multi-tude. 
ture, as verd-ure, pleas-ure, 

rapt-ure. 
+y, as victor-y, flatter-y. 
liiage, as parent-age, foli-age. 
:J:our or uor, as hon-our, lang-uor. 
§ism, as bapt-ism, patriot-ism, 
§ter, as charac-ter. 



t=Latin ending. J=Fronch ending. §=Greek ending. 
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Lesson 75.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) A bill of £479 10s. is due 11 months hence at 3 per cent. 
Find its present value. 

(2) Find the present worth of £808 Is. 4d., due 8 years and 9 
months hence, at 4 per cent. 

(3) What is the present worth of £1,000, due in 285 days, at 5 
per cent ? 

(4) A mill worth £10,000 is burnt down. It was only insured to 
the extent of 85^ per cent of its value. What was the loss to the 
owner? 

(5) If 3x\l^' o^ cinnamon cost 17s. 9|d., what must be paid for 
ir^lb. ? 

Composition. — Write an account of any Book or Poem you 
have lately read, and which has greatly interested you. Say why 
you like it^ and what lessons you have learnt from it. 

SIXTEENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 76.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

Psalm CXIX., Verses 121 — 128 ; on else Lbarn — 
THE TRIAL SCENE— (Continued). 

J5<iS8» For thy three thousand ducats here is six. 

Shy. If every ducat in six thousand ducats (50) 

Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 

I would not draw them ; I would have my bond.^ 
Duke, How shalt thou hope for mercy, rendering none ^ 
Shy, Wh&t judgment^ shall I dread, doing no wrong ? 

The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, (55) 

Is dearly bought ;^ 'tis mine, and I will have it. 

If you deny mef fi^ upon your law ! 

There is no force in the decrees^ of Venice. 

I sUm^ for judgment : answer ; shall I have it ? 
Duke. Upon my potoer,^ 1 may dismiss this court, (60) 

Unless Bel-la' -rio,^^ a learned doctori^^ 

Whom I have sent for to determine^^ ihis^^ 

Come here to-day. 

1. If you offer me six times six thousand ducats, I would not take them. 
2. Oiving nothing in return. 3. Sentence; verdict. C If Shylock got his 
pound of flesh, he would not also get his three thousand ducats ; hence he 
might well say, it " is dearly bought." 6. Refuse to order me to take it. 
6. An interjection expressing disgust. 7. Laws. 8. I stand here, or am 
waiting here, for judgment ; I insist upon having judgment. 9. Authority. 
10. (Pro. bel-ld'-re-o.) It appears that the Duke had sent for Bellario, to assist 
him in deciding this matter. 11. A learned man, here, a Doctor of Laws. 
12. To decide, to try. 13. This suit ; the judgment to be given. 

Draw maps (A) Ireland^ outline; (B) Holland; (0) West Coast 

Africa. 

E 
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Lesson 77.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND^CHIEF TOWNS. 

(A). — In the Basin of the TwEED.—Ber'-wicki on the Tweedy 
ia an English town. Kol'-SO and Mel'-rose have the ruins of 
beautiful abbeys. Kear Melrose is Ab'-botS-ford} where Sir 
Walter Scott Uved. Pee'-bleS (p^-UzJ has manufactures of 
woollens, and Haw'-ick of hosiery. 

In the Basin of the Forth. — ^Ed'-in-borgh (228,000), the 
capital of Scotland, and one of the finest cities in Europe. The 
castle stands on a high rock near the centre of the city. Leithi 
two miles distant^ is its port. Stir'-lingj on the Forth, was formerly 
the residence of the Scottish kings. Near it is Ban'-nock-buni} 
where Bobert Bruce defeated Edwsu^ II. of England, 1314. 

In the Basin of the Tay. — ^Dun-dee', on the Firth of Tay, the 
third largest town in Scotland. It is an important seaport, and the 
great seat of the linen manufacture. Perthy on the Tay^ was once 
the capital of Scotland. St. Andrews is the seat of a &mou8 
university. 

Europe— FRANCE — Politioal. 

(B).— Chief Towns.— Paris, the capital (2,100,000), is the most 
splendid city in the world, and the lai^est city in Europe after 
London. 

On the North and East coast are the towns of Oa-lais' (M-2d')i 
Bou-logne' {hoo-Uyn'), Dieppe (de-^')> and Havre (MrV), all 

ports. Oher-bonrg (sAaZ-boory) is a strong fortress, and Brest, 
a naval station. NanteS. at the mouth of the Loire, has great 
trade. Bor-deauz' {bSr-ao') is the second laigest port. 

On the Mediterranean are Mar-seille' {mdrscW), the chief port» 
and ToU'lon' {too-long^, the chief naval station. Nice {nees) is a 
noted place for invalids ; it has a delightful climate. 

Reims* {reemz), on a tributary of the Seine, has a famous 
cathedral, where the kings of France were formerly crowned. It 
is a great depdt {dd-poi) for wines. Or'-le-ans, on the JL Loire, 
was besieged by the English in 1428, and delivered by Joan of Arc, 
the Maid of Orleans. Tou-louse' {too-loo£), on the Qaronne, is the 
largest city in the south of France. 

AFRICA.— EGYPT. 
(0). — Egypt IB the most important country in the n>orth of Africa. 
It is divided into Upper Egypt (or Soud&n, soo'-d&n). Middle 
Egypt (or Nubia), and Lower Eg3rpt, the last containing the 
delta of the Nile. 

The only river is the Nile, which overflows its banks every year. Its 

average width, in lower Egypt, is half a mile. A number of caiwiM 

are dug from it in various directions, to water the country, as ndn 

seldom falls. The only fertile part is the VaXUy qf the NiU, whidi 

averages about eight mues across. [goto next paok 

* The spelling Bheinu is incorrect. 
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LESSON 77— Continued. 
Wheat, rice, tobacco, hemp, and flax are largely grown and 
exported. Fruits of various kinds are abundant. 

The govemment is despotic, under a Klie-dive' {H-deexf) who is 
hereditary t and has the authority of a king. He owes all^ianoe to 
Turkey. 

Cai'-ro (W-ro) (330,000), on the Bed Sea, is the capital It 
contains some very beautiful mosques, or Mahomedan churches. 
The commerce of the city is very extensive. Al-eX-ail'-dria. 
Ro-Set'-ta, and Dam-i-et'-ta are ports on the Nile. Port Said 
{sad or sd-ed') and Su'-ez are ports on the canal. 

Nn'-bia is subject to Egypt, and lies to the south of it. It 
exports senna. The country contains many magnificent ruins. 

THE OCEAN. 

(D). — Tides. The waters of the ocean rise and fall at nearly 
regular intervals. As they rise they advance upon the land, and up 
the mouths of rivers. TMs rising is called the flood tide, and the 
greatest height to which the water flows is called high water. 

The tide remains " high " for a few minutes, and then begins to 
fall or ebb, and the lowest point it reaches is called low water. 

Causes of Tides. Tides are produced by the attraction of 

the sun and moon upon the waters of the earth, and the earth 
itself, but chiefly by the attraction of the moon. 

" The ' attraction of gravitation ' is that force by which all 
bodies tend to draw, each the other, towards themselves." 

Of the two bodies, the sun and the moon, the moou is the nearest 
to the earth, being only 240 thousand 'miles distant, it therefore 
exerts the greatest influence. By the universal law of attraction, 
the moon, in passing round the earth, has a tendency to draw the 
earth after it ; and it really does draw it slightly out of the place 
it would occupy if there were no moon. 

But this attraction of the moon acts upon every particle of the 
earth, and, as the attraction becomes less by distance, the particles 
composing the side of the earth nearest the moon will be more 
strongly attracted than those of the opposite side. 

Now the particles of water are free to move independently of 
the earth, therefore those parts of the water which are nearest the 
moon — that is, the parts directly under the moon's path in the 
heavens — are drawn away from the earth and form a heap as 



S'* 




m 



at T. At the same time the earth is drawn away /rom the vxUers at 
the opposite side of the earth, and so the waters on this opposite 
side, as at t, also become heaped up. 

In this way tWO billows are formed, producing high water at 
the points T and t, and midway on each side it is lo^o water. 
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Lesson 78. -Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the present worth of £68 48., due 1 year 10) months 
hence, at 3) per cent 

(2) What is the present worth of £6,945 158., due three yean 
hence, reckoning compound interest at 5 per cent ? 

(3) I have to pay a bill of £722 10s. in 120 days. What is 
its present value at 5g per cent ? 

(4) What does the following bill amount to : 2*25yd8. silk at 
3'85s. per yard ; 4'75yds. lace at 8'5s. per yard, and 30'75yd8. cotton 
at 2*85d. per yard ? 

(5) Find the amount of £120 at compound interest in the Post 

OfQce Savings Bank for 3 years at 2) per cent. 

Lfttin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

08BdO "» I cut, I kill ; OflBSUB = cut, killed, (ce becomes t.) 



concise, cut short ; brief. 
deddCf to cut down ; to settle. 
inciiion, cutting into ; a cut. 
precise, exact. 



suicide, self-murder. 
patricide, the murder of a father. 
matricide, „ „ mother. 

fraMicide, „ „ brother. 



Lesson 79.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Leam. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words vn italics, 

Traddles never said who the real offender vhm, though he smarted 
for it next day, and was imprisoned so many hours that he came 
forth with a whole churck-ya/rdful of skeletons swarming all over his 
Latin dictionary. — {Dickens.) 

Ex. 2. Correct these sentences, amd show why they are wrong : Both 
you and he is compelled to do it. ''The Four Georges" are a 
most interesting book. Property should be returned to tkevr right- 
ful owner. Let every one please themselves. I am certain neither 
of you were there. 

Ex. 3. Qive the m^amng of these prefixes, and two examples of 
wards in which they form a part : De, dis, pro, post, trans, ex, pre* 

Affixes. — Leam and Write. 

I. Affixes FORMiNa Nouns (Continued). 
(3.) Denoting littleness. 



*en, as maid-en, chick-em 
*kin, as lamb-kin, pip-kin. 
*let, or I as rivu-let, stream-let, 
*et { as eagl-et, flower-et. 



*y, or I as bab-y, Tomm-y. 
*ie ( as lass-ie, dogg-ie^ 
+cle> as parti-ole. 
tcule, as animalcule 
tule, as glob-ule 



^ling, as dar-ling, duck-ling, 
^OCk> as hill-ock, bull-ock. 

(4.) Denoting rank, office, or state. 
^dom, as duke-dom, king*dom. *ric, bishop-ric 
^Ship^ as steward-ship, master 
s&p. 



tate, as cur-ate, leg-ate. 
tcy, cura-cy, magistra-cy 



English ending, t— I^tin ending. 
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Lesson 80.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What is the present value of £275 6s. 8d., due 15 months 
hence, at 4 per cent per annum, simple interest ? 

(2) £578 1& 4d , due 8 years and 4 months hence, at 4 J per cent. 
Find its present worth. 

(3) Find the present value of £598 9s. 9d., due at the end of one 
year 115 days, at 2^ per cent. 

(4) What part of £5 9s. is £4 13s. 5|d. ? 

(5) Add iV per cent to £27,500. 

OoMFOSinoy. — Write an essay on the proverb "Little stroJeesfell 
great oaks." Illustrate by any other proverb similar in meaning. 
Show that nothing valuaUe can be obtained without perseverance, 
that labour to be of benefit must be regular, and done with an 
object in view. Illustrate by any anecdote which teaches a lesson 
of perseverance. 

SEVENTEENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 81.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

Psalm CXIX., Verses 129 — 186 ; or else Learn — 

THE TRIAL SCENE— (Continued). 

Solar, My lord, here stays vntTunU} 

A messenger with letters from the doctor, 
New com^ from Padua.^ (65) 

Duke. Bring w^ the letters. Call the messenger. 

Enter Nebissa^ dressed like a lawyer's derJe, 

DvJce. Come you from Padua, from Bellario ? 

Ner. From 6o^*, my lord. Bellario greets your grace.^ 

{Presenting a letter.) 

Bass. Why dost thou whei^ thy knife so earnestly ?^° 

Shy. To cut the forfeUntr^^ from that hankrupt^^ there. (70) 

Qra, Not on thy sole, but on thy soul^^ harsh^* Jew, 
Thou makest thy knife keen ;^° but no metal can, 
No, not the hangman's axe, bear half the keenness 
Of thy sharp envy.^^ Can no prayers pierce thu ?^' 

Shy. No, none that thou hast toit^^ enough to make. (75) 

1. Outside the court. 2. Just come. S- (Fro. pad'-uS). An ancient cily in 

Lom'-b&r-dv, in the North of Italy, about 20 miles 8. w. from Venice. C 

Me ; it is tne custom for royal personages, when speaking of tiiemselves, to 

use the first person plural, instead of, as is usual, the first person singular. 

6. Wife of Gratia'no, and waiting-maid to Por'tia. 6. That is, from Padua 

and Bellario. 7> Sends kind wishes; sends his compliments or respects. 

8. See note 12, Lesson 56. 9. To sharpen. 10. Eageny, with a wUL 11. 

The fine, or penalty. 12. Antonio, who is unable to pay his debts. 13. 

Gratiano here means that the Jew's heart is as hard as a whet-stone. 14. 

Cruel, unfeeling. 15. Sharp. 16. Hatred; ill-will. 17. Pierce thy stony 

heart, and find within it some tender and good feelings. 18. Knowledge, 

wisdom. 

Draw maps (A) Scotland, towns; (B) ffoUand and Belgium^ 

physical; (0) North Africa. 
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Lesson 82.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leani. 

SCOTLAND— CHIEF TOWNS. 

(A). — In the Basin op the Clyde. — Green'-ock) the port of 
the ClydCf was the birthplace of Jamee Watt, the inventor of the 
steam engin& It has extensive shipyards. Dum-har'-ton, on the 
ClydBt has a famous castle built on a rock. Glas'-gOW (488,000) is 
the largest city in Scotland. Its manufactures are immense (see 
Les. 67). Pais'-ley is noted for shawls and thread manufacture. 

AySf on the coast, and Elil-mar'-nock are two important towns 
iouik of the Clyde. 

On the East Coast. — ^Mont'-rose, on the Etk^ exports much 
pom. Ah-er-deen'f between the mouths of the Dee and Don, is 
the fourth largest city in Scotland. It is the seat of a university, 
has valuable granite quarries, and numerous shipyards. Bal-mo'-ial 
{biU-mif-riil), a residence of the Queen, lies 45 miles to the west of 

Aberdeen. In-ver-ness') at the mouth of the Cal-e-do'-ni-an 

Canal, is often called the capital of the Highlands. Charles Edward, 
the Young Pretender, was defeated at Cul-lod'-en Moor, near 
Inverness, in 1746. Wick, on the north-east coast, in Caithness, is 
the chief seat of the herring fishery. 

Europe.— HOL'-LAND AND BEL'-GIUM.--Physical. 

(B.) — ^These two separate countries are so similar in their ph3rBical 
features that they are best studied together. Boundaries. — North- 
west by the North Sea^ south by France, and the eaa by the 

German Empire. 

Surface. — The coast is very low. The entire surface of Hol'-land 

is flat, forming part of the Great Plain. 

A great part is below the level of the sea, which is kept out by mean 
of djfkes or embankments, and sand-hills or dunes. The sea some- 
times breaks in and does great damage. The aouth-east of Bel'-gi-imi 
is hilly, and covered with large forests. This part is rich in xniner- 

als, as ooal, iron, copper, lead, and building stone. 
Rivers. — ^The mouth of the B. BhinO) and the B. Meuse or 

Maas, and the Scheldt (skm). 

When the Rhine enters Holland from Germany, it is 2,000 feet wide. 
It souns forms a large delta, dividing into a great many branches. 

Climate and Produotions. — The climate is cold, foggy, and 
damp, and unhealthy near the sea. The south-east is the most tem- 
perate. The winters in Holland are often severe. 

The soil is fertile and well-cultivated. There is much pastore 
land, and great attention is paid to the rearing of cattle. Ordinary 
English crops, together with hemp, beetrOOt (from which sugar 
i.s made), chicoryj and tobaccO, are cultivated. 
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LESSON 82— Continued. 

AFRICA.— BARBARY STATES. 

(0)< — All the countries, along the north coast, from the Atlantic 
t<) Egypt, are called the Bax'-ba-ry States. They are bounded on 
the south by the Sahara. 

The Atlas Mountains, which are rich in metals, run through Marocco 
and AJfferla. There are many, short rivers and numerous lakes, 
especiaUy in Algeria. 

The ?ieat is great. The hot wind from the desert, called the 
'* si-moon',** parches up everythiifg, and is dangerous to man and 
animals. 

With the exception of Egypt, this is the most fertile part of Africa. 
The chief productions are fhlits of various kinds, horSOS, called 

" larbi** morocco leather, ostrich feathers, wax, and coraL 

Most of the trade in the interior is carried on by means of caravcms, 
Monr-ZOOkS the capital of Fez-zan' (a country south of Tripoli 
and subject to its ruler), is the great depdt for goods sent between 
northern and central A&ica. 

Ma-boo'-co (capital MaroCCO) is governed by an Emperor, who 
is the most despotic sovereign in the world. 

Al-ob'-bia (capital Al-giersO belongs to France, who conquered 
it in 1830. 

Tbip'-o-li is the most civilised of the Barbary States. It is 
governed by a "Pcuiha.'* 

Tu'-Ni8, formerly a province of Turkey, is now a regency, 
nominally under the dominion of the Bey {bd), but really under the 
control of the "French Resident." It will probably soon be 
included amongst the foreign possessions of France. The chief 
town Tunis has great trade. 

THE OCEAN— (Tides, contmued). 

(D).— Attraction of the Snn in producing Tides. The 

attraction of the moon is sufficiently powenul to raise up the waters, 
in those parts of the ocean directly under her, five feet higher than 
those of the parts not straight under her. 

The sun also aids in this lifting up the waters, but his attraction 
is less than that of the moon, owing to his immense distance from the 
earth (92 millions of miles). He raises the waters directly under 
him, a distance of tWO feet, on both sides of the earth. 

Thus, each of the two bodies, the sun and the moon, tend to 
produce a flow of the tide at the same moment, not only on the side 
nearest to itself, but also on the opposite side of the earth. 

As the sun makes a tide of its own, it follows that when it forms a 
tide at the same time, and in the same place, as the moon the tide 
will be higher than usual. 

[tubn oveb 
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LESSON Sa-Gontinued. 

The highest tides therefore occur when the sun and the moon are 
on the game side of the earth, as at S and M, or on opposite 
sides of the earth, as at S' and M. These high tides are called 
spring tides, and occur at the time of new moon (when the 
earth, moon, and sun are in the position, E, M, S), or at the time of 
full moon (when these three bodies are in the position, S', E, M). 



^l^ 
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Spring tides occur, therefore, twlct in every lunar month (29} 
days), because in that period there is ont new and one full moon. 
When the sun and moon are opposed to one another (as when the 
sun is at S'' or S'")j that is, when the moon is in her first or third 
quarters (at the times of half moon), the tides are then the lawestf 
and are called neap tides. There are, therefore, two neap tides 
every lunar month. 

Spring = raised high ; neap = scanty or low. 

When the flow of the tide rises highest at high water, the ebb 
falls the lowest at low water. 



Lesson 83.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the present worth of £515, due in 9 months, at 4 per 
cent per annum. 

(2) What is the present value of a bill for £458 8s. 9id., due 31 
days hence, at 5 per cent ? 

(3) The present value of a debt, due in 6 months, at 5 per cent is 
£890 10s. What is the debt ? 

(4) At what rate per cent simple interest will £50 amount to 
£62 10s. in 5 years ? (Do in the shortest way.) 

(5) What was the average rate of interest received by a gentleman 
who had £300 out at 5 per cent ; £670 at H per cent ; £900 at 4^ 
per cent ; and £300 at 4 per cent, besides the profit of 10 twenty- 
pound shares which returned him lOJ per cent ? 

[go to next pagk. 
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Iiatin RootS' — Leam and Write. 

C&pio = I take ; c&plens, C&plentis = taking ; c&ptUB = taken. 

(d becomes £ or 1) 



capaMe, able to take, to seize ; 

qualified. 
capaciotiSf holding ; large. 
captor, one who tskea (a prisoner). 
captivate, to make captive ; to 

charm. 
accept, to take to oneself ; receive. 



anticipate, to take before the 
time ; to foresee. 

conceive, to take hold of com- 
pletely ; to imagine. 

conceit, something conceived in 
the mind ; a high opinion 
of oneself. 



Lesson 84.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Leam. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words in italics, 

Man is a child of sorrow, and this world, 

In which we breathe, has cares enough to plague us ; 

But it hath means withal to soothe iheae cares ; 

And h£ who meditates on other's woe 

Shall in that meditation lose his own. — {Oumherland.) 

Ex. 2. Paraphrase the above {i.e., turn into prose). 
Ex. 3. Oive the meaning of these words so as to show the force of the 
prefix : Embolden, forbid, withhold, uphill, abbreviate, affluence. 

Affixes*— Leani and Write. 

II.— Affd^s FORMiNa Adjectives. 

(1.) Denoting full of, abounding in, having. 



*ful| as delight-ful, plenti-ful. 
*S0me,a8 glad-some, whole-some 
*y, as worth-y, guilt-y, wealth-y. 
ileal, as poet-ical, method-ical. 
"fish, as whit-ish, brown-ish. 



five, as act-ive, talkat-ive. 
tons, or ) asreligi-ous,glori-ouB. 
+OSe \ as verb-ose, joc-ose. 
H^te, as compassion-ate, affec- 
tion-ate. 



"* = English ending, f = Latin ending. % s= French ending. 

Lesson 85.— Friday Morning. Work these Snms. 

(1) What is the worth of a debt of £3,764 12s. 6d., due 70 days 
hence, at 4 per cent, if paid at once ? 

(2) Find the present worth of £17,954 3s. IJd., due 16^ months 
hence, at 2f per cent. 

(3) £787 6s. 6d. is due in 6 months at 4} per cent per annum. 
What is its true present value ? 

(4) A ship is worth 20,000 guineas, what part of her can be 
bought for £1,312 10s. ? 

(5) What is the income of a gentleman who pays an income tax 
of £108 Is. 4^., at the rate of 9d. in the pound ? 

Composition. — ^Write a letter to your father or mother on your 
life at schocl. Show in what way you have endeavoured to benefit 
by the instruction you have received, and how you hope to make it 
of use to yoit when you are grown up. 
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EIGHTEENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 86.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

Psalm CXIX., Verses 137 — 144 ; or else Learn— 
THE TRIAL SCENE— (Continued). 

Ihike, This letter from Bellario doth commend^ 

A young and learnt doctor to our court : — 

Where is he ? 
Ner, He attendeth here hard by,* 

To know your answer, whether you'll admit him. 
Dtike. With all my heart ; — some three or four of you, (80) 

Go give him courteous conduct^ to this place. 

Enter Portia, dressed like a Doctor of Laws, 

Give me your hand. Come you from oW* Bellario ? 
Pot. I did, my lord. 
Duke, You are welcome : take your place. 

Are you acquainted with the difftrencd^ 

That holds this present question^ in the court ? (85) 

1. Recommend. 2. Close by, outside. 3. Show him into the court with 
all the respect due to him as a learned doctor. 4. A term of respect 6. 
Dispute. 6. The matter in dispute. Do you know all the particiUara of the 
case the court has to decide upon? 

DrofUi ma/ps (A) ScoUcmd ; (B) Belgium ; (G) South Africa, 

Lesson 87.— Tuesday Morn. Orography. Write and Leam. 

SCOTLAND— MISCELLANEOUS FACTS. 

(A). — The Scotch are a careful, prudent, contented, industrious, 
and well educated people. 

The Lowlanders are the same race as the English. 

The Highlanders are a Keltic race, and their language is called 
Gaelic {gd-lik) or Erse. They all used to wear a peculiar dress, and 
a very few of them do so yet. 

Iron and coal are the most important minerals. Granite and 
slate are found in the Highlands, especially near Aberdeen, 

Until 1603 Scotland was a separate kingdom under kings of its own, 
but on the death of Queen Elizabeth, James YI. of Scotland 
became our king, and was called James I. of England. Since 
then the two countries have been imited. 

The Scotch are nearly all Protestants, and the established form of 

religion is Ptes-by-te'-ri-an. 

The country is well supplied with good roads, railways, canals, 
and harbours. 
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LESSON 87— Continued. 

EuROPB.— BELGIUM.— PoLinoAL. 

(B)* — Belginm is one of the smallest countries of Europe, being 
only about oMrfifik the size of England and WsJes. 

Manxtfactureb. — ^The manufactures are wooUon, linon, COtton, 
and lace in the norik and tcest, and hardware and cutlery in the 
zovXk and ea«l 

The OoMMSBCB is considerable. Large quantities of coal are sent 
to France. 

Next to England, Belgium is the greatest coal producing country in 
Europe. 

Belgium has a thick population, numbering above 5} millions. 
The government is a limited monarchy, similar to our own. 
Most of the people are Bomau Gatholic, but all sects are tolerated. 

Chief Towns. — BniS-sels'. the capital (399,000), on the Senne 
(<^), a tributary of the Scheldt, is famous for its lace and carpets. 
To the south is Water-loo', where Wellington and Bliioher defeated 
Kapoleon Bonaparte, 1815. Ghent {g hard), on the Scheldt, has a 
fine cathedral, and is the chief seat of the cotton trade. Ant'-werp, 
on the Schddt, is the chief commercial city. Li-dge' (le-dzh') on the 
Meuse, is the " Birmingham of the Continent." Mech'-lin {rtv&Jd-len) 
or Ma-lines' {md-Un') is noted for the manufacture of lace. 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA. 

(G). — Cape Colony, in the sovih of Africa^ is our chief 
possession. 

The Granite Biver forms part of the northern boundary, and it 
is washed on the sovth and west by the Atlantic» and on the east 
by the Indian ocean. 

The country rises in three terraces from the south to the centre ; 
these terraces are separated by three ranges of mountains, of which 

the Nieu'-veldt inn'^^) and Snowy Mountains are the chief. 

A great number of rivers run across these terraces to the sea, but 
they are mostly dry in summer and are of little use. 

The dimate is very healthy, and is suited to Europeans. Most 
European plants are cultivated. 

Catde, sheep-rearing, and agricidture are the chief occupations of 
the colonists. 

The eaports are wool, hides, wine, flonr, and diamonds, 
gold, and ostrich feathers. 

Gape Town (45,000), on the west coast, on Table Bay, is the 
capital. The other chief towns are Port Elizabeth| on the south- 
east coast, Grahamstown, and Eim'-ber-ley. 

This colony was first peopled by the Dutch. It was taken from them 
in 1806, and has remained in our hands ever since. 
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LESSON 87— Continued. 

THE OCEAN—CTideB, continued). 

(D).— The Tidal Wave. There are two flows and two ebbs of 
the tide in every 24 hours and 50 minutes, so that' each ebb and 
flow occupies about 6J hours. The return of high tide is therefore 
about 50 minutes later each day than on the day before. 

This follows because neither the moon nor the earth stands stilL 
The earth rotates on its axis once in 24 hours, and in the course of 
6^ hours she has moved a quarter way round, the moon having 
also moved her position. At the end of this time the moon is 
attracting the waters towards her from the very place from which 
she had been drawing them away before. That is, she is now 
raisillg them where they were low, and lowerinif them where 
they were high. In another 6J hours the earth has made another 
Quarter revolution, and so the moon produces the same effect as 
she produced 12} hours before. 

This change is repeated twice every 25 hours, and so there are 
two high tides and two low tides every lufuir day. 

The spring tides do not occur exactly at the time of new and full 
moon, as the waters require some time to feel the full force of the 
influences of the sun and moon, but about a day and a half after- 
wards. 

Lesson 88.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What is the true present worth of £846 6s., due in 3 months, 
at 3 per cent per annum ? 

(2) Find the present worth of £722 10s., due in 120 weeks, at 51 
percent. 

(3) An account payable in 3 months, at 4 per cent, is worth at the 
present time £349 lis. 8d. How much is the account ? 

(4) If £90 lent for a year is repaid with interest by £95 8s., what 
rate per cent was charged ? 

51 21-25 

(5) Simplify ^ of T046875 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

C&pIO » I take ; c&pien% C&pientis = taking ; c&ptlU -= taken. 

(a becomes e or i.) 



deceive, to catch ; to impose upon. 

except, to take out ; to exclude. 

perceive, to take thoroughly into 
the mind ; to understand. 

imperceptible, cannot be under- 
stood or seen. 



receive, to take back. 
emancipate, to take by the hand 

(manus), i.e., to set free. 
occupy, to take up space. 
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Lesson 89.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Loam. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words in italics. 

There was a poet whose urUimdy tomb 

No human hands with pious reverence reared ; 

But the charmed eddies of autumnal winds 

BuiU o*er his mouldering bones a pyramid 

Of mouldering leaves in the toaste wilderness. — (Shelley.) 

Ex. 2. Paraphrase the above (i«., twm into prose), 

Ex. 3. Break up these words into their component parts {^prefix, 
stem, affix), and give the literal meaning: Armament, rebellion, 
suicide, homicide, subaqueous, precise, concise, decisive, incision. 

Affixes. — Learn and Write. 

II. — AfFIXBS FGRlONa AOJEOnVES. 

(2.) Denoting of, or hdonging to, 

*i8h} as Brit-ish, fool-ish, 
tal or ) as brid-al, patem-al, 
iial, ( as fil-ial. [reg-aL 

^Sl I as Europe-an, oert-ain. 



tary, as milit-ary, necess-ary. 
fid, as ferv-id, ao-id, tim-id. 
Hie, as juven-ile, infant-ile. 
tine, as femin-ine, can-ine. 



§ic, I aspubl-ic,cla88-ic,arct-ic. 
§ical, ) as botan-ical 



far* as drcul-ar, regul-ar, 
singul-ar. 

* = Englfah ending, t » Latin ending. § » Greek ending. 



Lesson 90.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What is the present value of a bill for £53 2s. S^d., due in 21^ 
months, at 3i per cent ? 

(2) On what sum does the compound interest for 3 years at 5 per 
cent amount to £165 10s. IJd. ? 

(3) What is the present worth of £968 payable in two moieties at 
8 and 6 months, discounting at 4 per cent ? 

(4) If 3ilb. of tea cost S^s., what will 97^1b. cost 1 

(5) Pencils costing 8s. 6d. a gross are retailed at a penny ench. 
Find the gain per cent. 

OoMFOSinoN. — ^Write a short essay on money under these heads : 
(1) What it is. (2) Where and how made. (3) Kinds, e.g., paper 
money, coins, shells, &c. (4) Uses. (5) The abuse of money. (6) 
What is more valuable than money. 
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NINETEENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 91.— Monday Morning. Leaxn. 

PaALM CXIX., Verses 145—152 ; ob else Leabn— 
THE TRIAL SCENE— (Continued). 

Por. I am informM throughly^ of the cause. — 

Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew! 

Duke, Antonio and old^ Shylock, both stand forth. 

Por. Is your name Shylock ? 

Shy, Shylock is my name. ' 

Por, Of a strange natur^ is the suit* you follow ; (90) 

Yet in such rulej^ that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn^ you, as you do proceed. — 
You stand within his danger J do you not ? {To Antonio,) 

Ant. Ay, so he says. 

Por, Do you confess^ the bond. 

Ant, 1 do. 

Por. Then must the Jew be merciful. (95) 

Shy, On what compulsion must I ? tell me that. 

1. Thoroughly, completely. 2. Here, a term of soom. 3. Kind. 4. An 
action at law. 6. Strictly according to the law of Venice. 6. Oppose or call 
in question. ?• Power to injure ; you stand within his power to do liarm. 
8. Do you own that you signed the bond, or made the agreement? 

Draw maps (A) Irdand, outline; (B) Holland; (C) West Coast 
Africa, 

Lesson 92.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

IRELAND. 
(A). — ^Bouin)ABiES AND EXTENT. — Ireland is an island, lying in the 
Atlantic, on the wesit of Great Britain. It is separated from 

England bv St. Georgo's Channel and the Irish Sea» and the 
North channel. 

In the nearest part it is 14 miles from Scotland, and 45 from England. 
It is about 300 miles long, 180 broad, and contains 82,000 square 
miles, being a Uttle larger than Scotland. 

The number of inhabitants is 5,16(^,000. The population is much 

less than it was 40 years since. The people either come to England, 

or emigrate to the United States. Famines, and the unsettled 

state of the country, have tended to cause this emigration. 

Europe. — HOLLAND. — Political. 
(B). — The proper name for Holland is The Kingdom Of the 
Netherlands. The country is about twice the size of Wales. 
Manxtvaotubes. — The manufactures are not important^ shlp- 

bnilcUns and the distillery of spirits being the chief. Dairy 

farming is largely followed. 

[go to next PAQl. 
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LESSON 92— Continued. 

The CoMMEBOB is very considerable; and extends to all parts of the 

world. 

The exports are mainly batter, Oheese, cattle, spirits, and 
colonial produce. 

Next to England, Holland ia the wealthiest eountry of Europe. 

The Population is, above 4 millions. The people are noted for 
their COUiage, industrYi ^^^ cleanliness, and are well educated. 
The government is a limited monarchy, and the religion is 

chiefly Protestant. 

The Foreign Possessions include most of the East India 
Islands, Dutch Gni-a'-na {ge-d'-nd, hard g) in South America 

and several of the West India Islands. 

I 

Chibv Towns. — ^Am'-ster-dam, the capital (338,000), is built 
on piles of wood at the mouth of the i2. Am'-std, and is intersected 
by canals. Rot'-tor-dam, on the Meuse^ is the second important 
ci^. The Hague ifi^) is the seat of government. LeST'-den 
(Ix-Hn) is noted for its University. U'-tiecht {po'-tr&A\ on the 
Old Rhint (a small branch of the delta), is famous for its treaties 
signed here. 

SMALLER BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA. 

(O).— (1) Na-tal', a colony on the Indian Ocean, north-east of 
Cape Colony, is similar to that country in its physical features. Its 
climate is much like ours. 

Sugar, maiu, coffee, and coUon are cultivated. 

Pie'-ter-mar'-itz-burff, in the interior, is the capital. D'Ur'- 
ban (d^-h*n), on Port Natal, is the chief port. 

(2) Sen-e-gam'-bi-a, on the R. Gambia, in the wetL Chief town 
Bath'-urst. It exports 'palm oil, ivory, and hides. 

(3) Si-er'-ra Le-o'-ne, south of Gambia. Capital, FreO'town, 

chiefly inhabited by liberated slaves. 

(4) The Gold Coast, on the Gvlf of Guinea. 

Cape Coast Castle, El-mi'-na (ef-me'-nd), and La'-gOS are the chief 
tewns. In 1872 the Dutch transferred all their settlements on this 
coast to the British crown. The Ashantee war (1873-4) arose partly 
out of this transfer. 

(5 and 6) As-cen'-sion and St. Hel-e'-na, two islands in the 
Atlantic, 

The first is used as a naval station, and imports turtles. St. Helena 
is a calling place for water, for ships going to and from India aad 
Australia. The Emperor Napoleon was kept a prisoner here from 
1815 till his death in 1821. 

(7) The Mau-rit'-i'US {m^Hsh'-t-Us), a beautiful and fertile 
' island in the Indian Occam,, 

It yields sfugaTt rice, coffee^ and tortoise-ahell. Port LouiS, on the 
north-vftst coast, is the capitaL Vessels to India call there. 
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LESBOIT 92— Contiiiued. 
THE OCEAN— (Tides, continued). 

(D).— The tidal wave begins in the great Southern Oceaji 

(Les. 7). If the surface of the earth were entirely covered with water 
this wave would travel round it, following the moon, in regular 
succession. But the land tums its COUTSe in various directions, so 
that the tide at any particular place may be caused by a wave raised 
many hours before in a part of tiie ocean several thousand miles away. 

The tidal wave moves most quickly in deep water. In the 
Southern Ocean it flows at the rate of 1,000 miles an hour, but in 
the North Sea its velocity is scarcely 50 miles. 

In the open sea the height of the wave is not more than from 
three to six feet, but in narrow channels, as the Bristol Chaimel, 
the Bay of Flindy, and the wide mouths of many rivers, it rises 
very high because the narrowing space prevents th« water spreading. 

Sometimes the tide, meeting the descending waters of a river, 
rushes up the estuary in a huge toave, which can be seen and heard 
from a great distance. This wave is called a bore. At the mouth 

of the Brahmapn'tra, the Hug'ley, the Severn^ and in many 

other places, the advance of the bore is a very grand sight. 

Inland Seas with n vrow moutiis, such as the Mediterranean and 
the Baltic, have little or no tides. 

The tidal wave which washes the shores of Britain, comes up the 
Atlantic from the sovifi^^est. On approaching Britain it divides-' 
one branch goes up the UpgHnii Channel, another up the Irish Sea, 
and a third passes to the west of Ireland. These last two branches 
join, and flowing round the tcest and north of Scotland meet the 
one which has passed up the channel, o£F the touth-eastem coast of 

England. 

Lesson 93.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

TRUE DISCOUNT. 

(1) Find the true discount on £920 5s., due in six months^ at 4| 
per cent per annum. 

(2) What is the difference (to farthings) between the true and 
mercantile discount on £549 for 32 days at 5 per cent per annum ? 

(3) Find the difference (to nearest farthing) between the true 
discount and the interest on £313 19s. for 8 months at 6 per cent 

(4) Find the difference between seven-eighths of a shilling and 
two-thirds of Is. 6d., and reduce the result to the fraction of 10s. 6d. 

(5) A bankrupt owed £725, and his estate yielded only £475. 
What percentage of their money did his creditors lose ? 

Latin BootS.'-^Leam and Write. 

Cftpftt » the head, O&pItiS. 



ecipef a headland. 
capUal, the head or chief town. 
captmn, the head officer. 
cliofUTf the head or division of a 
book. 



capitation, so much per head. 
decapitatef to cut off the head. 
recapitulate, to repeat the heads, 
or chief points, of anything. 
chieftainf the head of a tribe. 
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Lesson 94.— Thnrsday Morn, Grammar. Write and Loam. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words in italics, 

A good conscience is to the soul w?uU health is to the body ; it 
preserves a constamb ease and serenity within us, and more than 
countervails all the calamities and afflictions that can possiUy befall 
us. — (Addison.) 

Ex. 2. Correct these sentences, and show why they are wrong : The 
soldiers teas on the march. Had you torote the letter at once. I 
should not have been here. The two chirfest properties of air are 
its gravity and elastic force. 

Ex. 3. Qive the meaning of these words so as to show the force of 
the pr^: Disarm, diffuse, explode, irregular, impede, compose 
contradict, decapitate. 

Affixes. — Learn and Write. 

II. Affixes FoaMiNa Adjeotives (Continued). 
(3.) Denoting may or ca/n he. 



tible> as aud-ible, vis-ible. 
tile, as duct-ile, frag-ile. 



tate, priv-ate, deso-late. 
^ish} as fool-ish, child-ish. 



tble, as solu-ble, fee-ble. 
table, as mov-able, ami-able. 

(4.) Denoting state of being , or making, 
tant or ) as abund-ant, verd-ant. 
tent, i &8 preval-ent, abs-ent. 

(5.) Denoting likeness. 
*like, as child-like, war-like. 
*ly, as friend-ly, brother-ly. 

(6.) Denoting made of, 
*en, as wood-en, gold-en. | *ey or y, as clay-ey, wind-y, 

(7.) Denoting roiUumt. 
*le8Q» as hope-less, heart-less, guilt-less. 

*» English endhig. f— Latin ending. 

Lesson 95.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) £787 10s. is due in one year at 5 per cent per annum. What 
would be the true discount ? 

(2) Find the true discount on £853 9s., due in i months, at 3 per 
cent per annum. 

(3) A banker paid £872 4s. as the present value of a bill that had 
6 months to run, after charging discount at 4 per cent per annum. 
What was the sum for which the bill was drawn ? 

(4) I bought a hat for 10s. 6d., and immediately after sold it at a 
profit of 12^ per cent. How much did I get for it ? 

(5) Find the value of 491^ yards of silk at 8s. 4id. per yard. 

Composition. — Write me a letter telling what are the chief 
indAistries of EngUmd, Show what these industries are, where they 
are carried on, and what makes them so important. 
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TWENTIETH WEEK. 
Lesson 96.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

Pbalh OXIX., Vertti 158 — 160 ; or elsb Lsarn — 
THE TRIAL SCENE— (Continued). 

Par, The quality^ of mercy is not strained ;' 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath ; it is twice Uess^d? 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes : (100) 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest : it hecomei^ 

The thronM monarch better than his crown ; 

The sceptrd^ ihowtfi the force of temporal pcmer^ 

The attrihut^ to aw^ and majesty,^ 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of Jdnga ;^* (105) 

But mercy is above this sceptr'd svjay ;^* 

It is enthronid^^ in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to Ood ffiinsdf;^* 

And earthly power doth then show likeat^^ God's 

When mercy aeasont^^ justice. 

1. Nature ; that which belongs to a thing, and makes it what it is. 2. 
Forced. 8. Has a double blessing. 4. Is suitable ; proper ; adds grace to. 
5. The ataS borne by kinss as a sign of their authorit v. 6. Bepreeents ; is an 
emblem of. ?• That which lasts only for a time ; eartnly power. 8. A quality. 
9. The feeling which causes us to respect and dread a king. 10. Greatness. 
11. The sceptre is the sign of the ear^ly power of a king, which we fear and 
respect, but mercy is a nobler thing than power. 12. The earthly power of a 
ruler. 18. Has its atat. 14. Mercy is a quality which belongs specially to 
God. 15. Appears most like. 16. Tempers ; modifies. 

Draw outline maps (A) Ireland; (B) Germany; (G) North 
America. 

Lesson 97.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leam. 

IRELAND, 
(A). — Cafes.— On the Nobth, Fair Head, in An'-trim, and 
Mal'-in Head, in Don'-egaJU On the West, SlynoHoad, in Oal'- 
way, and Loop Head, in Clare. On the South, Miz'-en Head, 
Gape Clear, m Cork, and Cam'-Sore Point, in Wea^-fard. On 
the East, Wick'-low Head, in WicUow, and Howth Uead, in 
D'uh''lin, 

Malin Head Is the most norUurly^ and Mizeh Head the most 
aoutherly point of Ireland. Fair Head is the nearest point to 
Great Britain, being only 14 miles from the Mull of Cuitire, across 
the North Channel. 

Parts op the Sea. — On the North, Lough* Foyle, and Lough 

Swil'-ly. On the West, Don'-e-gal Bay, Clew Bay, Oal'-way 

[go to next page. 

* The " ugh " is praperly pronounced like the guttural " c}f " of the Ger- 
mans, or as in the Scotch ' loch." Lok or lohj with great stress on the "h," is 
an allowable English pronunciation, liif is very wrong indeed, though it is 
often used. 
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LESSON 97— Continued. 

Bay, and Mouth of the Shannon, Din'-gle Bay, and Een'- 
mare Bay. On the South, Ban'-try Bay, Cork Harbour, and 
Wa'-ter-ford Harbour. On the East, Dub'-lin Bay, and 
Bel'-fast Lough. 

I/mgh in Ireland, like Lodi in Scotland, is applied both to an arm of 
the sea and to a lake. 

EuROPB.— THE GERMAN EMPIRE.— Physical. 

(B). — ^The tract of country (about four times the size of England) 
extending from Switzerland and the northern ranges of the Alps 
to the Baltic, and from the B. Rhine to the B. Vis'-tu-la, con- 
sisted, until 1871, of several independent states. These are now 
tdl united under the King of Prussia, (who is called ''Emperor of 
Qermanj^,") and form "llie Gebman Emfibe." The chief states are 

Prus'-si-a, Ba-va'-ri-a, Wiir'-tem-burg, and Saz'-on-y. 

BouNDABiBs. —iVbrt^ by the Baltic Sea; 'ioest by Holland, 
Belgium, and France ; toM. by Switzerland and Austria ; 

eaitoj Bussia. The area is 209,000 square miles, and the popula- 
tion 45 millions. 

SuBFACB. — ^A large part of the country is level. In the north it 
is flat, forming part of the Qreat Central Plain. The south 
forms a tableland, and is hilly. The Hartz Mountains, in 

Han'-o-ver, yield gold, silver, copper, and lead. The Mountains 

of Bo-he'-mi-a form part of the boundary on the aovi^east. The 
Black Forest is a low range of hills in Ba'-den (hd'-^n), east of 
the Rhine. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

(G). — North America is very irregular in shape, and is more than 
twice as large as Europe. It is joined to South America by the 

Isthmus of Pan-a-ma', and has the Arctic Ocean on the noHh, 

the Atlantic on the ea^t, and the Pacific on the west 

Parts of the Sea.— Baf '-fin Bay, Da'-vis Strait, Hud'-son 
Bay, Gulf of St. Law'-rence, all in the north. 

Gulf of Mez' i-co and Oar-ib-be'-an Sea in the sout\ and 
Gulf of Cal-i-for'-nia in the west. 

Cafes.— Gape Farewell, in Qreen'-Und; Gape Bace, in Nev/' 
found-land!'. 

Mountains and Plains. — The centre of North America is a great 
plain. Towards the north it slopes to the Arctic Ocean^ and towards 
the sc^h to the Oulf of Mexico, 

The Bocky Mts., which consist in some parts of three ranges, 
run from north to south on the west side, and with the Al-le-gha'-uy 
Mts., on the ea^, enclose the Qreat Plain. 

Thei*e are several volcanoes in the Rocky Mountains. 
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LESSON 97— Continued. 
THE OCEAN. 

(D).— Ounrents. A current is a stream of water in the ocean 
flowing in a certain direction. 

Currents are really rivers in the OCean, but on a much grander 
scale than any stream on the land. 

The winds cause the surface of the water to be in comtant motion, 
the tides cause a continusJ change in the levd of the water, but 
currents transfer the water from one part of the ocean to another. 

Currents cause the circulation of the waters of the ocean, just as 
winds do of the air. 

Kinds of Currents. — There are tioo great divisions of currents : 

(1) Equatorial Currents, which carry the vxMrm water from 

tne Tropics along the surface of the ocean towards the 
poles. 

(2) Polar Currents, which carry the colder waters bdow the 

surface, from the Polar regions towards the equator. 
The tVfO chief causes which make the waters circulate are — 
(1) Difference of temperature between the water of dif- 
ferent parts of the ocean. 

(2) The force of prevailing winds. 

It is not always easy to see which of these two causes has the 
most to do in producing a current, but one or both of them must be 
present. Generally the first is the most important cause, the wind 
being often only a modifying agent. 

In addition to the two causes just mentioned there are certain 
influences at work which cause currents to flow in particular 
directions. These are — 

(1) The earth's rotation on its axis from west to east, 

(2) The direction of winds. 

(3) The shape of the land. 

Lesson 98.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) A bill for £755 5s. 9d. was drawn March 17 at 3 months, and 
discounted May 31 at 6 per cent. What was the true discount 
upon it ? 

(2) Fmd the present worth of a bill of £14,794 8s. 6}d., drawn 
May 24 at 5 months, and discounted June 29 at 3^ per cent. 

(3) In a certain battle, out of 54,000 soldiers, 16 per cent were 
killed and wounded. How many escaped unhurt T 

(4) How much money must I invest at 6} per cent so as to pro- 
duce me an income of £425 ? 

(5) Beduce I j i ' ^ i** simplest form. 

[qo to next faor. 
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LESSON 98— Continued. 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 
06d0 — I go, I yield ; cedenB, oedentlB — going ; oeSBIU - gone, yielded ; 

cesso "> I leave off. 



cede^ to give up ; to yield. 

cea»ej to stop. 

decease, death (i.e., the yielding 

up of life). 
accede, to yield to ; to give in, 

to agree. 
concede, to grant. 



intercede, to go between two 

parties as a peacemaker. 
precede, to go before. 
recede, to go back. 
exceed, to go beyond. 
proceed, to go forward. 
succeed, to follow. 



Lesson 99.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Leam. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words in italics. 

I toeU remember 
When, in a secret and dread Jiour of night, 
Due sacrifice performed with barbarous rites 
Of muttered charms and solemn invocation, 
You bade the Magi caU the dreadful powers 
That read futurity, to know the fate 
Impending o'er your son. — (Gray,) 
Ex. 2. Paraphrase the above (t.e., turn into prose). 
Ex. 8. Break up these words into thevr component parts {preixj stem, 
and affix), and give the meaning : Concur, excursion, succour, proceed, 
exceed, recede, succeed, cessation, deceive, conception, anticipate. 
Affixes. — Leam and Write. 

IIL — Affixbs FOBMHrO YEBBa 
Denoting to make. 



*en, as dark-en, length-en, fast-en. 
tatO) as regul-ate, complic-ate. 
^f^, as puri-fy, beauti-f y, sancti-fy 



tish, as publ-ish, demol-i8h,fin-ish 
§186 or izO) as equal-ise, civil-ize, 
author-ize. 



lY. — Affdles FORMma Adverbs. 



(1.) Denoting quality. 
*ly, fierce-ly, lust-ly. 



(2.) Denoting direction. 
*ward, up-ward, home-ward. 



* = English ending, f — Latin ending, t = French ending. § = Greek ending. 

Lesson 100.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the present value of £965 16b. 8d., due in 8 months, at 
2i per cent. 

(2) What must be the average of a school for the four attendances 
on the last two days of the week to raise the average for the week 
to 89, if the average for the first three days is 88 ? 

(3) What is the value of (7i-l-f of 4|)-r(83-A of 15|) of a 
guinea? 

(4) What is the marked price of an article for which I pay £18 
lOs., having been allowed 20 per cent discount ? 

(5) Reduce '126d. to the decimal of £1. 

[turn ovbr. 
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LESSON 100— Continued. 

OoMFOBinoN. — If you were shipwrecked like Bohinson Cnuoe, 
doscribe what there would be in your drcumstanceB which would 
give you pleasure, and what would be a cause of great trouble to 
you. In what part of the world would you prefer to be shipwrecked, 
and why ? 

TWENTY-FIRST WEEK. 
Le:son 101.— Monday Moming. Learn. 

Psalm CXIX., Verses 161 — 168 ; or blse Learn — 
THE TRIAL SCENE— (Continued). 

For, Therefore, Jew, (110) 

Though justice be thy plea,^ consider this, — 
That, in the course ofjtutice,^ none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer^ doth teach us all to render* 
The deeds of mercy. I have spoke^ thus much (H^) 

To mitigated the justice of thy plea ; 
Which, if thou follow J this strict court of Venice 
Must needs^ give sentence 'gainst the merchant there. 

Shy, My deeds upon my head !^ I crave^^ the law, 

The penalty and forfeit of my bond. (120) 

1. Though you plead for justice. 2. If strict justice had its course. 8. That 
prayer also teaches us, etc. 4. To give ; to pay as in duty bound. 6. Spoken. 
6. To make less severe. 7. Follow after. If you Insist xipon strict justice. 
8. Must of necessitv. 9. Shylock means he will bear the responsilnlity of 
what he does himself. 10. Demand. 

Draw maps (A) Irdand; (B) Oemumy, physical; iff) North 
America, 

Lesson 102.— Tuesday Mom. Goography. Write and Learn. 

IRELAND. 

(A). — lBLAin)s. — Numerous but unimportant Ach'-il Is. 
(ficld-U), Ar'-ran Is., and Va-len'-tia {vd-IXn'-shyS), all on the 
west ; and Cape Clear Is. on the sovAh, 

Valenua is the terminus, on this side, of the Atlantic Tdegraph 

cables between England and America. The first successful cable 

was laid in 1866. Achll means "Eagle Island." 

The coast is high, rocky, and m\ich indented on the north-west^ 

the west, and the sovih-ivest It is washed on these sides by the 

Atlantic, and receives the full force of its stormy waves. The 

eastern coast is low and flat. There are many good harbours on all 

sides of the island except the east. 

On the Tiorth coast, toeat of Fair Head, is the Qiant'S CaUBOWay, a 
curious natural pier, 700 feet long and 850 broad, formed of rock. 
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USSSON 102— Continued. 
EuBOPB.— GERMAN EMPIRE.— Physical. 

(B)* — DRIVERS. — The Bhine rises in the Alps, and the Elbe 
rises in the Bohemian Mountains, both flow into the North Sea ; the 
O'-der and the Vis'-tU-la both rise in the OarwUhians, and flow 
into the Baltic, The upper course of the DanUDO, which rises im 
the Black Forest, waters the south. 

The Bhlne rises in Mt. St. Gof-hard, passes throngh Lake Con'- 

stance, and flowing generally in a nortftrweat direction for about 

700 miles, forms a luge delta before it enters the sea. Its c^ief 

feeders are the Maine on the right, and the Mo-selle' (mo-zelV) on 

the left bank. It is one of the gix Utfgest rivers of Europe. 

Olimatb and PBODUOnONa — The climate is generally temperate 

and healthy, but the winters along the shores of the Baltic are 

severe. The soil is not very fertile, and there are large barren 

tracts in the north ; in the sovih are extensive forests. 

The hills are rich in minerals, and nearly half the line used in the 
world is got from Prussia. Amber is foimd along the aouth-eaat 
coast of the Baltic. 
About three-fourths of the people are engaged in agriculturei 
rye being the chief grain. Flax is grown in all parts. 

THE SEAS, &o., OP NORTH AMERICA. 

(0). — Thb Seas op North America. — (1) The Arctio Ocean 
contains many islands, and forms many bays on the north coast. 
It is frozen over for part of the year. The only large river it 
receives is the liack-en'-zie, which drains a great many large 
lakes. There are numerous small and little-known rivers. 

(2) The Qulf of St. Lawrence forms the mouth of the River 

St. Lawrence. 

This river drains five large lakes— L. Su-pe'-rlor, L. Ui<di'-i-gan 
fmUh'-e-ganJj L. Hu'-ron, L. E'-rle, and L. On-ta'-rl-O. These 
lakes are all joined together, and are said to contain half the fresh 
water of the globe. L. Superior is about as large as Ireland. 
Between lakes Srie and Ontario are the Falls Of Ni-ag'-a-ra, 160 
feet high. 

(3) The Qulf of Mexico receives the B. Mis-sis-Sip'-pi, with 
its tributaries, the MiS-SOU'-li and O-M'-O. This river is nearly 
4,000 miles long. The Bio' Grande also falls into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

THE OCEAN— (Currents continued). 

(D). — The chief cause of oceanic currents is the difference of tern- 
percUure between the waters of different parts of the ocean. Water is 
expanded and made lighter by heat, but contracted and made 
Jieavier by cold. Warm water has therefore a less density than 
cold ; that is, a certain quantity of warm water will weigh less than 
the same quantity of cold water. 

[turn over. 
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UBSSON 102— Contlntied. 

In the Tropics the powerful rays of the sun heat and expand the 
waters of the ocean to a considerable depth. In the Polar regions 
the cold renders the water dense and heavy ^ causmg it to have % 
tendency to sink to the bottom. 

The balance of pressure (as it is called) between these two 
parts of the ocean is destroyed, the colder water flows in below 
the water in the region of the equator, and the warm water flo'WB 
over the surface towards the poles. The cold water which has 
crept along the bed of the ocean gradually rises to the surface at 
the equator, and, becoming warm and light, flows back towards the 
poles. 

In the open sea this stratum of cold water is always found 
towards the bottom, even at the equator, but the return flow of 
warm water is often more difficult to distinguish, as the winds aad 
the shape of the land modify its direction. 

Lesson 103.~Wednesda7 Morning. Work these Sums. 

STOCKS. 

(1) How much stock can I purchase by investing £2,850 in the 
8 per cents at 75 ? 

(2) What sum will purchase £720 stock at 84 ? 

(3) When the 8 per cents are at 91g, how much stock can I buy 
for £2199 ? 

(4) A woman bought a certain number of eggs at 2 a penny, and 
as many more at 3 a penny ; she sold them all at the rate of 5 for 
2d., and then found she had lost 4d. How many eggs did she buy ? 
(You must suppose a number.) 

(5) If the expenses of 7 persons for three months amount to 70 
guineas, how much will 10 persons spend in 12 months at the same 
rate? 

Latin Roots. — Leam and Write. 

Cemo » I see, I judge ; creTens, creventla « seeing ; crStus seen. 



dUcem, to see. 

concemj to regard ; things seen 
after (i.e., business). 

discreetf prudent; judging care- 
fully. 

secretf hidden, not seen. 



secretary, one trusted with secrets ; 

a head clerk. 
certificate, a written judgment, 

as of character, &c. 
certainly, something judged to 

be true. 
decree, a judgment. 
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Lesson 104.— Thursday Mom. Grammax. Write and Leaxn. 

Ex. 1. AMtlyu and Pivne the words in italics. 

It shall he my delight to tend his eyes, 

And view him sitting in the house, ennobled 

With aU those high exploits by him tichieved, 

And on his shoulders waving down those locks 

That of a nation <irmed the strength contained. — (MiUon.) 

Ex. 2. Cforrect these sentences, and show why they are wrong : He 
fell on his knees to the Earl of Arundel that arrested him. Neither 
his father nor his mother never gave him authority to stay away. 
Neither John or James have attended to my orders. 

Ex. 3. Place a Latin prefix to each of these words, and so change 
them to an opposite meaning, as mortal, immortal : Noble, correct, 
pure, active, visible. What is the meaning of the prtifix in these 
words : Include, illumine, immerge. 

Affixes. — Revise and Write Lesson 59. 

Lesson 105.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What is the actual cash value of £6,350 in the 6 per cents, at 
106? 

(2) What quantity of stock can be purchased by investing £1,170 
in nolway stock at 112^ ? 

*(3) How much must be given for £1,750 stock in the 3} per cents, 
when the price is 96| ? 

(4) What is the rent of 20 acres 1 perch, if the rent of 13 acres 
1 rood 14 perches is £187 10s. ? (Work by dedmalB.) 

(5) What sum of money, diminished by '625 of '1$ of itself, will 
amount to 28. 8^. ? 

COMFOSinoN. — ^It is your birthday, and you have received a nice 
present from a friend. Write a letter of thanks. Mention why 
a birthday is a time of pleaBure to you, and the lesson each return- 
ing birthday teaches. 

TWENT7-SE00ND WEEK. 
Lesson 106.— Monday Morning. Leam, 

Psalm CXIX., Verses 169—176 ; or elsb Lbarn — 

THE TRUL SCENE— (Continued). 

Por. Is he not able to discharge^ the money ? 
Bass, Yes, here I tender'^ it for him in the court ; 

lea,' twice the sum : if that will not suffice,* 

I wUl be bound to pay it ten times o'er. 

On forfeit of my hs^ds, my h^ad, my heart : (125) 

[turn over. 
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UBSSON 106— Continued. 

If this will not suffice, it must appear, 

That malice bears down tnUh.^ And I beseech you, 

Wrest onci^ the law to your authority ; 

To do a great right, do a little wrong, 

And curh^ this cruel devil of his will. (130) 

1. Fay the debt. 2. Offer. 3. Yes. 4. Be enough ; satisfy him. 6. Honestjr. 
6. For once let your authority put aside the smct law, and do a g^reat right 
to Antonio (save his life) by doing a little wrong to Snylock (prevent mm 
taking his forfeit by forcmg him to take the money offered to Imn). Tbis is 
said to Portia. 7. To check ; to hold back. 

Draw fnapi (A) Ireland ; (B) North Oermany ; (C) North America. 

Lesson 107.— Tnesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leam. 

IRELAND.— Physical. 

(A). — SuBFACE. — Ireland is a flat country. The hills and moun- 
tains lie in groups, chiefly round the coast, being highest in the 
south'tceat. The interior is a large central plain, containing many 

bogs. The chief one is called the Bog of .^ulon. 

Nearly half of the level surface of Ireland is covered with bogs. They 
are comx)Osed of decaying vegetable matter called " peat, and are 
often from 20 to 80 feet deep. The peat when dried is used for /ted 
instead of coaL 

The chief mountain ranges are — ^Moume (mSm) MtS., in Dovm ; 

Wick'-low HiUs, in Wickhw, the Nock'-mel-e-down Mts., 

between Waterford and Tipperary; Kerry MtS., of which the 

highest parts are Macgil'-li-cud-dy Boeks, and Oam'-tnal 

(3,400 feet), the Mts. of Mayo, the MtS. Of Don'-O-gal, and the 

Mts. of An'-trim. 

Ireland was formerly covered with thick forests, most of which haye 
been cut down, and wood is now scarce. 

EuROPB.— PRUSSIA.— Political. 

(B). — Prussia is the largest and most important of the 26 States 
formins; the German Empire. Its Manufactures are valuable^ 

being chiefly cotton, iron, linen, and wooUen. 

The Commerce is great ; timber and com being exported from 
the Baltic, and hams, Ihien,' and flax from ffam'-burg, on the 
Elbe. The Population is above 45 millions. The Qovernhent is 
an hereditary and constitutional monarchy under a King (Bee 
Lesson 97b). 

Chief Towns. — Ber-lin' (1,200,000), on the jB. Spree, a tributary 
of the Etbtj is the capital. It is a fine city, with important manu- 
factures. Dant'-ziC (dSn'-zig), on the VU^-tu-la, Stot-tin' (^^ 
teen'), on the O'-der, and Mem'-el, on the Nte'-men (nt-m'n), are 
the chief ports on the Baltic. 

[go to next faqi. 
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LESSON 107— Continued. 

Bres'-lan (hr^'-hu), on the Oder J is the second city of Prussia, 
and the centre of the wool trade of Europe. Stras'-bUTgi 

Oo-logne' (kUoyn'), Dus'-sel-dorf, Bonn, and Co'-blentz 

{Jc6''lil^tz) are all towns on the R, Rhine. Ham'-DUrg| at the mouth 
of the Elie, is a great port. 

Frank'-fort) on the Maine, was, till 1866, considered the capital 
of Qermany. Dres'-den, on the R, Elbe, and Leip'-sic (lip'-ztk), 
both in Saxony, are places of great trade, the latter being noted for 
its " book fairs." 

THE SEAS, &c., OF NORTH AMERICA.— (Continued). 

(0). — (4) The Car-xb-beZ-an Sea and the Gulf of Mexico are 
separated from the AtlanUc by the West Indian Islands. These 
islands are divided into three groups — ^the Greater An-tilles' 

(dn'Ud'% the Lesser Antilles, and the Ba-ha'-mas. 

Ja-mai'-Ca, in the Oreater Antilles, all the Ba-ha'-mas, and most of 

the Lesser AntlUes, belong to England. 

(5) The Pacifio receives only a few rivers, most of which are 
short. The Fra'-ser, in British CdumUa, the Ool-um'-bi-a, in 
the United States, and the Rio Co-lo-ra'-do (re-6 ko'-lo-rd'-do), 
flowing into the Ou^ of California, are the chief. 

Climate, Soil, and Productions. — The north is very cold, the 
centre temperate, and the south very hot. The soil is generally 
fertile. Qold and silver are found, as well as iron, COpper, and 
lead, the last two near L, Superior. Coal and iron are abundant 
in the AllegJianies. There are very large forests. The great plains, 
towards the west, are covered with grass, with few trees, and are 

called Drai'-ries {pra-rlz). 

Sears, WOlyes, and bi'-sons are among the wild animals. 

THE OCEAN— (Currents continued). 

(D).— The flow is not exactly north and south. If it were 

not for the earth's rotation> the warm waters of the equatorial 
region would flow, in the nortliem hemisphere, directly towards the 
north pole, and in the southern hemisphere, directly towards the 
south pole. 

Now the earth tums on its axis, once in 24 hours, from wesit to 
east, carrying the wa/ter with it. At the equator the diameter of 
the earth is about 24,000 miles, hence the earth, and the water on it, 
is carried round at the rate of 1,000 miles an hour. At the meridian 
of 60** the earth's diameter is only 12,000 miles, and therefore the 
earth and water are only carried round at the rate of 500 miles an 
hour, while at the poles the motion is nothing. 

[turn ovbr. 

* The pronimdation in three syllables, dn-tU'-Ui, is quite wrong. The 
word is of French origin. 
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LESSON 107— Continued. 

The cold currents from the poles are coDBtantly left behind 
when they arrive at a part of the ocean having a ffrecOer velocity 
than their own. and in the northern hemisphere they become iouthr 
westerly currents (that is, they flow towards the soutk-westt not 
directly south), and in the southern hemisphere they flow in a aovih- 
easterly direction. 

The warm currents from the equator, when they arrive at a 
part of the ocean having a less velocity than their own, travel fuster 
to the east than the parts of the earth they have arrived at. In the 
northern hemisphere, therefore, they become north-easterly currents 
(as the Qulf Stream in the Atlantic), and in the southern hemis- 
phere south-easterly currents. 

The direction of a current is that of the point to which it is flowing, 
but of a wind that from tohieh it is Mowing. 

Lesson 108.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What amount of stock can be purchased by investing £741 5s. 
in the 5^ per cents, at 98^ ? 

(2) How much money must be invested in India 4 per cent stock, 
at 103§, to produce an income of £1 00 a year ? 

*(3) How much stock in the 3 per cent consols, at 95}, can I buy 
for £951 5s. ? 

(4) A person bequeathed £5,707 10s., to be divided between his 
two sons in rates of 5} to 6}. What were their respective shares ? 

(5) Find the compound interest on £3,750 for 3} years at 4 per 

cent per annum. 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

cnrro^'irun; currens, carrenti8» running; cunms^iun. 



current, a running. 

coursey the road on which anything 

runs. 
concur, to run together. 
incur y to run into ; to become 

liable to. 



occur, to happen. 
recur, to happen again. 
excursion, a running away from 

home ; a trip. 
succour, to run up to ; help. 
cursory, a running glance. 



Lesson 109.— Thursday Mom. Ghrammar. Write andLeara. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words vn italics. 
Around these wonders a« / ca^t a look. 
The trumpet sounded, and the temple shook. 
And aU the nations, summoned at the call. 
From different quarters All the crowded hall. — {Pope,) 
Ex. 2. Paraphrase the above (i.e., turn into prose). 
Ex. 3. Before each of these words place the proper form of Latin 
prefix meaning "together" : Habit, form, motion, mission, respond, 
operate. 

Ex. 4. MaTce each of the new words in Ex, S into a sentence, 
showing its meaning. 

Affixes. — Revise and Write Lesson 64. 
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Lesson 110.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) How much must be paid for £268 168. 6cL bank stock at 
76i? 

(2) Find the quantity of stock purchased by investing 2,000 
guineas in the 3^ per cents at 94. 

(3) By purchasing at 10 per cent discount, and selling at 4 per 
cent premium, £800 was cleared. What sum was invested ? 

(4) A grocer mixes 8cwt. of tea, which cost £40 10s., with 2cwt., 
which cost £29 10s., and sells ike mixture at 2s. 9d. per lb ; find 
the gain per cent. 

(5) Find the value of l-2381bs. + 5-613oz. + 9-716dwts. + 21-72grs. 
Composition. — ^Write a short essay describing "A fine morning 

in tummer" Show what makes a summer morning pleasant, and 
why those only enjoy it thoroughly who are ** up with the lark in 
the morning." 

TWENTY-THIRD WEEK. 
Lesson 111.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

1 CoBiNTHiAiTS XIII., Verses 1 — 7 ; or else Leakn — 
THE TRIAL SCENE— (Continued). 

Por. It must not be ; there is no power in Venice 

Can alter a decree establishM : 

'Twill be recorded^ for a pr^'Ce-dent ;• 

And many an error, by the same example, 

Will rush into the state : it cannot be. (185) 

Shy. A Danid^ come to judgment ! yea, a Daniel ! 

wise young judge, how I do honour thee ! 
Por, I pray you, let me look upon the bond. 
Shy, Here 'tis, most reverend^ doctor, here it is. 
Por. Shylock, there's thrice^ the money offered thee. (140) 

Shy. An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven. 

Shall I lay perjurt^ upon my soul ? 

No, not for Venice. 

1. Written down, so that it may be remembered. 2. An example serving as 
a rule for the future. 3. A reference to the Prophet Daniel (Dan. v. 14X 
4. Worthy of honour or respect. 6. Three times. 6. A false oath. " Lay 
penury, etc." = shall I break through the oath I have made (Lesson 66, line 25), 
and sin against my own soul ? 

Draw map (A) Irdand ; (B) 'S'. Germany ; (0) N. America, 

Lesson 112.— tnesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

IRELAND— Physical. 
(A). — RrvERS. — Ireland is well watered. The chief rivers are the 
Shan'-non, flowing into the Atlantic on the west ; the Sla'-ney, 
the Iiif -fey, and the Boyne flowing into the Irish Sea ; the Bann 

[turn oyer. 
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LSSaOH Ua-Continatd. 
and the Foyla in Uia north ; and the Imo, the Kack'-watet, 
BDd the BtUT-row, with its tributuiee the Non and Soir {MUr}, 
in the aotUk. 

The BhOUIUm (214 mU«) psuea thiDugh Lskeii Allen, Bae, md 
Darg, uid forme a Urge estuur. It is uAijfjilile up lo wiUihi 

Ttae liilSy li simp^ Importaat 1»CBiise DubUa standi on It The 
Bum hoa a very rapid current, and 1b noted for ita ftbuadmnce of 
salmoQ. It draloa Loogli Maosh (IM no), the largest lake in iM 



Edbofe.— SOUTHERN QERMANY— PoLlTlCiL 

(B). — The most important Oennan Stat«a, lauth of the if. Maine, 
lae Ba-va'-rla, Wiir-tem-bers, Ba'-den {io'-if n), and Saz'-ony. 

Mandfaotqrss, &C. — The people are chiefly employed in asiicnl- 
tnre, and the cultiTation oE the vine, bestTOOt for sugar, and 
tobacco. Mining givea employment to many. 

The population ia about 1 7 millions. The QennaiiB are an indfotriimt 
and honat people, well educated, musical, and generally olever. 

Chim Towhb.— Mn'-nicll {mU'-nUi), on the /'-««■ {e -idr), a tribo- 
taiy of the Danubi, the capital of Bavahia, is a. beauUful dty. 
Stutt'-gart ia the capital of WuHTEHBEBa, and OarlB'-rohS 
(k&rlt'-rBoJ of Baden, The city of Ba'-den ia a noted waterinR-pUce. 

MetZ, on the JHoidlt, ia one of the great fortressee of Europe. 
It was taken, along with Stras'-bnig, from the French in 1870. 

(0).-N. AMERICA.— COUNTRIES ato CAPITALS. 
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LESSON 112-Gontinued. 

THE OCEAN— (Currents continued). 

(D). — ^Kinds of Currents, besides the two kinds of currents 
already mentioned (Polar and Equatorial), we may divide currents 
into— 

(1) Constant. Tho^e which flow rtguUurly and conUnuously 

(as the Qulf Stream), being .caused by the rotation of the 
earth and differences of temperature. 

(2) PeriodicaL Those which flow only t± particular times of 

the year. They are chiefly found in ibe Indian Ocean, 
and are mainly caused by the monsoons'. 

(3) Variable. Those which change their direction as they are 

acted upon by winds, tides, and the flow of ice from polar 
regions (as several currents in the Pacific). 

(4) Deep-sea Currents. Those which are generally at C(m' 

eideraide depths below the surface, and upon which the 
wind and tide have little effect. 

(5) Drift Currents. Those which are simply surface currents 

and are chiefly caused by the wind. 
Currents in the Atlantic. The currents in the Atlantic are 
very numerous, but the chief are — 

(1) The Equatorial Current. This has its origin in the 
Southern Occam., and flows from the west coast of Africa 
to the east coast of Brazil It is chiefly caused by the 
trade winds which push the surface waters of the Atlantic 
westvHird. 

When this current reaches the coast of Brazil it divides into 
two branches. One branch flows eokstward across the 
Atlantic, then gradually turns southwa/rd, flowing down 
the west coast of Africa, and, forming the Guinea current, 
joins the northern current from the Cape of Qood Hope. 
The other branch, which is much the larger, turns north- 
ward into the Caribbean Sea and the Qulf of Mexico, 
and issues from Florida Strait as the Qulf Stream. 

Lesson 113.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) To produce an annual income of £150, how much money 
must be invested in a 5 per cent stock at 102 ? 

(2) By investing £1,334 in the 3} per cents at 76|, what quantity 
of stock can be bought ? 

(3) Find the value in sterling money of £2,100 India 5 per cent 
stock at 104^. 

(4) Divide three times the sum of 4*0499 and '4049 by four times 
the difference of 160 and 4'6. 

(5) Three persons on a tour spend £38 in 4 weeks; how long 
would £95 last a party of 5 at the same rate ? 

[turn oveb. 
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LBSSON 118— Continued. 
Latin Roots. — Leam and Write. 
dftmo » I cry out ; damans, damantis = calling ; damatns >= called. 



daifrif a demand. 

cla4m>antj one making a claim. 

damour, a calling out. 



crescent, growing (in shape like 

the new moon). 
increcue^ to grow large. 



eocdaim, to call out. 
proclaim, to call forth. 
reclaim, to call back. 



oresoo l grow ; crevenB, creyentia = growing ; cretiu — grown. 



decrease, to grow less. 
concrete^ growing together. 



Lesson 111— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Leam. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Pa/rse the words in italics. 

When first young Maro, in his boundless mind, 

A work to owUast immortal Home designed, 

Perhaps he seemed above the critic's law 

And but from Nature's fountain scorned to draw ; 

But when to examine every part he came, 

Nature and Homer were, he found, the same. — {Pope.) 

Ex. 2. Before each of these words place a Zatin preposition mean- 
ing ** to," and add an affix which wQl make the word into an abstract 
noun : Range, minister, tract, tend, test, rest. » 

Ex. 3. By means of the prefixes and Latin root, "cedo"=I go, I 
yield, " cessus " = gone, yielded, form one word m^eamng : To yield 
to ; to yield together or to grant ; to go before ; to go back ; to go 
forward ; to follow after. 

AffizeS' — Revise and Write Lesson 69. 

Lesson 115.— Friday Morning. Work these Snms. 

(1) What amount of stock can be purchased by investing £4,460 
8s. in the 6f per cents at 106| ? 

(2) For what sum will £9,250 Brazilian 4} per cents at 89 sell ? 

(3) Find the quantity of stock purchased by investing £4,311 
8s. 9d. in the 3^ per cents at 85|. 

(4) Find by practice the value of 55 miles 7 furlongs 38 poles at 
£4 13s. 4d. per mile. 

(5) At what rate per cent will £880 amount to £1,320 in 7i years ? 

Composition. — ^Write a letter applying for a situation as errand 
boy. Mention your name, age, and qualifications for the place, and 
show how you mean to conduct yourself if you get appointed, 
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TWENTY-POURTH WEEK. 
Lesson 116.~Monday Morning. Leam. 

1 Corinthians XIIL, Verses 8 — 13 ; or blsb Learn — 
THE TRIAL SCENE— (Continued). 

Por, Why, this bond iaforfeii;^ 

And lawfully by ^is^ the Jew may claim 

A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off (t^5) 

Nearest the merchant's heart. Be merciful ; 

Take thrice thy money ; bid me tear the bond.^ 
Shy. When it is paid according to the tenour,* — 

It doth appear you are a worthy^ judge ; 

You know the law, your exposition^ (150) 

Hath been most sound -7 I chargt^ you by the law, 

Whereof you are a well-deserving piUwr,^ 

Proceed?^ to judgment : by my soul I swear, 

There is no power in the tongue of man 

To alter me : I stay^^ here on my bond. (155) 

1. Forfeited ; that is, the penalty mentioned in the bond must be paid. 
2. By this bond. 3. " Tear the bond," and so destrov it. This is another 
opportunity given to the Jew. 4. That which is contained in the agreement 
(sometimes spelt "tenor"). 6. Good and just. 6. Explanation; interpreta- 
tion. 7. Correct. 8. Beg ; command. 9. Shylock means that Portia, on 
dBcotmt of the " most sound exposition " which she had just given, was an 
ornament and support of the law, of great worth. 10. Begin at once to give 
judgment. 11. I remain firm in demanding the forfeit my bond £^ves me. 

Draw maps (A) Ireland; (B) Austria ; (C) United States. 



Lesson 117.— TnesdayMom. Geography. Write and Leam. 

IRELAND.—Physical. 

(A)* — Lakbs. — Ireland contains many lakes. Some of them are 
very large, and they are one of its principal physical features. The 
principal ones are — Lakes Al'-len, Bee, and Derg, through which 
the Shannon flows ; Upper and Lower Lake Bme, discharged 
by the B. Erne into Donegal Bay ; Lakes Cor'-rlb and Mask, dis- 
charged into Gkdway Bay ; the Lakes of Kil-lar'-ney amongst the 
Kerry mountains, and Lough Neagh (no) discharged by the R, 
Bann, 

The Lakes of KUlamey are noted for their beautiful scenery. Near 
them is the mountain Cam'-tuaL 

Climate. — The climate is mild, and the winters are warm. More 
rain falls than in England, and the air is damp. This causes the 
fields and trees to always look bright and green, hence the island is 

often called the "green " or " Emerald Island." 

G 
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LESSON 117— Ck>ntinued. 

Europe.— AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE.— Physical. 

(B)- — This is the largest state, next to Russia, on the Continent 
of Europe, having an area of above 240,000 square miles, or more 
than double that of the British Islands. 

Boundaries. — North by Bnssia and Germany, 'ioest by 

Germany and Switzerland, south by Italy, the Adriatic, and 
Turkey, east by Turkey and Russia: 

Surface. — Three-fourths of Austria is mountainous. In Hun'- 
ga-ry is a large plain. The Alps stretch into the south-west of the 
country, extending nearly to Vi-en'-na, on the Danube. The 
Oar-pa'-thi-ans commence on the north of the Danube, and 
extending in a semicircle, meet the river at the Irongate* The 

Bo-he'-mi-an Mts. enclose the Plateau of Bohemia ; they 

comprise several ranges, and, with the Carpathians, are very rich in 

gold, silver, copper, iron, auicksilver, coal, and salt. 

Rivers. — The middle course of the Danube, with its tributaries, 

the Inn, the Drave (drdv)^ the Save (sdv), the March, and the 
Theiss {tts). The rivers Elbe, Vistula, Dniester, and Fmth, 

(proot) all rise in Austria. 

Climate and Productions. — The climate is warm and healthy, 
and the soil is fertile. Austria is richer in minerals than any othw 
country in Europe. The vine is largely cultivated, and in the s<mtk 
the mulberry is grown for the feeding of silkworms. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

(C). — The United States consists of the central and southern 
portion of North America, with an area of nearly four million 
square miles, that is, the country is nearly the size of Europe. 

It is a Federal Republic governed by a President, who is 

elected every /our years, and by ttoo Houses of Oongress. 

The President, during his term of office, performs nearly aU the 
functions of a Kinff. The 
our Houses of Farluanent. 



functions of a King. The Houses of Congress are somewhat like 



The country is divided into 38 states, 10 territories, and the 
District of Columbia, containing the city of Wash'-ing-ton^ the 
political capital of the Republic. 

The territories have no share in the general government, as they send 
no representatives to the House of Congress, nor do they vote for 
the President. 

Climate. — As the country lies within the north temperate zone, 
the climate is, on the whole, a healthy one. The States round the 
Gulf of Mexico are exceedingly hot. 

[go to next pagr 
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UBSSON 117— Continued. 

Productions.— AgriciQture, Mining, and Commerce form 

the chief occupations of the people. 

The soil is fertile and weU-watered. To the west are numerous barren 
tracts of rocky desert, and on the southern shores the land is low 
and rather unhealthy. The north-east part forms a good grazing 
ground. In the middle and western states maize, or Indiui com, 
is extensively grown, and the ma'-ple tree, from which sugar is 
made, also grows in the same parts. TobaCCO, COtton, sugar, 
and rice are cultivated in all the southern states. The ylne 
flourishes in all parts, especially in California and Ohio. COm 
grows everywhere. 

CURRENTS OF THE ATLANTIC (Continued). 

(D.) — 2. The Gulf Stream. This is the most wonderful and 
important of all the great currents of the ocean. It receives its 
name from the fact that it issues from the Gulf of Mezico* 

The main branch of the equatorial CUirent flows into the 
Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mezico. The water, driven by 
the Tiorthreast Trade Winds into this comparatively small sea, gathers 
force and rushes out of the Flor'ida Strait with a velocity of 
five miles an hour. 

It proceeds at first northward, along the coast of America, but 
after reaching Gape Hat'teras it turns to the north-ecLSt, and 
T^ses over the southern extremity of the Banks Of Newfound- 
land, gradually increasing in breadth but decreasing in velocity and 

temperature. On leaving the Banks of Newfoundland it 

turns still more to the east, and crosses the Atlantic in a broad 
shallow stream, its velocity has decreased so much that off the 
Azores' its speed is only about ten miles a day. 

Towards the Azores the Gulf Stream divides, one branch goes 
iovthwa/rd, and, when off Cape Blan'co, it turns west, and is driven 
by the Trade Winds into the north equatorial current. 

The other part of the stream continues in its general north-east 
direction, and flows between the British Islands and Iceland 

under the name of the North-East Drift Current. 

The main stream gives off a small branch, which, under the name 

of Ben'nel's Current, flows round the Bay of Biscay, and then 
joins the Drift Current. 

Lesson 118.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the cost of £572 10s. stock in the 3 per cents at 91i ? 

(2) By investing £5,081 128. 6d. in bank stock at 286^, what 
quantity of stock can be purchased ? 

(3) Find the value in sterling money of £1,743 three and a 
quarter per cent stock at 82} per cent. 

(4) Find the value of Sf of 2^V - [(41 ^ 2f ) -r (4|-Mg)]. 

[turn over. 
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LESSON 118— Continued. 
(5) Find the exact value in money of '04375 of £2 10b. minus 
'0625 of 10b, 6d. minus '1$ of 2cL 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

dtlCO = I lead ; ductUB — lead ; dUZ = a leader. 



duke (Fr.), a leader. 
ductiUf able to be drawn out. 
iidduce, to bring forward. 
inducCf to persuade ; to lead. 
introduce, to lead in. 
produce, to bring forth. 
reduce, to bring down. 



educate, to draw out the powen 

of the mind. 
aqueduct, a bridge for leading 

water over a valley {&qua= 

water). 
viaduct, a bridge for carrying a 

road over a valley. 



Lesson 119.— Thursday MoriL Grammar. Write and LeariL. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words in italics. 
Prince Henry. I never thought to he<vr you speak again ! 
King Henry, Thy wish was father, Harry, to ikat thought ! 
I stay too long by thee, I weary thee. 
Stay but a little, for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with so weaik a wind 
That it will quickly drop, — {Shakespeare,) 
Ex. 2. Correct these sentences, and show why they are wrong : We 
are dependent of you for many kindnesses. There is a di£ference of 
opinion between these three men. He can read as good as L Few 
boys could write quicker than he. 

Ex. 3. Break up these words into their component parts (preHx, 

stem, cmd affix), and give the literal meaning as shown by these parts : 

Outlandish, u^ortunate, forenmner, enfeeblement, embolden, em* 

bellishment, bedim. 

Afl&xes. — Revise and Write Lesson 74. 

Lesson 120.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) How much stock at 972 will £2,468 3s. 9d. purchase ? 

(2) I have £3,060 in the 3 per cents at 85|, what is its actual cash 
value? 

(3) The 3i per cent stock of the Metropolitan Board of Works is 
at 106^ ; wluit amount of the stock will £2,470 6s. 3d. purchase ? 

(4) A man cuts off ^ of a plank, and then ^ of the remainder ; 
what fraction of the whole is left ? 

(5) A man earns 25s. per week. He spends on food 15b. 6d.} on 
lodgings 3si 6d4, and on clothes 2s. 6d. ; what percentage of his 
earnings does he spend on these three things ? 

CoMFOSinoN. — Write a short essay on the proverb *' Liars should 
home good memories," Show that lying is a mean, cowardly, un- 
manly, as well as a wrong thing. Point out that (I) lies are hiutl to 
be remembered because many, whereas truth is but ovie, (2) A lie 
is often seen to be one to the hearer at once, but the teller of it 
takes little notice of it. (3) Hence, what a liar has forgotten, the 
hearer of it may put him in mind of long after. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH WEEK.* 
Lesson 121.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

Psalm I. ; or else Learn — 

THE TRIAL SCENE— (Continued). 

Ant. Most heartily I do beseech the court 

To give ihe jtulgment.^ 
Por, Why, then, thus it is : 

Tou must prepare your ho9om^ for his knife. 
Sky, O noble judge ! excellent young man ! 
Por. For the intenfi and purpose of the law (160) 

ffath^fuU reUUion^ to the penalty, 

Which here appeareth dti^ upon the bond. 
Shy. *Tis very true : wise and uprigW judge ! 

How much more dder^ art thou than thy looks ! 
Por, Therefore lay bare your bosom. 
Shy. Ay, his breast : (165) 

So says the bond ; — Doth it not, noble judge ? — 

' Nearest his heart :' those are the very words. 

1. Antonio, seeing there was no way of escape, begs the court to give judg- 
ment at once, and so waste no more time. 2. The bond stated that an " equal 
Sound" was " to be cut off and taken in what part of your body pleaseth me." 
hylock had decided to have it cut off "nearest the merdiant's heart" (lii^e 
167X and had this stated in the bond (line 172), thus showing that his intention 
was to kill Antonio. 3. The meaning of the law plainly is, that every penalty , 
due upon a bond, must be paid. 4. ' ' Intent " and ' ' puxpose ' ' both refer to tiie 
same thing, so they take a singular verb. 6. Is fully recognised. 6. To be 
owing. 7. Just, honest. 8. Sow much older in wisdom are you than we 
should 8upixM9e your looks I {More elder is an instance of the double compara- 
tive of adjectives which Shakespeare often uses.) 

Draw map$ (A) Ireland ; (B) AusMa ; (C) United Staies. 

Lesson 122.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leam. 

IRELAND.— Physical. 

(A). — ^MiNBRALS. — Goal is found in various parts, but is little 
worked. 

The coal is only of poor quality, and is (diiefly used for the purpose 
of burning lime. Very little is used for fuel, as the labouring 
classes burn scarcely anything but peat. (See Leuon 107.) 
Iron-ore is abundant, and in the middle of the 17th century 
there were extensive ironworks, but as wood became scarce they 
were abandoned. 
Granite, ironstone, and marble, are found in all parts. 
Gopper, lead, and silver are found in Kerry and WicJdoWf and 
considerable quantities of gold have also been found in WicHow. 

The mineral products of Ireland are not of great importance ; they 
would be very valuable if the mines were better worked. 
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LESSON 122-Continued. 

EuEOPB.— AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE.— Political. 

(B). — Manufaotubes. — ^There are few manufactures and little 

commerce, agriculture and mining being the chief occupationB of 

the people. Bo-hk'-mi-a is noted for glass and paper, Sttb'-i-a 

for iron and steel, and Si-Lif-si-A {i^AJ^-shX-a) for cotton, linen, 
and woollen goods. 

BoHBMiA is a province, and Silesia a duchy, in the north. Sttbia 
is a province to the west of Hungary. 
The Population is about 38 millions, most of whom. are Roman 
Catholics. The Government is a limited monarchy, under an 
Emperor, who is also the King of Hungary. 

Chibp Towns. — Vi-en'-na (ve-inf-nd) (1,021,000), on the 2)aniiJ«, 
is the capital of Austria. It is a beautiful city. Bu'-da {hoo*-dS) 
and Pesth (p^^)t on opposite sides of the Danube, are joined by a 
beautiful bridge. They form the capital of Hungary. Prague 
(jprdg), the capital of Bohemia, has great manufactures. 

Cra'-COW {hrd'-Jc5), on the Vistiila, was the capital of Poland, 
when it was an independent kingdom. Inns'-bruck, on the 7nn, 
is the capital of the Ty'-rol {tir^-rU or te-rdV). Tri-este' {Pri-lkn! or 
trS'^'td) on the Adriatic^ is the chief port of Austria. 

UNITED STATES— (Continued). 

(0). — Minerals. — ^The United States is rich in useful minerals. 
Coal and Iron are very abundant, they are especially worked in 
Pennsylvania. Gold is found in CaJL-i-foir -ni-a. Copper in Mich'-i- 
gan. Petroleum, or rock oil, in various places in the rwrth. 

Manufactures. — The manufactures are most important, mech- 
anical trades being a special feature in the industry of the United 
States. Iron gOOdB are made in the States of Penn-syl-va^-miaf 
O'hi'-o, and Mas-sa-chv^-seUa, Pitts'-burg, " the Birmingham of the 
States," being the centre of the trade. Cotton gOOds in the 
north-east states, Low'-ell being 'the chief seat. ClockS and 
watches are manufactured largely in New Jersey, they are cheap 
and are exported in large quantities. 

THE GULF STREAM— (Continued). 

(D). — The temperature of the Gulf Stream is considerably 
higher than that of the main body of the ocean. As it issues from 
the Florida Strait it has a temperature of about 77° in winter, and 
83° in summer, and even after travelling 3,000 miles there is a differ- 
ence in a winter day of several degrees between its waters and those 
of the surrounding ocean. 

As it proceeds, it is met by a cold current from the north, called 
the Arctic Current, and along its whole course a cold current 
underlies it. 

[go to next page. 
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LESSON 122— Continued. 

The colour of its waters is a deep Uue, the greater intensity of 
colour being a consequence of the larger proportion of briny matter 
held in solution. Its course through the ordinary water is said to 
be clearly marked. 

Influence of the Oulf Stream. The mild and moist 

climate enjoyed by wetterth Europe, as compared with the corres- 
ponding latitudes of America, is often said to be due to the 
influence of the Ghllf Stream. Learned men are, however, now 
of opinion that this is not the entire cause. The Gulf Stream 
becomes dispenedt and its waters have thmned out to a mere Jilm by 
the time it reaches the middle of the Atlantic, so that its dis- 
tinctive velocity and heat are greatly dissipated. It cannot 
therefore produce all the wonderful effects ascribed to it. 

There is no doubt that warm tropical waters do reach the 
coasts of BritaiUi and even extend into the Polar seas as far as 
Spitzber^gen (g hard), as drift wood, seeds, and fruits from the 
West Indies are frequently cast ashore on the coast of the west 
and north' of Europe, but it is probable that these effects are partly 
due to the general circulation of the water-system of the globe 
which is constantly carrying warm SUrface currents from the 
equatorial region towards the poles. 



Lesson 123.'-Wednesda7 Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) If I invest £1,700 in the 3 per cents at 85, what income do I 
derive ? 

(2) What sum must be invested in the 3 per cent stock at 873 ^ 
produce an annual income of £460 ? 

(3) I possess £2,975 in thct 3 per cent stock ; what is the annual 
income from it ? 

(4) Fmd the value of 27-225 acres at £12036 per acre. 

(5) If a grocer pays £65 for four cwt. of tea, how must he sell it 
per lb. so as to gain 12 per cent ? 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

f&dO " I do, or make ; fadeiLB, faoientlB = making ; faotUB « made. 



fact, something done ; a reality. 
factory f a place where things are made. 
manufacture^ things made by the hand 

(ma9Mi3=the hand). 
benefactor y a well-doer (6^ng=well). 



fa^e, outside make, or form. 
surface, upon the face. 
faikion, inake or form. 
affecty to act upon. 
^ecty the result of doing. 
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Lesson 124.— Thursday Motn. Gramxnar. Write and Learn. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words in italics. 

0, my Lord, 
Press not a falling man too far; His virtue : 
y His faults lie open to the laws ; let t^em, 
Not yoUy correct him. My heart weeps to see him 
So little of his great self. — {Shakespeare.) 

Ex. 2. Break up these words into their component parts {pr^^ 
stem, and affix), and give the meaning as shown by these parts: 
Education, precedence, conceivable, acceptance, capacious, currency. 

Ex. 3. By means of prefixes and the Latin root, " curro " = I run, 
"currens, currentis" = running, "cursus"=run, form one word 
meaning : A running together or meeting of people ; a running 
stream ; to run or happen again ; a running forth ; to run together, 
to agree. 

AfQjCes. — Revise and Write Lesson 79. 

Lesson 125.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find what sum must be invested in the 2{ per cent stock at 
73 to produce an income of £90. 

(2) If ^718 lOs. 6d. is invested in the 3 per cents at 87|, find the 
annual income arising from it. 

(3) To derive an income of £83 2s. 6d. in 'the H per cents at 94, 
what sum of money must be invested ? 

(4) What sum will amount in 44 years to £1,209 8s. 7|d. at 5 per 
cent per annum ? 

(5) Twelve tons ten hundredweight of metal are obtained from 
235 tons of ore. Find the percentage of metal. 

Composition. — ^Write an account of the Beindeer, Where found- 
in Polar regions. Description : size, horns, coat of brown hair, cloven 
hoofs. Uses: The same as horses and cows with us. Food: 
Lichens and mosses. Constitutes the whole wealth of the Laplanden. 

TWENTY-SIXTH WEEK.. 
Lesson 126.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

Psalm IV. ; or else Learn — 

THE TRIAL SCENE— (Continued). 

Por. It is so. Are there balance^ here to weigh 

The flesh ? 
Shy. I have them ready. 

Por. Have by^ som^ surgeon,* Shylock, on your cka/rge^ (170) 

To stop his wounds, les^ he do bleed to death. 

[ao to next paot. 
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LESSON 126— Continued. 
Shy, Is it so nominaied^ in the bond ? 
Por. It is not so expressed :^ But what of that ? 
'Twere goocP you do so much for charity. 
Shy, I cannot find it ; 'tis not in the bond. (175) 

Por. Tou, merchant, have you anything to say ? 

X, Balances : a pair of scales. 2. Have near. 3. » A. This was a common 
use of the word in A.S., and had not died out in Shakespeare's time. 4. 
Doctor. 0. At your own expense. 6. For fear that 7. Named ; agreed to. 
8. Mentioned ; stated ; set down in writing. 9. It would be a good action 
for you to do. 

Draw maps (A) Ireland ; (B) Svntzerkmd ; (G) United States, 

Lesson 127.— Tuesday Mom. (Geography. Write and Learn. 

IRELAND— Political. 

(A). — ^DrvisiONS. — Ireland is divided into four provinces — UT- 
Ster in the north, Lein'-Ster {Un'-stSr or Un-st^) in the east, 
Mnn'-Ster in the so^Uh, and Oon'-naught in the west. These 
provinces are again sub-divided into tlubrty-two coimties. 

The west and south are thinly populated. 

Industrial Pdbsuits.— Ainiculture, manufactures, and 

commerce. 

(I) Agriculture. — Ireland is an agricultural country. The 
scarcity of coal prevents many manufactures ; but both the climate 
and soil are suitable for grazing and dairy farming. 

The potato is the chief article of food which is grown, and next 
in importance are oatS, flax, and hemp. Oattle and sheep are 
reared in the iouOi and west. HogS and poultry are abundant 
everywhere. 

Europe.— SWITZERLAND.— Physical. 

(B). — Boundaries. — North by (Germany, east by Austria, 9wUh 
by Italy, 'ioest by France, it is not quite half the size of Scotland. 

Surface. — ^It is the most mountainous country in Europe. The 
Alps cover about two-thirds of it. The highest peaks are Mt. 

Rosa, 15,208 feet high ; the Simp'-lon, the Mat'-ter-hom, 
Jung-frau {y^nsf-frou), Mt. St. Ber'-nard, and Mt. St. 

Gk>t -hard. The Jura Mountains separate Switzerland from 
France. 

The name *'Alp8" means "the rocky moufUaiiM," or perhaps, "the 

pcutures." The high peaks are covered with snow, and Uie valleys 

are filled with " OladerB " (fftde^-iren)* or rivers qf ice. 

RiVEBS. — The upper courses of the Rhine, with its tributary the 

Aar {dr) ; the Rhduo, and the Inn, all on the north of the Alps ; 

and the Ti-ci'-no {tS-ch^-n^, on the south of the range. 

[turn over. 

*This pronunciation is the most correct, being nearest the French, to 
which language the word belongs. The pronunciation gld'-shi^r, which is 
often used, somewhat confounds the word with Glazier (gld'-n-ir)= one who 
sets glass in window frames, Ac. 
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LESSON 127— Continued 

All these rivers rise near Mt. St. Oot'-hard. The Bhine flows 
through LalEe Constance, and the Rhdne through Lake 

Ge-ne'-va. The Aar drains a great many lakes. Neu-<dl&-tel' 
(nush-d-til'), La-ceme'» and 2a'-rl6h (?oo[-nk) being the chief. 

UNITED STATES— (Continued). 
(0). — Important Towns. — New York, at the mouth of the 
ffudion, is the most important city and the seat of immense trade. 
Brook'-lyn, on Rhode I., is an important suburb. Wasll'-ixig-ton 
(109,200), on the Po-to'-maCj in the District of Columbiaf is the capital 
It is a commodious and beautiful city. Rich'-IUOIld, on the Jama 
River, in Vir-gin''i-a, is famous for tobacco. It was the head-quarters 
of the Confederate army during the war (1861-4). Do-troit', on 
the SL Clair, in Michiga/n, Ib famous for shipbuilding. Ghi-ca'-gO 
(sM'hd'-go), on L. Michigan, is the largest dep6t for com in the 
world. It was nearly burnt down in 1871. St. LouiS, on the 
Mit-sis-tip'-pi, has immense trade. U'-tah, on J^dt Lake, is the seat 
of the Mormons. Phil-a-dor-pllia, on the Dd'-a-wart {ware—wir)^ 
was the former capital 

The Population is about 52,000,000, composed of settlers from 
Europe (chiefly British), and a few American Indians. 

The United States were originally British colonies. On July 4th, 
1776, thirteen states declared their lndei)endence, which was 
acknowledged by England in 1782. Hence the 13 stripes in " the 
star-spangled baimer," and national flag, and the stars for the other 
states. In 1861 eleven of the slave states in the south attempted to 
separate from the Republic and form a (km-fedH-tr-Orey. A terrible 
war, lasting for 4 years, ended in the surrender ox the southern 
states said the aboUtton Of 

THE GULF STREAM— (Continued). 

(D). — The general set of surface waters is also assisted by the 
prevailing winds of the Ttorthem hemisphere, which are aouik- 
westerly. It is therefore more than probable that although the 
Gulf Stream has lost much of its velocity and heat by the time it 
reaches the middle of the Atlantic, a large portion of its warm 
waters are brought to the shores of Europe, and even into the 
Arctic Ocean. 

Vessels crossing the Atlantic, from Europe to America, sail to 
the northward of the stream so as to avoid it, but on the return 
journey, as its flow assists the vessel's progress, the navigator gets 
into it as soon as he can. 

The exceptional coldness of the climate of the noHh-eatt of 
America is, in a great measure, due to cold currents which 
flow from the Greenland seas down each aide of Qreenland, 
uniting about Newfoundland. The combined current then skirts 
the coast, the separation between it and the Gulf Stream being so 
distinct that it is commonly known as theli"Oold WalL** This 
cold current is accompanied by dry and piercing north-easterly 
winds. 
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Lesson 128.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) "Whskt annual return would be realised by investing £5,964 in 
the 3jt per cent stock at 87 ? 

(2) In order that my family may enjoy an annual income of 
£360, how much must I invest in the 4^ per cents at 123 ? 

(3) If I hold £8,640 10s. in the 3| per cent stock at 80, what 
income do I realise ? 

(4) Find the rent of 40 acres 3 roods 20 poles at £3*365 per acre. 

(5) The children of a school can be arranged in rows of 14, 21, 
28, or 42, and in each case there are 3 over. How many are there 
in school ? 

Latin Roots. — Leam and Write. . 

f&dLO = I do or make : f adeiLB, facientls =•= making ; faotUB = made. 



suffice, to be enough (i.e., to be 
under what would surfeit). 

difficulty not easily done. 

artifice, something made with 
skill or art. 

artificial, made by art. 



deficient, imperfectly done. 
feasible, that can be done. 
feal, something done. 
feature, outside form, or make. 
/ac-nm-t-Ze, that wMch is made 
exactly similar. 



Lesson 129.— Thursday Mom. Orammar. Write and Learn. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words in italics. 

Nor did he doubt her more. 
But rested in her fealty, tUl he crowned 
A happy life with a fair death, and fell 
Against the healhen of the Northern sea 
In hdktiXQ, fighting for the blameless king. — (Tennyson,) 
Ex. 2. Pa^a'phrase the above (i.e., turn into prose). 
Ex. 3. Break up these words into their component parts {prefix, 
stem, a/nd affix), and give the meaning as shown by these parts: 
Unpleasantness, undertake, withdraw, aberration, unmindful, 
arrangement. 
Affixes. — Revise and Write Lesson 84. 

Lesson 130.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) How much per year will £8,550 stock in the 34 per cents 
produce ? 

(2) Find what sum must be invested in the 4^ per cent stock at 
89 to produce an income of £70. 

(3) That I may enjoy an income of £92 5s. from Norwegian 4 J per 
cent stock at 105 J, what amount of money must I invest ? 

(4) Prove that 5i + 3i = 4(5i - 3i). 

(5) The population of a town increased 8 per cent from 1871 to 
1881, and its population in the latter year was 9,720. Find its 
population in 1871. 

Composition.— Write a letter to your sister in London telling 
her how you spent your last holidays. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 131.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

FSALM YIII. ; OB ELSE LeABN — 

THE TRIAL SCENE— (Continued). 

Ant, But little ; I am arm'd, and well-prepared. — 
Give me your hand, Bassanio ; fare you Vfeil ! 
Grieve not^ that I am fallen to this for you ; 
For herein^ Fortwn^ shows herself more kind (180) 

Than is her custom : it is stiU her us^ 
To let the wretched man outliv^ his wealth, 
To view with hollow eye, and wrinkled brow. 
An age of poverty ;^ from which lingering penance^ 
Of such misery doth she cut me off. (185) 

Shy. We tr\/le time^^ I pray thee, pm'sv/e sentence.^ 

Por. A poimd of that aame^^ merchant's flesh is thine ; 
The court awards it,^^ and the law doth give it. 

Shy. Most rightful judge ! 

1. Do not blame yourselves for what has happened to me on your accooni 
2. In this way ; by this which has happened to me. 8. Chance ; fate. 4. 
MvrajB the way she uses us ; usually her custom. 6. Live longer than. 6. 
Old age spent in poverty. 7. Long endured suffering. 8. Waste time in 
tiiis trifling and unimportant talk. 9. Go on with your sentence ; conttnue 
the sentence. Portia had already begun it (lines 143, 158, 185X 10. Used 
for emphasis. :|.l. Passes sentence, and gives it to you. 

Draw maps (A) Ireland; (B) Switzerland; (0) Central America. 

Lesson 132.— Tuesday Mom. Oeography. Write and Learn. 

IRELAND.— Political. 

(A). — (2) Manufactures. — ^The only important manufacture is 
linen, which is carried on chiefly in Ulster, at Bel-f ast', New'-ry, 
and Drog'-he-da {drUh'-he-dd).* 

Belfast also manufactures cotton goods. 

(3) Commerce. — There is little foreign trade, but much com- 
m£rce with England and Scotland. 

The exports are cattle, pigs, dairy produce, and linen, the 
imports ^ing manufactured goods and coal. 

Dairy produce includes butter, eggs, cheese, and bacon. 

The principal ports are Dub'-lin, on the Lijfey ; Bel-fast\ on the 
Lag' -an; Oork, on the Lee; Wa'-ter-ford, on the Suir (sh^Sr); 
Lim'-er-ick, on the Shannon ; Droff'-he-aa {driih'-hg-d&\ on the 
Boyne; Wox'-ford, on the Sla'-ney; Sli'-gO and Gal'-way, on the 
west coast. 

* The "h" is the guttural "h,*' impossible to be represented by phonetics. 
2)r6{^-tie-dd and Droy'-da are allowable prommdations. 
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LESSON 132— Continued. 
EuBOPB.— SWITZERLAND.— Political. 

(B). — Climatb AiTD Produotions. — The climate varies with the 
nature of the country. The land is chiefly pasture, about one-sixth 
is forest. Watches and jewellery are made in the toest, and 
silks and COttons in the nortk. The commerce with surrounding 
countries is great. v 

The Population is nearly 8 millions, above half of whom are 

Protestants. The Government is a Federal Republic. 

The Swiaa are a wdl-educated people, and very patriotic. They have 
no language of their own, but French 1b spoken in the toett, German 
in the north and e(ut, and Italian in the ioiUh. 

Chief Towns. — Berne (36,000), on the R. Aar, the seat of the 
Federal "diet" or parliament, is the capital. Basle {boT), on the 
Rkine, has great trade. 

Ge-ne *Va» on Lake Geneva, the largest city, is noted for watches 
and jewellery. ZU'-rich has manufactures of silk and cotton. 

MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 

(0)f — The whole district between the United States and South 
America is in a very unsettled state. It is divided into the republics 

of Mex'-i-co, Hon-du'-ras, Ghia-te-ma'-la {gtod-t^m/H-la), San 
Sal-va-dor'i Nic-a-ra'-gn-a {nUs-dr-dg'-wd)^ and Cos'-ta Bi'-ca 

{ko^-ta retf'kS), 

Mexico consists chiefly of a tableland sloping to the . Qnlf of 

MexicO) and on the west of which rises a chain joining the Rocky 

Moimtains with the An'-des of S. America. The whole of the 

mountains are of volcano origin, and amongst them is the celebrated 

volcano of Po-po-ca-ta-peu . Earthquakes are frequently felt. 

The rivers are numerous but small, and the whole country, being dry 
and burning, except on the mountains, suffers from want of water. 

MiNBBALS are very important productions, especially silver, 
which is abundant. Large quantities of gold and COPper are also 
found. In addition to the metals, logWOOd, mahogany* hideSi 
and various dlUgS are exported. 

Chief Towns. — ^Mexico is the oldest dty in America, it was 
founded by the Aetecs in the 14th century. Ve'-ra Cruz (vd'-rd 
kroos), and Tam-pl'-CO (t&fnrpeef-ko)j are ports on the OvZf of 
Meadoo. In British Hon-du'-ras is Ba-lize' (hd-lees!!\ valuable for 
its exports of mahogany and dye wood. 

CURRENTS— (Continued). 
(B.) — OnrrentS of the Pacific. A branch from the great 

South Polar Cturent flows round Gape Horn and up the wett 

coast of South America, under the name of the Peru Vian, or 
Huxulioldt's Current. On approaching the Equator it turns 

[turn over. 
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LESSON 132— Continued. 

vfetttoardf and joins the great South Equatorial Current. This 

latter curves along the ecut coast of Australia. The North 
Equatorial Current pours its waters into the basin formed by 

the La'droneSy the Philippine Is-, and Japan Is., issuing, like 

the Qulf Stream, as the rapid and powerful Japan Current. 
One branch oi^ this current flows through Beh'ring Strait, but 
Uie main body rushes across the Pacific, and is Anally merged into 

the North Equatorial Current. 

A cold under-current flows down Behring Strait. 

Currents of the In<lia'Ti Ocean. The currents of the northern 
part of the Indian Ocean vary their direction with the MonsOOns' 
which blow for one half of the year (October to March) from the 
north-eastf and the remaining half (April to September) from the 
north-west. The two chief constcmt currents are an equatorial 

current flowing westuoard, and the South Connecting Current 

flowing eastward. 

The currents of the Arctic and Antarctic Oceans are not 

yet well known. 

Lesson 133.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the annual income arising from the investment of £7S0 
19s. 6d. in Victoria 4^ per cent stock at 100 J. 

(2) What sum must be invested in order to produce in the 4} per 
cent stock at 92 an income of £120 ? 

(3) £1,220 is invested in the 3 per cent stock at 91}. Find the 
yearly income arising therefrom. 

(4) Add 1^ of a guinea, § of a shilling, and ^V ^^ half •^a-croWn, and 
reduce the result to the decimal of £5. 

(5) If 8 men, or 12 boys, can dig a ditch in 20 days, how long will 
three men and 5 boys be in doing it? 

Latin Roots- — Leam and Write* 

fSro » I bear, or carry ; feiens, f erentls » bearing ; l&tult = trame, 

carried. 



confer, to bring together. 

d^er, to put oflf. 

differ, to disagree. 

tn/er, to bring into ; to deduce. 

offer, to bring to ; to put forward. 



transfer, to carry forward. 
fertile, bearing much. 
ferry, to carry over the water. 
Uicifer, bearing light (lux, lucis 
= light). 
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Lesson 134.— Thursday Mom. Qrammar. Write and Learn. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words in italics. 

Pud oft the rescued boy she kissed, 
And often pressed him to her breast ; 
Por under aU her dauntless show. 
Her heart had throbbed at every blow ; 
Yet not Lord Oranttoun deigned she greet, 
Though low he kneeled at her feet. — {Scott.) 

Ex. 2. Correct these sentences, and show why they oatc wrong : To 
speak a^icurate you have been twenty minutes over long. My 
brother, that 1 was so uneasy about, has come back at last. Is 
there no voice more sweet soimding than my own ? 

Ex. 8. By means of the necessary prefixes and affixes, and the 
LcUin root, " credo " = I believe, "creditus"= believed, form one 
XDord meaning : That which may be believed ; worthy of belief ; not 
fit to believe ; unworthy of belief. 

Affixes. — Revise and Write Lesson 89. 

Lesson 135.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) In order to obtain an income of £63 13s. 4d. in the 4^ per 
cents at 90, what sum must I invest ? 

(2) Find the amount of money which must be invested in the 3| 
per cent stock at 89 to produce £150 income. 

*(3) What income is derived from £3,550 stock in the 3 per cents 
at 95? 

(4) Divide 10000 by '026, and reduce the answer to a vulgar 
fraction with denominator 100. 

(5) A publican sells ale at 2d. per half-pint and gains ZZ\ per 
cent. What did the ale cost him per barrel ? 

Composition. — " Punctuality is the soul of business" Take this 
proverb and write a letter^ illustrating it, to a young friend who 
has got a situation in an office. Show what punctuality is, and 
what is implied by it ; how it should rule our actions, and what are 
the results of impunctuality. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH WEEK. 
Lesson 136.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

Psalm XV. ; ob else Learn — 

THE TRIAL SCENE— (Continued). 

Por, And you must cut this flesh from off his breast ; (190) 

The law allows it, and the court awards it. 
Shy, Most learned judge ! — ^A sentence /^ Come, prepare ! 

[turn over. 
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LESSON 136-Continued. 

Por, Tarr^ a little : — ^there is something else; — 

This bond doth give thee here nojci^ of blood ; 

The words exprndy art^ '* a poiind of flesh : " (195) 

Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh ; 

But, in the cutting it, if thou dost eiied 

One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goodj? 

Are, lyr the laws of Venice, amfiscak^ 

Unto the state of Venice. (200) 

Ora. upright judge ! — Mark, Jew, — leamM judge ! 

Shy, Is that the law ? 

Por. Thyself shall see the act -J 

For, as thou urgest^'ux^tce,^ be assurecP 
Thou shalt have justice, more than thou desirett.^^ 

1. The sentence is given. 2. Stop a bit. Don't be in such a huny. Here 
is the turning iwint of the case. Shylock has owned that Portia has given 
just sentence so far, now she is going to turn the case against him. 3. The 
smallest quantity ; a drop. 4- The exact words are. 6. This indudes every- 
thing belonging to him. B. Forfeited to the state. 7. The copy of the law. 
8. Hast begged me to give thee justice. 9* Tou may be quite sore. 
10. Wishest for ; longest for ; carest for. 

JDraw maps (A) Ireland; (B) Spain and Portugal ; (G) South 
America. 

Lesson 137.— Tuesday Mom. Oeography. Write and Learn. 

IRELAND— Chikp Towns. 

(A)* — On the East Coast. — Belfast, on the R Lag'-an, is the 
chief town in Ulster, and the seat of the principal Tnanufactures, 
especially of linen. Dublin, on the lAffey, is the capitaL It is a 
beautiful city, and has many splendid public buildings. SLings'- 
town is tilie port of Dublin. Wez'-f Ord, on the SUi-ney^ has trade 
in cattle. 

In thb Basin of the Babbow and Sunt. — Kil-ken'-ny, ihe 
second city of Ldnstery has valuable quarries of blade marble. 
Wa'-ter-ford, on the Suir {shi^\ exports provisions. 

In the Basin of the Lee and Blackwateb. — You'-ghal (yo'-AoQ 
exports provisions. Cork, the principal city in Mtmster, and the 
third city in Ireland, has considerable shipbuilding and great trade. 
QueenstOWn, on ''Qreat Island/' in Cork harbour, has magnificent 
quays. 

EUB0PB.--THE SPANISH PENINSULA.— Physical. 
(B). — ^Boundabies. — Spain and Portugal form one vast peninsula, 

having France and the Bay of Biscay on the north, the Atlantic 

on the iffest and south, and the Mediterranean on the east. 

[go to next page. 
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USS80H 137— Oontmued. 
SuBFACB. — ^The peninwilft consistB of a high taUoUuid, sloping 
to the Atlantic, and croBaed by Beveral ranges of mountains. The 
Pyi^-On-ees separate it from France ; and the Mts. of Cas-tile' 

{is$4eet), the Si-er'-ia Mo-re'-na, the MtB. of To-le'-do, and 

the Siona Ne-va'-da run across the countiy, the latter in the 

R1VBB& — ^There are numerons rivers, but they are of little im- 
portance, since they flow in deep rocky valleys. The Min'-ho 
^/hieen'-yo) separates Portugal from Spain on the north, the Dou'-ro 
(cioo'-fv), the Ta'-gUS, the Qna-di-a'-na (gwd-dX-^-nd), and the 
Qna-dal-qni'-vir (gvd-dSl-h^-vSr) all flow into the Atlantic. The 
E'-hro flows into the Mediterranean. 

Cldcatk ahd Pboduotiohs. — The climate is warm and temperate. 
The soil is poor. The chestnut and the Cork tree are abundant 

SOUTH AMERICA 

(0)- — South Akbbiga is a very compact continent, broad towards 
the north and pointed in the mmth, somewhat like AfriciL It haa 
few indentations, and is nearlv twice as large as Europe. 

The oontiiient oi South Amnrloa is ahnost entirely aitoated in the 
soutliem part of the Western Hemisphere. 

It is nearly surrounded by the ocean, being bounded on the north 

by the Gar-lb-be'-an Sea, on the eatt by the Atlantic, and on 

the wett by the Padflc. The IsthmuS Of Fan-a-ma', so miles 

wide^ joins it to North America. 

A railway, 67 miles long, has been made across the Isthmus, and it 
is proposed to join the Atla&tlO and Paeific OceailB by a slllp- 
eaiiat ^m Ca-lon (sometimes called As'-nln-waU) on me Oinb- 
bean Sea, to Pan-a-IIia' <m the Pacific, so tnat ^ps may be saved 
the long voyage round Cape Horn. The work is in progress now. 

Pabtb OF THE Sba.— Gnlf of Da'-ri-en, Month of the 
Am'-arson. Month of the La Pla'-ta» Strait of Ma-gel'-lan, 
and Bay of Pan-a-ma'. 

Cafes. — San Boqne {r6h) on the eatt and Cape Hom on the south, 

CURBENTS^(Continu^^^ 

(P). — ^Uses of Onxrents. There is an immense number of 
currents in every part of the ocean. These are all carefully marked 
on charts, so that sailors may know of them, and either avoid or 
make icmot them. 

The constant movements of the waters serve three great purposes — 

(a) They modify climate. 

(b) They assist navigation. 

(C) They aSrate the ocean, and make its waters of uniform 

saltness. 
(a) The presence of large bodies of water always tends to make 

the climate more mild and nnifonn. Cold currents 

lower the temperature, and warm currents tend to raise it. 
Q [tdbv oybb. 
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LESSON 187— Gontinued. 

(b) Ships sailing against a current are retoMrdedj but sailmg 
with the current they complete the voyage more quickly. 
Thus, in sailing to Australia, the voyage takes 97 days, 
much of it being against the current, but the return 
voyage, assisted by the currents of the Indian and Atlantic 
Oceans, only takes 63 days. 

(c) If the water from the surface did not sink down and 

carry with it a supply of oxygen, animal and vegetable 
life, at considerable depths, would be unknown. Tlie 
Mediterranean, which has no vertical circulation, is 
almost destitute of animal and vegetable life at a depth and 
temperature which in the Atlantic is most favourable to it 

Lesson 138.— Wednesday Morning. Work.these Snms. 

(1) £3,425 16s. 2d. is invested in the 3 per cents at Dlf. What 
yearly income arises therefrom ? 

(2) What sum of money must be invested in the Japan 7 per 
cent stock at 109^ in order to produce an income of £92 158. ? 

*(3) A man invests £1,274 in the 3i per cents at 91. What 
income does he derive therefrom ? 

(4) Out of 10,000 children bom in one year 3,540 die in their first 
year. How many per cent of the number survive ? 

(5) Divide £1,001 10s. in the ratio of 5, 4, 3. 
Latin Roots* — Leam and Write. 

fluo = I flow ; fluens, flaentis = flowing ; flactns = flown. 



jluidy that which flows (as water). 
fiuenty flowing ; ready in the use 

of words. 
injluxt a flowing in. 
co^fluencef a flowing together. 
affluence, a flow of wealth. 



influence, a flowing into ; power, 

authority. 
fluctua;te, flowing backwards and 

forwards ; varying. 
superfluous, flowing over ; too 

much. 



Lesson 139.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Leam. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse ike words in italics. 

Hadst thou hut shooJc thy head or made a pause. 
When I spoke darkly what I purposM, 
Or turned an eye of doubt upon my face. 
As bid me tell my tale in express words, 
Deep shame had struck me dumb. — {Shakespeare.) 
Ex. 2. Break up these words into their component parts {affix, 
stem, and prefix), and give the meaning as shown by these parts: 
Corporation, discriminate, antecedent, decapitate, excavate, centipede. 
Ex. 3. By msaiis of suitable prefixes and affixes, and the iMtin 
root, " fero '* = I bear or carry, " ferens, ferentis " = bearing or carry- 
ing, and "latus"= borne or carried, form one word meaning: A 
carrying together, or meeting; a carrying before, or choosing; a 
carrying over ; a carrying under, or enduring ; a carrying beyond. 
Affixes,— Revise ftnd Write Lesson 94. 
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Lesson 140.— Friday Morning. Work these Snms. 

(1) What income is derived from £10,500 stock in the 3} per 
cents at 102^, and how much money must be invested in the 3 per 
cents at 94 to produce^the same income ? 

(2) The income derived from investing a certain sum in 8^ per 
cent stock at 106| is £102 12s. Find the sum invested. 

*(3) The 3} per cents are at 99S. How much money must be 
invested in tiiem to produce an income of £280 ? 

(4) A bill due 3 months hence is discounted at 4 per cent, and its 
present value is £1,225. What is the amount of the bill ? 

(5) A grocer buys sugar at £1 5s. per cwt. and retails it at 3^. 
per lb. Find his gain per cent. 

Composition. — Write an account of any important jvent which 
has happened lately. 

TWENTY-NINTH WEEK. 
Lesson 141.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

Psalm XIX., Verses 1 — 7 ; ou'kusb Learn — 

THE TRIAL SCENE— (Continued). 

Ora, learned judge 1 — Mark, Jew : — a learnM judge ! (205) 
Shy, I take this offer,^ then, — pay the bond thrice, 

And let the Christian go. 
Bass, Here is the money. 

Par, Soft /• 

The Jew shall have aU Justice ;' — soft ! — no haste ; — 
He shall have nothing but the penalty,^ 
Ora. O Jew ! an upright judge, a leamM judge ! (210) 

Por. Therefore, prepare thee to cut off the flesh. 

Shed thou no blood : nor cut thou less, nor more, 

But^uf^ a pound of flesh : if thou cut'st more, 

Or less, than just a pound,^ — be it hut^ so much 

As makes it light, or heavy, in the svbstance^^ (215) 

Or the division of the ttventieth parfi 

Of one poor scruple ; nay, if the scale do turn 

But in the estimation of a hair^^ — 

Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiscate. 

1. Thrice the money (Les. 106, line 123.) 2. Stop. This is said to Bassanio. 
3. Complete justice ; exact justice. 4. He had refused the money, and so 
could now only claim the penalty. 0. Exactly. 6. A just iwimd, an exact 
pound. 7. If it be only. 8. In the whole lump. 9. A scruple is a small 
weight, of which the twentieth part is a grain. 10. If the scale is uneven by 
a single hair's breadth; or if it wants but the weight of a single hair to make 
it balance. 

Ihraw maps (A) British Islands; (B) Jlaty ; (G) South America, 
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Lesson 142.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

IRELAND— Chief Towhs, &a 

(A). — In thb Basin op thb Shannon. — ^Lim'-er-ick. the fourth 
city in Ireland, has great export and inland trade. Ath -lone» near 
L. Bee, is the principal military station in the west of Ireland. 

On thb West and North Coast. — Gal'-way, Sll'-go, Don'-e-gal, 
Lon'-don-d6r^-ry> are all ports having considerable trade. 

In the Intebiob. — ^Mnl-]in-gar'» in West-mecUh, is noted for wool 
and cattle markets. Bal'-lln-as-loe", in Oalway, on the M, Such, a 
tributary of the Shannon, has l^e largest cattle fair in Ireland. 

Miscellaneous Facts. — Most of the people are Roman Catholics, 
but Ulster is in general a Protestant province. 

The whole coimtry is well supplied with schools. 

The Gk)vemor-Gteneral, called the Lord-Lieutenant ifif'VM'&id), 
rules for the Queen. 

In 1800 the parliament of Ireland was united with that of England. 

There are many good roads, and two canals join Dublin ?ntii the 
Shannon, Lines of railway join the chief towns. 

Europe.— SPAIN AND PORTUaAL.— Politioal. 

(B). — A^CUlture is the chief employment, but is backward. 
The vine, the mulberry, and maize are largely cultivated. Wine 
is the most important production, but neither manufactures nor 
commerce are flourishing. Lead and quicksilver are abundant 

In both Spain and Portugal the Qovebnment is a constitutional 

monarchy, and the religion is Roman Catholic. 

Bow the Spanish and Portuguese are very ignorant, few of them can 
either read or write. Spcdn at one time i)088e«ed nearly all Soath 
Amerioa, and was one of the chief nations of Europe. 

Chief Towns.— SPAIN.— Ma-drid' (367,700) is the capital, bu. 
Bar-ce-lo'-na is the chief city for trade and manu&ctures. Ca-diz' 
and Ma-la'-ga {d), on the 90uth coast, are important towns. Se-ville' 
{8&-vedf) and Qra-na'-da {a), inland towns, are both very ancient 

PORTUGAL.— Lis'-bon (260,000), on the Tagm, is the capital 
O-por'-tO, on the Douro, exports port wine. 

Gib-rid'-tar, on a rock in the south of Spain, belongs to England. 

SURFACE OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

(0) — Mountains and Plains. — ^The principal mountains are the 
An'-des, which run dose to the west coast, from north to south. 

Towards the north these mountains consist of ttoo and sometimes of 
three ranges, with high tableland between them. There are very 
many hif^ peaks covered with snow, and a great number of volca- 
noes, as An-ti-sa'-na (d), Cot-o-paz'-i, and Ghlm-bo-ra'-io (eh 

as in church). Earthquakes are Frequent and do great damage, 
especially in Pe-ru' aaa Bc-ua-dor' {Sk-wd-dor'.) 

[00 to vjsxt paok. 
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LB8B0N 143-Continued. 
The rest of S. America consiats principally of high tablelands, with 
low ranges of mountains running across them; in the myrih called 
the Fa-ri'-me (pd-ree'-m^) MtS., and in the ta/A the MtS. of 
Brazil. S. America is called " The Land of Plains." 

In the north of the continent are the IJa'-noS f'id'-nds), or irtAtn 

ptonu, ooTered with long grass. 
In the centre are the Sll'-YaSi or fmrui pUtxM^ closely coTered with 

trees and rimibs in the greatest luxuriance. 
In the south are the Pam'-pas plains, similar to the Llanos, covered 

in purt with a rich pa8tui*e, and immense thistles, over which 

very large herds of Aor<e» and ween roam. 

THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. 

(D). — The Plan'etary System. The planetary system consists 
of a number of heavenly bodies suspended in space, having the 
the sun as their centre and round which they turn. 

This collection of heavenly bodies consists of — 

(1) The Sun. 

(2) The Planets with their satellites or moons. 

(3) Comets, shooting staxs, and me'teorites. 

The " fljDBd stars," as tnev are called, do not belong to the Planetary 
System. They shine with their own light, and are probably suns, 
each one the centre of a system of heavenly bodies. 

The planets shine by reflected light, which they receive from the 
sun. 

The Planetary System is often called the Solar System, because 
it has the sun for its centre. (L. xoZ'^the sun.) 

By the nniyerse is meant the entire collection of heavenly 
bodies, of every kind, and every thing connected with them. It 
therefore includes the solar system and all the fixed stars. 

The sun is an inunense star. All the heavenly bodies composing 
the solar system revolve round it. 

The planets (of which the earth is one) are cod^ solid hodieSf 
which revolve round the mm, and receive light and heat from him. 

Sat'ellites (L. sateKe«=an attendant) or moons are coUf iclid 
bodies, which revolve round planets, and keep with them as they go 
round the sun. The moon is the satellite of the earth. 

Comets are white-hot bodies, probably partly solid, which revolve 
round the sun in a path which is very d-Up'-tircal (pt an oval shape). 

Shooting Stars are probably fragments of some heavenly body 
which, in detached masses, are revolving round the sun. 

**Ab they rush into our atmosphere wey are heated so hot that they 
bum, and the small ones are consumed before they reach the 
earth." These form the me'teors or fidllBg Stars. " The larger 
fragments, on the other hand, are not entirely consumed, though 
melted on the surface and considerably reduced in size." If they 
actually fall to the earth, as some do, they are ctdled me'teorites. 
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Lesson 143.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) If I place £1,556 5s. in the 4 per cents at 103|, what should I 
lose by selling out at lOlJ ? 

(2) I buy £650 stock at 90}, and sell' out when the price is 96. 
•What do I gain ? 

(3) Find the compound interest on £240 for 3 years at 5 per 
cent interest. 



(4) Find the value of ^Hf o^^j. 
^' 4iof2i-li 



(5) Find the value of 2 tons Icwt 3qrs. 271b8. at OJd. per lb. 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

forti8=strong. 



force, strength, power. 
fortify, to make strong. 
fortress, a fortified place built for 

strength. 
forcibU, having strength. 
comfort^ to strengthen ; to cheer. 



effort, a putting forth of strength ; 

a trial of strength. 
enforce, to put force upon ; to 

urge. 
reinforcememt, an addition of 

strength. 



Lesson 144.— Thursday Mom. Orammar. Write and Leam. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words in italics. 

Yet when her master's children 

Would, clustering round her, stand, 
She sang them ancient ballads 

Of her own native land ; 
And when at mom and evening 

She knelt before God^s throne, 
The accents of her childhood 

Jiose to her lips alone. — {Proctor.) 

Ex. 2. Paraphrase the above {i.e., tum]into prose). 

Ex. 3. By means of suitable prefixes and affixes, and the Latin 
root, "dico*' = I say or tell, "dictus"=Baid or told, form one word 
meaning : To tell another ; to speak against ; to speak between, to 
forbid ; a true speaking ("verus"=true) ; a speaking out, a law ; 
a speaking good by (*' vale "= farewell). 

Affixes. — Revise and Write Lesson 99. 

Lesson 145.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Which is the better stock to invest £10,000 in, the 3 per 
cents at 90^, or the 4 per cents at 101 ? 

(2) A person invests £9,075 in the 3 per cents at 90|, and on their 
rising to 91 transfers it to the 3^ per cents at 97i ; what increase 
does he make thereby in his annual income ? 

*(3) Which is the better stock to invest in, the 3 per cents at 89}, 
or the 3} per cents at 98} ? 

[go to next paob. 
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(4) What sum laid out at simple interest for 3^ years, at 4 per 
cent per annum, will amount to £805 2s. 6d. ? 

(5) What fraction must be added to the sum of |^, H, and -fi to 
make the result a whole number ? 

Composition. — Taking as your theme the difference between wUd 
and tame cmimal8j write a short essay on such wild and tame animals 
as you are acquainted with. 

THIRTIETH WEEK 
Lesson 146.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

Psalm XIX., Verses 8 — 14 ; or klsb Learn — 
THE TRIAL SCENE— (Continued). 

Gra. A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jew ! (220) 

Now, vnfidd} I have thee o» ike hip? 
Pot, Why doth the Jew pauxe "^ Take thy forfeiture. 
Shy. Give me my principaZf* and let me go. 
Bass, I have it r^tdy for thee ; here it is. 
Por. He hath refused it in the open court ; (225) 

He shall have merdi^ justice, and his bond. 
Gra. A Daniel, still say I ; a second^ Daniel ! — 

I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 

1. One who is not a Christian. 2. Now I have you fast (a term in wrest- 
lingX 3. Why do you stop from taking your forfeiture. 4. The 3,000 ducats 
(lines 30» 49, Lessons 66, 76). 5. Only ; nothing but. 6. The Daniel of the 
Bible being of course the first. 

Draw maps (A) Canada ; (B) Turkey and Chreece ; (C) Brazil. 

Lesson 147.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leam. 

(A). — The British Empire, the largest in the world, consists of 
Qreat Britain and Ireland, with colonies and possessions in all 
parts of the world. 

A Colony is a settlement of people in another country, partly 
under the government of the country they left. 

A Foreign Possession or Dependency is a portion of a 

foreign country subject to the Home Government, and having few 
colonists. 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN EUROPE. 

(1) Hel'-i-gO-land (= B^oly Land), a small island in the North 
Sea, near the mouth of the H. Elbe, 400 miles from London. 

(2) Gib-ral'-tar, a strongly fortified rock in the south of Spain, 
in the Mediterranean. 

(3) Mal'-ta, a small island in the Mediterranean, south of Sicily. 
This possession is very valuable as a naval station, a coaling station, 

and a packet station. Cotton^ orangeSy and lemons grow in abundance. 
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LESSON 147-0<mtinued. 
EuBOPB. — ITALY. — Phtbioal. 

(B)* — The Kingdom of Italy includes the Italian peninsula 
and the islands of Si'-ci-ly and 8ar-din'-i-a> It is about twice 
the size of England and Wales. 

BouiTOAMBs.— iV^ortA by Austria and Switzerland, west by 
France and the Mediterranean, eatt by the A-dri-at'-ic Sea. 

SuBFAOE. — In the north is .the laige and fertile plain of Loin'- 
bar-dy, bounded on the wett and north by the Alps. Thu 
Ap'-^n-nines are a continuation of the Alps, and run nearly down 
the centre of the Peninsula. Mount Ve-SU'-vi-US, on the Bay of 
NapleSf and Mount £t'-na, in Sicily, are volcanoes. 

Rrmus. — ^The Po, flowing through the plain of Lombardy into 
the Chdf of Venice ; the Ti-ci'-no (t^cM-no), draining Xiake 

Mag-gi'-ore (m&d-jd^-rd) ; the Ad'-dL draimng Lake Oo'-mo ; 

and the Min'-cho {vM-cho), draining Lake Gar-da, are its main 
tributaries. The A'-di-ge (a^-e-ja) flows into the Qulf of Venice, 
and the Ar'-no and the Ti'-ber flow into the Mediterranean. 

The Italian Lakes, all lying aoutk of the Alps, are among tiie meet 

magnificent in the world. They are very deep, and have beautiful 

dear water. 

THE SEAS, &0., OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

(0)*— 0) Thk Sbas of South Amebica. — Theil^n^reoeiresthe 
three principal rivers — the O-rin-e'-CO, which drains the Lianoe, the 
Am'-a-zon, which drains the SUvas, and the La Pla'-ta» which 
drains the Pampas. 

The Amazon is the larffest river in the world, and is about 4,500 mileB 
long. At 400 miles from the sea, where the tilde is felt, the river is 
a mile in width. 

In the South Atlantic are the Falk'-land Ifl*) which belong to 
England, and Tier'-ra del Fn-e'-gO| or land of Jire — an island at 
the extreme south. 

(2) Thb Pacifio receives no rivers of importance. Near the coast 
there are numerous islands, amongst which are the Ohin'-ca 1b^ off 
the coast of Pe-ru', from which large quantities of guano are obtained. 

Cldiatb, Soil, and Pboduotions. — Except in the iouth, the 
climate is very hot, and the soil is generally fertile. There are 
numerous wild animals, and the mountains are covered with forettt 
almost to the snow line. 

Gk>ld, silver, and diamonds are found in Bra-zil', and coal 

and iron in otiier parts. Maize and coffee are largely grown. 
THE PLANETARY SYSTEM— (Continued). 

(D.)— The Son. The sun is the nearest of the fixed staiS. It 
is an immenee globe of white-hot (in-can-detf-cent) vapour, and there- 
fore shines by its own light. 

[go to next page. 
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LESSON 147-Continued. 

It is 500 times larger than all the planets put together, and it would 
take nearly a million and a quaxter of globes, the size of our earth, 
to make one globe the sise of the sun. Its distance from the earth 
is about 92 millions of miles. This distance is so great that if a 
railway train could go to the sun at the rate of 80 miles an hour, It 
woidd take nearly SS8 years for the journey. The same train could 
go roimd the earth in a month, but it would take 9 years to go 
round the sun. 

The sun, like the earth, rotates on an azis from west to eoit in 
about 28 days. This was discovered by observing the motion of 
dark spots on its sarface. 

Wnat the Sim is like. The sun must be looked at through a 
piece of smoked glass, otherwise the observer may be blinded. It is 
then seen to be a round, bright body. This round bright part is 
called the pho'tosphere ( = the bright surface of the sun which is 
the source of light). Thiis bright surface is frequently seen to have 
dark patches on it called sun spots. 

Sun Spots. Some of these spots are very large, as much as 
50,000 nules across, whilst others are very smidL They are 
cavities or hollows in the shining surface of the sun, and are not 
scattered all over his surface, ** but are generally limited to those 
parts of it above and below the sun's equator." Sun SpotS are not 
one uniform dark patch, but different shades of darkness represent 
different depths. The spots are constantly changing, and often 
break up witii great rapidity. The presence of sun spots has 
probably a considerable ii^uence upon our weather. 

Lesson 148.~Wednesday Morning. Work these Snms. 

(1) A person buys £500 India stock at 98}, and sells out at 104}; 
find his gain. 

(2) The 4 per cents being at 82}, what sum would be gained by 
selliDg out again at 86^ ? 

*(3) If I invest £1,200 in the 4 per cents at 72, what is my half- 
yearly dividend? . 

(4) Find the difference between the true and banker's discount on 
a bill of £769 10s. due 4 months^henoe, interest being at 4 per cent 
per annum. 

(5) A man pays 2s. 6d. per month for the loan of £20 ; what rate 

of interest does he pay ? 

Latin Roots.-^Leam and Write. 

* J&dO — I throw ; JaotOB = thrown. 



ejects to throw out. 
al^ect, cast off ; worthless. 
di^jectedy cast down. 
ob'ject, a thing thrown in the 

way. 
object', to throw in the way of. 



project, a plan ; a scheme. 
projectile, something thrown. 
adjective, a word added (thrown) 

to a noun. 
interjection, a word thrown 

between. 
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Lesson 149.— Thursday Mom. Orammar. Write and Leam. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words in italics. 

Anon 
We heard the lion roaring from.his den ; 
We saw the large white stars rise one by one ; 
Or from the darkened glen 
Saw God divide the light wUhfiying flame 
And thunder on the everlasting hills. — {Tennyson.) 
Ex. 2. Paraphrase the above (i.e., turn into prose), 
Ex. 3. Give the meaning of these Latin pr^es, and three words in 
which they are each used : II (before an adjective), il (before a verb), 
ex, con, com, circum. 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

grftdior = I walk : gr&diens, sr&dientls = walking ; 

greSBUB = walked ; grMas = a step. 



transgresSf to go beyond 
gradient^ rising step by step, an 
incline 



grade, a step 

gradation, going by regular steps 

gradual, step by step 

degrade, to lower a step, to disgrace 

grfttia = favour ; grtltlU = thankfuL 
grateful, full of grace, thankful 
congraivdaJte, to wish much joy 

to anyone 
disgrace, out of favour 
gratify, to do what is pleasing 



disagree, not to be in favour with 

each other 
ungra^ful, without thankful 

feelings 



Lesson 150.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) A person bought £1,750 stock at 101} and sold it at 99| ; 
find the amount of his loss. 

(2) Two brothers A and B had each £3,500. A invested his 
money in the 3^ per cents at 70, and B in the 4 per cents at 87i ; 
which was the better investment ? 

*(3) Jones invests £5,520 in the 8^ per cents when they are at 
92 ; Robinson invests £6,790 in the 3 per cents when they are at 
97. Find the difference in their incomes. 

(5) At the rate of i% of a mile a minute a train takes 3} hours 
to reach a station, how long would it take at the rate of -^ of a 
mile per minute ? 

Composition. — " Take care of the pennies and the pounds will take 
care of themselves.** Write a letter to a boy younger than yourself 
telling him the meaning of this proverb, and show how he may 
himself carry out the lesson it teaches. 
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THIRTT-FIRST WEEK. 
Lesson 151.~Monday Morning. Learn. 

Psalm XXIII. ; ob else Learn — 

THE TRIAL SCENE— (Continued). 

Shy. Shall I not have hardy^ my principal ! 

Por, Thuu shalt have nothing but the forfeiture, (230) 

To be BO taken at thy perU,^ But tarry^ Jew ; 

The law hath yet another hold on you. 

It is enacted* in the laws of Venice, 

If it be proved against an alien^^ 

That, by direct or indirect attempts, (235) 

He seek the life of any citizen^ 

The parti^ 'gainst the which he doth contrivtt^ 

Shall seize one half his goods : the other half 

Comes to the 'prvvy^^ coffer^^ of the state ; 

And the offmder's^^ life Hes in^^ the mercy (240) 

Of the duke only, 'gainst all other voice. 

1. Even my principal. 2. Danger of losing all he had. 8. Stay a little 
longer. 4. Made law. 6. One belonging to another country; a foreigner. 
6. By getting Antonio to sign the bona, Shylock made an indirect attempt 
on ms Ufe, because to obtain his forfeit Antonio must die ; by wishing to 
take the ix)imd of flesh he made a direct attempt on his life. 7. A dweller in 
a state or in a city : any townsman. 8. Person. 9. Plot. 10. Private. 11. 
Adbest(for holding money); the exchequer. The "privy coffer" refers to 
that particular use which tiie laws stated the property of confiscated persons 
was to be applied to. 12. One who causes injury to anothw. 13. At. 

Draw maps (A) Canada ; (B) Italy ; (0) South America, 

Lesson 152.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN N. AMERICA— CANADA. 
(A). Nearly half the northern part of North America belongs to 
England. This possession is called The Do-min'-i-on of 
Can'-a-da. The whole country slopes towards the Arctic Ocean on 
the northy and the Atlantic on the east. In the toest are the Rocky 
Mountains. The great physical features are the rivers and lakes. 
The largest rivers are the Mack-en'-ziOj flowing into the Arctic 
Ocean, the St. Law'-rence, flowing into the Atlantic^ and the 
Fra'-Ser, flowing into the Pacific. 

The St. Lawrence drains ^ve large lakes— L. Su-p6'-rl-0r, L. lUcll'- 
i-gan imUh'-e-gdn), L. Hu'-ron, L. E'-lle, and L. On-ta'-llO. 
These lakes contain nearly half the fresh water of the elobe. L. 
Superior is nearlv as large as Ireland. Between Erie and Ontario 
are the Falls of Ni-ag'-ar-a. 

EuROPK—ITALY.— Political. 

(B). — Cldcate and Production. — The soil is exceedingly fertile, 
and the climate is the most delightful in Europe, being warm and 
generally healthy, Aj[riculture is the chief employment ; and the 

[turn over. 
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LBSBON 162— Continued. 

vine, olive, rice, maize, mulberry, and orange are cultiva- 
ted. The only important manufacture is raw silk. Olive oil, 
snlphnr (from Sicily), fhlits, and silk are exported. Iron and 
marUe are important minerals. 
The OovBBNMBNT is a limited monarchy under a king, and 

the Rblioion is Roman Catholic. 

The people are Tery l^orant, eepecially in the south. Their language 
is very sweet sounding, and closely resembles Latin. 

Chief Towns.— Rome (311,700), on the Tiber, the capital, is 

noted for magnificent ruins. Na'-ples is the largest city in Italy. 

Flor'-ence, on the Amo, is noted for paintings and sculpture. 

Ven'-ice is built on more than 100 islands in the Adriatic. Qen'-o-a 

and Leg'-hom are important porta Tn'-rin, on the Po, was the 

capital at one time. Mil'-IUl has a splendid cathedral, built of 

white marble ; it is the centre of the Lombardy silk trade. 

(C).— COUNTRIES OP SOUTH AMERICA. 



Countries. 


Capitals. 


Rivers, Ac., they 
stand on. 


United States of Co- 
lom'-bl-a 

Bo-na-dor' (ifc-wd-ddr'). . 

Ven-ei-ue'-la ivin-h- 
w^-ld 


Bo-oo-ta' 


In the Interior. 
It If 

Near the North CbatU 
R. Dem-er-a'-iXL 
S. 8iirrinram\ 
JL Cktjf-enn^, 

Coast. 

u 

In the Interior. 
At foot of Andu. 
Rio de la Plata. 
R. Paraguay. 
CoasL 


Qui'-TO (ibr-to) 

Ca-ra'-cas (kd^rdf-kaa).. 

Gborge'-town 

Pa-ra-ma'-ri-bo (d) 

Cay-knnb' (AWnO 

Bi'-o DB Jan-bi'-ro (rS'-o 

da zkSn-d'-ro) 

Li'-MA (ir-md) 

Chu-qui-8a'-ca (tehoo- 

kirsd'-kd) 


*^*> (French 

Bra-Ill' 


Pe-ru (pS-roo') 


B0-U'-Vl-a(6d-2r-t;e-d) .. 
Obl'-'iliehU''le) 

Ar'-gen-tlne Republla 
Pa-ra-gnay' (p^rd-giod') 

U-m-guay' (othroo-gioay 

Pat-a-go'-ni-a 


San-ti-a'-go (tdn-a-d'- 
go) 

BVK-VOB At'-res (M'- 
nuB d'-T&) 


A-sun-ci-om' (di-ioon^- 
on') 


Mon'-tb Vi'-db-o (mdn' 
tav^-da-o 


No towns. 



THE PLANETARY SYSTEM— (Continued). 

(D.)— What the Sun is made of. Astronomers, by careful 
examination, have found that a great number of the metals found 
on the earth exist in the sun, not in a metallic state, but as 
yapour. The gas hy'drogen is there in great quantity, together 
with so'dium, iron, copper, nickel, zinc, and many other 
well-known elements. [go to next faok 
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LE880N ISS-Continued. 

** The nbotOSpbere of the sun is of a doudy nature, but while our 

cIoucEb are made up of partiela ofvatoTf the clouds on the sun must 

be compoeed of partldes of TariOlUI metals, and other suhetan- 

ces, in a state of intenBe beat." 

The Bun then ia an immense stax, ''bigger and brighter than 

the other stars, not because it is unlike them, but simply because it 

is so near to us and they are so far away." 

The nearest fixed star (a Gentau'ri, in the southern hemii^here) is 
224 thousand times further from the earth than the sun is. 

The Planets. There are eight large planets which revolve 
round the tun as their centre. They are all eool, aoUd globes^ 
receiving their light and heat from the sun, and shining only by 
reflected light. 

They have all ttoo motions. (1) Each rotates or spins on its 
own axis ; and (2) at the same time reyolves round the sun. Both 
these motions are in one direction, from toett to east 

Hie |iath of each planet round the sun, (or its orbit as it is 
called,) is not quite circular, but elongated or OVal. The proper 
name for the figure is an ellipse'. 

In addition to the eight Jinmary planets, a large group of small 
planets called as'teroids, or minor planets, also revolve round the 
sun. Up to the present time (January, 1884) 234 of these minor 
planets have been observed. The first one, called Ce'res, was 
discovered on the first day of the present century (January 1st, 1801). 

Lesson 153.— Wednesday Momiiu^. Work these 8nms. 

(1).A person sold j£5,000 out oi the S^ per cent stock at 110, 
and re-invested in the 4 per cents at 137^ ; find the alteration in 
bis income. 

(2) By investing in the 3 per cents at 95, what rate per cent does 
a person receive for his capital ? 

(3) What would be the difference of income made by the transfer 
of £5,000 stock from the 3 per cents at 72 to the 4 per cents at 90 ? 

(4) A grocer by retailing butter at Is. l^d. per lb. gains 12 per 
cent ; what did it cost him per cwt. ? 

(5) Find by practice the cost of 2qr. 2lb. 12oz. 13dr. at £1 10s. 
perlb. 

Latin Boots. — ^Leam and Write. 

mittO » I send, or let go ; mlBIIUI — sent 



miuUe, something thrown. 

admit, to let in. 

mmicnary, one sent out on a 

mission* 
menage, something sent. 
transmUf to send across. 



eimsaary, one sent. 

demise, a letting go of life ; 

death. 
remit, to send back. 
intermiUent, sending out at 

intervsJs. 
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Lesson 154.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write andLeam. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words in italics. 

On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
TJuit clothe the vxld and meet the sky, 
And thro* the fields the road runs by 
To many-towerM Camelot. — {Tennyson.) 

Ex. 2. Write aU the forms tha/t the Latin prefix "ad " takes, giving 
examples of words in which it is found. 

Ex. 8. Break tip these words into ikeir component parts (prefix^ 
stem, and affix), and give the mea/ning as shown by these parts: 
Adjective, project^ influence, affluence, superfluous, fiutemaL 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

h&Mo « I have ; iL&bltOB = had ; li&bitO — I dwell ; iL&Ulig » able. 



ability, power, strength 
enaMe, to make able 
habit, custom 



legal, according to law 
iUegal, not according to law 
Icyyal (Fr.), faithful to the law 
legitimate, according to law 



lez => a law ; legls = of a law. 



inhabit, to dwell in 

exhibit, to have in view, to show 

prohibit, to forbid 



legislature, the power that makes 

laws 
privilege, a law in favour of a 

private person, a benefit 



Lesson 155.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) At what rate per cent will a person receive interest who in- 
vests his capital in the 3^ per cents at 94 ? 

(2) Find the difference in income caused by the transfer of £3,333 
6^. 8d. money from the 3i per cents at 80 to the 4^ per cents at 85. 

(3) What rate per cent does a man obtain for his capital when he 
buys 5 per cent preference shares at 122 ? 

(4) If an ordinary train ^oing 86 miles an hour starts 24 minuter 
before an express train gomg 52 miles an hour, in what time will 
the latter overtake the former ? 

(5) In what time will the interest on £450 amount to £72 at 4 
per cent per annum ? 

Composition. — You are supposed to have had a good game at 
fooibtUl last Saturday. Give an acCOUnt of the game so that I 
may understand how it is played. Or describe bow you geqerally 
spend your Saturdays, 
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THIBTT-SEOOND WEEK. 
Lesson 156.~Monday Morning. Learn. 

Psalm XXV., Veraet 1 — 7 ; or else Learn — 

THE TRIAL SCENE— (Continued). 

Por. In which predicamenty^ I say, thou stand'st : 
For it appears, by momifest proceeding,^ 
That indirectly, and directly too, 

Thou hast coniriyed against the very life (245) 

Of the defendant :' and thou hast incurrd* 
The daxiger formerii^ by me rehearsed,^ 
Doum/ &erefore, and beg mercy of the duke. 

JhJce That thou shalt see the differenct^ of our spirits, 

I pardon thee thy life, before thou ask it ; (250) 

Shy, Nay, take my life and all ; pardon not thcU :" 

You take my house, when you do take the prop^^ 
That doth sustain my house ; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 

1. Awkward conditioii. 2. Plainly by your course of action. 8. One who 
has to defend, or clear hinuBelf, in a court of justice (here Antonio). 4. 
Become liable to. 6. See above (lines 281—241). 6. Stated ; set forth. 7. 
Down on your knees. 8. The difference between your cruel feeling towards 
Antonio, and our wish to be just and merciful to you. 9. Do not spare 
my life. 10. Support. 

Draw maps (A) Ireland; (B) Spain and Portugal; (0) South 
America. 

Lesson 157.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

(A). — The climate of Canada is severCy but generally healthy. 

The <&ef productions are timber, fiirS) dried fish, and petro- 
leum {roeh oU). 

The country is divided into eigJU prov'-in-cea ; the chief ones are 

On-ta'-ki-o chief town Of-ta-wa on R. Ottawa. 

QuE-BEc' „ „ Qne-bec' „ R. St. Lawrence. 

Nova Scotia „ „ Sal'-i-fax „ Coast 

New Bruns'-wick „ „ Fred'-er-iC-tOn .. „ R. St. John. 

British Co-lum'-bi-a . . „ „ VlC-tO'-rl-a „ Van-cou'-ver Is. 

Other important towns are Mon-tre-al' (mon-tre-awV) on the St. Law- 

reneey TO-ron'-tO on L. Ontario, NeW-West'-mln-ffter at the mouth 
of the R. Frcuer, and Wln'-Bl-peg on JRed River in Mam-i-to'-ba. 

EuaoPE.— TURKEY AND GREECE.— Physical. 

(B). — Tnrkey and Greece form the third large southern 
I>eninsula of Europe, called the Balkan Peninsula. Though 
separfkte kingdoms they may very conveniently be studied together. 

[turn over. 
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LESSON 167— Continued. 
Boundaries. — Northf bv Ser'-vi-a and Boa-ma'-ni-a ; wett, by 

the Adriatic and the Ionian Sea ; aouth, by the Mediterra- 
nean; and eoit, by the Ar-chi-per-a-go, the Dar-da-nelles', the 
Sea of Mar'-mo-ra, the Bos'-po-ms, and the Black Sea. 

Qbebcs lies to the §outh of Turkey. It has a very irregular coast- 
line, and is nearly cut in two by the Qulf of Le*pan -to. It is 
joined to the mainland by the Utllinus of Oor'-inth. 

Surface. — In the north-east is a large plain, through which the 
Danube flows. The Bal'-kan MtS. run across the country from 
east to toest. The Pin'-dus MtS. run wuth from them into Qreec& 
Qreeoe is covered with mountains and hills. 

RIVEB& — The Danube, flowing into the Black Sea, is no longer 
a Turkish river. Its numerous tributaries on the right bank water 
the Princifalitt of Bul-ga'-ri-a, which is a tributary State of 
Turkey. The Ma-rit -za* flowing into the ^-gif^an Sea, is the 
only important river. Qreece has no important rivers. 

SOUTH AMERIOA.—BRAZIL. 
(C). — Bra-zil' is an immense empire, nearly the size of Europe, 
occupying tiie greater part of S. America. The population is above 
10 millions. 

It is in part a great plain, sloping towards the Atlantic, and aoroas 

which several ranges of low mountains run. It includes ^e district 

of the Sllvas, thegreater part of the basin of the ^TIIftTfftTlj and 

the sources of the Rivers Pa-ra'-na and Fa-ra-guay'. 

The climate is deligfUful, almost continuous summer, and the 

aoll fertile. It is exceedingly rich in mineral wealth, gold, silTeTi 

and diamonds being found in all parts, but especially in the 

uplands and in the sources and beds of the rivers. The vegetable 

productions are also very valuable, including sugar, COtton, ricOi 

coffee, maizOy cocoa* and tobacco. Horses and cattle are so 

abundant that they are often killed for their hides and tallow. 

The government is a monarchy under an Emperor. The people 
are mostly Roman Catholics, and are little educated. They speak 
the Portuguese language. Bio de Jan-ei'-ro (r^-o d& zh&n-S-ro), 
the capital, Ba-M'-a {hd-Ji^-d) and Fer-nam-bu'-CO are all sea- 
ports. There are many other towns, but none of great importance. 

THE PLANETARY S^^^ 

(D). — Commencing with the planet nearest the sun, the following 
is the order of their arrangement : Mer'cury, Ve'nus, the Earth, 

Mars, the As'teroids, Ju'piter, Sat'um, Ura'nus, and Nop'- 
tune. 

All the planets, except Urantk$ and Nmtune and the AtttroidSf can be 
seen during the greater part of the year without the help of a 
telescope. Uranus and Ceres are occasionally visiUeto the naked 
eye. 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Batum were known to the 
ancients. Uranus was discovered in 1781, and Neptune in 1846. 

[aO TO NEXT FAGC 
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LESSON 157-Coiitinued. 

The Planets can easily be distinguished from the fixed Staxs 
by two things :— 

(1) The planets shine with a steady light, whilst the stars 

twinkle. 

(2) The fixed stars all move together, going round the sky 

daily, but remain in the same position with regard 

to one another, whilst the planets change their 
position among the stars as well as move across the face 
of the sky. The ancients therefore called them planets 
or wanderiTM stars, from the QTeekplanete8=SL wanderer. 
The Satellites or MoonSj yet discovered, number 20, namely, 

the Earth one, Mars two, Jupiter four, Saturn eight, Uranus four, 

and Neptune one. 

Lesson 158.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) How much per cent per annum shall I receive upon my 
capital if I invest it in a 3 per cent stock at 85 ? 

(2) A man sells out of the 8} per cents at 93} and realises 
£18,700 : if he invest i of the produce in the 4 per cents at 96, and 
the rest in the 3 per cents at 90, find the alteration in his income. 

*(3) At what price must I purchase stock in the 3} per cents so 
as to get 4 per cent on my outlay ? 

(4) What decimsJ of a pound is '15625 of a guinea minus '625s. ? 

(5) If 8 men working 10} hours a day earn 14 guineas in 7 days, 
in how many days will 10 men working 9 hours a day earn £27 ? 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

moveo ■= I move ; motUS = moved. 



move, to change place. 
movaMe, that may be moved. 
motion, art of moving. 
m^ive, causing movement. 
remove, to move out of place. 
commotion, a violent movement. 



emotion, a moving of the feelings. 
remote, moved to a distance. 
moment, the smallest period of 

time in which a movement 

can be made. 



Lesson 159.~Thiirsday Mom. Qrammar. Write and Leam. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words in italics. 

I know a counsellor and secretary, that never came to Queen 
Elizabeth of England with bills to sign, hut he would always first 
put her into some discourse of State, ^lat she might the less mind the 
bUls, — {Bacon on " Cunning.'*) 

Ex. 2. Correct these sentences, and show why they are wrong : He 
has a thirst of knowledge. He made the discovery and communi- 
cated it with his friends. You should entrust this to persons on 
whom you can confide. 

I [turn over. 
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LESSON 159~Contiiiued. 

Ex. 8. Give the meaning of these prefixes, say what language they 
hdong to, and give two examples of words in which each is used : Be, 
amphi, trans, fore, cata, pro. 

Latin Boots.— -Learn and Write. 

jungo ^ I join : lunetUB =» joined. 



adjunct, the thing joined, or 

added to 
rejoinder, an answer joined to 

another 



joint, the place where things are 

joined 
joiner^ one who joins 
jv/nction, the act of joining 
conjunction, that which joins 

luz = Ught : iflcls = of light ; ItUnen = light : Iflminls = of light. 
2i*a/cr, a light bearer 
ltu:id, full of light ; clear ; easy to 

understand 



elucidate, to explain 



luminary, a light giver 
illumine, to make light 
'peUucid,)^\Q to be seen through ; 
transparent. 



Lesson 160.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What rate of interest is being earned by capital invested in 
the 4 per cents at 120 ? 

(2) A person invests £5,460 in the 3 per cents at 91 ; he sells out 
£2,000 stock when they have risen to 93}, and the rest when they 
have falleii to 85 ; he then invests the produce in the 4} per cents 
at 102. What is the difference in his income ? 

*(3) If the 4 per cents are at 95, what rate per cent per annum do 
I get for my money ? 

(4) Find the present worth and discount of £4,492 2s. 6d., due at 
the end of 3} years, at 6 per cent. 

(5) Find the value of jItH of 5i 

Composition. — Write the life of any man or woman whom we 
may set before us as an example of courage and perseverance over 
difficulties. 

THIRTT-THIBD WEEK. 
Lesson 161.~Monday Morning. Learn. 

Psalm XXV., Vei'ses 8 — 15 ; or else Learn — 

THE TRIAL SCENE— (Continued). 

Por, What mercy can you render him^ Antonio ? (255) 

Ant. Sopleas^ my lord the duke, and all the court, 

To quil^ the fine for one half of his goods, 

I am content ;* so he^ will let me have 

The other half in use^ — to render it, 

Upon his death, unto the gentleman (260) 

[go to next page. 
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LESSON 161-Contmued. 

That lately stole his daughter : 

Two things provided mor^ — That f orchis favour, 

He presently^ become a Christian ; 

The other, that he do record a giftf 

Here in thfi court, of all he dies possaa'd^^ (265) 

Unto his Bori}^ Lorenzo, and his daughter. 

1. Show him ; give him. 2. If it please. 3. To remit, to give up. 4. Con- 
tented, satisfied. 5. If he. 6. In trust. Lent on interest. 7. Subject to 
two more conditions. 8* At once. 9. Write out a " deed of gift." 10. Of 
all (which) he dies possessed. 11. His son-in-law, who had run away with 
and married his daughter (line 261). 

Draw maps (A) Australia ; (B) Russia ; (C) East Indies. 

Lesson 162.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

OTHER POSSESSIONS IN AMERICA. 

(A) — New'-foond-land'' is an island larger than Ireland. A 
great part of it is barren and rocky. The climate is severe. It is 
chiefly used as a fishing station by the English, French, and 
Americans. 

Dried cod, cod-liver oil, seal-oil,and seal-skins are exported. 

The " Great Bank." 600 miles lon^ and 200 broad, in the AUantiC, 
to the aotUhf is the most important fishing ground in the world. 
The two Atlantic Telegraph Cables, from Valentia L, in 
Ireland, have their termini at I'linity Bay. 

The Ber-mu'-das, or So'-mer's Islands, are a cluster of 800 

islands in the Atlantic. They are used as a harbour of rrfuge and 
a coaling station. 

Hon-du'-ras, in Central America, is a small possession exporting 
mahogany, logwood, and COChineaL The capital is Be-lize' 
{b&4eez), on the R. Bdiae. 

British Gni-a'-na {gee-d'-nA\ on the north-east coast of South 
America, is a fertile tract of well-watered country. Ityields sugar, 

coffee, and timber of various kinds. The capital is Greorgetown, 

at the mouth of the R. JDemrer-a* -ra. 

Europe.— TURKEY AND GREECE.— Political. 

(B). — Climate and Productions. — North of the Balkan the climate 
is coid and often severe; in the south it is wa^rm and delightful. The 
soil is fer tile, but agriculture, manufactures, and commerce are 
neglected. "Wlieat is grown in large quantities in the plains of the 
Danube in the north-east. There are large forests in various parts 
of the country. 

The QoVERNMENT of Turkey is an absolute monarchy, under a 
Sultan. The population is about 5} millions. The Turks are 

[turn over. 
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LESSON 162-(Contimied). 

MahommedailS, l^ut the greater part of the people, who belong to 
other nations, are members of the Qre6k Glllircn. Greece enjoys 
a limited monarchy under a king. 

Chief Towns.— TURKEY.— Con-stan-ti-no'-ple (1,075,000), on 
the Bosporus, is the capital ; it looks a beautiful city from the sea, 
but is very dirty. A-dli-aU-o'-ple, on the MarUza, is the second 
city. Sa-lon-i'-ka Csdl^o-ne'-kcTj is the chief port. 

GREECE.— Athens (63,000), the capital, stands on the Oidf of 
^'ffi'-na. Pa-tras' and Gor'-inth export currants. The popula- 
tion of Greece is nearly two millions, and the area of the country 
not quite three times that of Wales. 

The Kingdoms of SEB-vf-A (capital, Ber-grade, on the Danube) 
and Rou-ma'-ni-a (capital, Bn'-Cliar-est, on the Dum-bo-^fitf-za), 
together with the Princifalitt of Mon'-te-ne'-gbo (capital, 
Get-igneO (cSt-een'J, belonged to Turkey before the war with 
Russia in 1878. They are now independent. 

Bosnia, a former province of Turkey, Is now governed by Austria. 



SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 

(G)-— The three republics of Go-lom'-bi-a, Ec-na-dor', and 
Ven-ez-ue'-la were formerly part of the Spsinish possessions in 
South America. 

Tobacco, auixillie, perUTlan bark, and hides are exported. The 
religion u Roman Catholic. There are few manufactures. The 
Uanos cover tJie greater part of Venezuela. 

Glli-a'-na (ge-d'-nd) includes all that region of South America 
extending from the mouth of the Orinoco to the estuary of the 
Amazon. Part of Guiana belongs to England, and the remainder to 
France and Holland. 

The coast is low, marshy, and unhealthy. There are dense forests in 
the interior, and the soil is fertile. Sugax, mm, molaSMB, and 
timber are the exports. 

Pe-ru' and Bo-li'-vi-a are republics, situated on the west of the 

continent. They are very mountainous, the double chain of the 

Andes passing through them. 

like Brazil, Peru and Bolivia are noted for silver mines. The 
Lla'-xna) an animal like a goat, but of the camel species, is used as 
a beast of burden in the countries bordering on the Andes. 

Ghi'-li ia a republic consisting of a long narrow strip of land be- 
tween the Andes and the Pacyfic. 

There are no navigable rivers. Earthquakes are frequent. The 
copper mines are very valuable. 

The Ar'-gen-tine Bepublic lies to the south of BraziL 

The great wealth of ihe country consists in immense herds of 
cattle, horseSf and s/teep. HomB, llorse-liair,WOO], and bldM 9K 
the chief exports. 
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LESSON 162— Continued. 
THE PLANETARY SYSTEM— (Continued). 

(D).— Comparative Sizes and Distances of the Planets, 
&;c. 



Planets, &c. 


Object to Bepbkrent it. 


Representation of its 
Distance kkom Sun. 


Sun 

1 Mercury 

2 VOXIIIB 


A globe 4ft. diameter. 

A grain of mustard seed . . 

A small pea 


164 feet. 

284 feet. 

4S0 feet. 

654 feet. 

1,000 to 1,200 feet. 

i mile. 

|mile. 

1^ miles. 

2^ miles. 

18,000 miles. 


a Garth 


A pea 


A Mara 


A uoge pin's head 

Grains of sand 


The Asteroids . . 
' 5 Jupiter 

ft nAil«1H*Tl mm mm ■• •• mm 


A moderate-sized orange .. 
A fliiiflll nraiiffe 


7 Uranus A full-sized cherry 

8 Neptune a good-sized plum 

Nearest Fixed 

Star 



Mercnxy and Venns are called inferior planets, because their 
orbitR are within that of the earth, all the remainder are called 
superior planets because their orbits are OUtside that of the earth. 



Lesson 163.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Snms. 

(1) What is the brokerage on £426 16a at J per cent ? 

(2) If a tea merchant buys tea at 8s. 4d. per lb. and sells it at 4s. 
per lb., what is his gain per cent ? 

(3) What shall I have to pay for £2,776 out of the 3 per cent 
stock at 99i, the broker charging | per cent ? 

(4) If a tradesman gains 20 per cent by selling goods for £180, 
what is the prime cost ? 

(5) A father left £5,707 10s. to be divided between his two sons 
James and John, in the ratio of 5^ : 6}. What were their respective 
shares ? 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

pliCO = I fold ; plicatUB = folded. 



pliahle, easily bent. 

apply, to fold upon ; to employ. 

comply f to bend to the wishes of 

another ; to agree. 
complicaiedj folded many times ; 

difficult, 



simple, folded once ; dear. 
doMe, folded twice. 
treble, folded thrice. 
mvUipU, folded many times. 
multiply, to fold many times ; to 
increase. 
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Lesson 164.— Thursday Mom. Orammax. Write and Learn. 

Ex. 1. Andlyte and Parse the words in italics. 

Now, my co-mateSf and brothers in eocUej 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 

Than thai of painted pomp ? a/re not these woods 

More free from peril than the envious court ? — {ShaikesipeaTe.) 

Ex. 2. Give the meaning of these prefixes, say what language they 
belong tOy and give two examples of words in which each is used: 
Over, pre, post, hypo, epi, mis. 

Ex. 3. Form nouns denoting the "agent or doer of a thing** hy 
adding suitable affixes : School, occupy, assail, drunk, trust, patent. 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

UffO =- 1 gather, I read ; legens, legentis = gathering, reading ; 

lectUB = gathered, read. 



legend, something to be read ; a 
traditional story 

legion, a body of about 5,000 
chosen men 

diligent, gathered together; atten- 
tive 

manades, chains for the hand 
manual, something made or used 

by the hand ; a text-book 
manage, to govern with the hand ; 

to control 



legible, easy to read 
elegant, chosen ; beautiful 
lecture, a discourse 
elector, one who chooses 
neglect, to omit 

select, to choose 

the hand. 

manufacture, to make by the hand 

manure, to cultivate by hand 

labour ; to dress the land 
manuscript, something written 

by hand 



Lesson 165. Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What is the prime cost, when a tradesman loses 16| per cent 
by selling goods for £150 ? 

(2) Find the cost of £2,353 three per cent consuls at 90§, 
brokerage being i per cent. 

(3) If I buy an article for 16s. and sell it for £1, what is my gain 
per cent ? 

(4) Find the quantity of stock purchased by investing £2,353 in 
the 3 per cents at 90}, brokerage i per cent. 

(5) A dealer by selling a horse for £32 loses 4 per cent ; what 
percentage would he have gained by selling it at £40 ? 

Composition. — " 2%« earth is round like an orange." GKve all the 
reasons you know for believing that this is a correct statement. 
What fact shows you the earth is not flat ? 
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THIBTT-FOUBTH WEEK 
Lesson 166.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

Psalm XXV., Verses 16 — 22 ; or blsb Learn — 
THE TRIAL SCENE— (Continued). 

DvJee, He shall do this ; or else I do recant^ 

The pardon that 1 late^ pronouncM here. 
Pot*, Art thou contented, Jew ? what dost thou say ? 
Shy, I am content. 

Por. Clerk, drav^ a deed of gift. (270) 

Shy, I pray you, give me leave to go from h^nce ;* 

I am not well ; send the deed after me, 

And I will sign it. 

Ihike, Get thee gone, but do it. 

1. To call back, revoke. To recall something said before. 2. Lately ; a 
short time since. 3. Draw up, write out. 4. From this place. 

When the trial is over Bassanio and Antonio hasten to see Portia and 
Nekissa. The ladies explain to them their clever scheme, and tease 
them because they did not discover the deception which had been so 
successful. Portia tells Antonio that his ships, reported to be wrecked, 
have returned safely. Lorenzo receives from Nerissa the " deed of 
gift" signed by the Jew, and all ends happily. 

William Shakespeare, the greatest poet of England, and perhaps of 
the world, was bom at Slaratford-on-Avon, in Warwickshire, 1564 (Elizabeth). 
He went to London, about 1583, foimd employment in one of the theatres, 
and at last became a manager of the " Globe Theatre,** at Southwark (a part 
of London). In 1612 he returned to Stratford, having become a wealthy man, 
and died there on his birthday, April 28, 1616, aged 52 (James I.). He wrote 
thirty-seven plays, two poems, and a niunber of sonnets. His best plays are 
Hamlet f Macbeth, Othello, The Tempest, King Lear, King John, Henry VII I., 
Merchant of Venice^ &c. 

Lesson 167.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leam. 

AUSTRALIA. 

(A).— Aus-tra'-li-a, with New Zea'-land and the islands 

round about, is called Aus-tral-a'-sia.* 

Australia is nearly as large as Europe, and is the largest island 
in the world. It has the TnHian Oceau on the north and west, 

the Southern Ocean on the south, and the Pacific Ocean on 

the east. 

The mountains run round the coast as in Africa. The highest 
are in the south-east, and are called the Australian Alps. The 
interior and western parts of the country consist of low mils and 
desert plains^ with salt-marshes. The easteim portion is a rich 
grazing country, upon which millions of sheep are reared. 

There are numerous bays and gulfs round the coast, and a great 
many small rivers flow into them. The only important river is the 

Mur-ray, which flows into the Southem Ocean. 

* Australasia = Southem Asia, Australia — Southem Land, 
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LESSON 167— Continued 
Europe.— RUSSIA.— Physical. 

(B). — Russia is the largest country in Europe ; it extends over 
more than half the continent, and, except the British and the 
Chinese empires, is the largest empire in the world. 

BoiTNDABiEs. — Northf by the Arctic Ocean ; east, by the Ural 
Mts^ the B. Ural, and the Gas'-pi-an Sea ; sovihy by Mt. 
Gan'-ca-sas and the Black Sea ; and west, by Sweden, the 
Baltic Sea, Germany, Austria, and Bou-ma'-ni-a. 

SURFAOE. — ^Mostly flat, forming part of the Great Plain. The 
chief mountains form the Boundaries. The extreme north is either 
marshy or barren. In the south-east are the dry, barren SteppeS 
(steps), and in the south-west is an extremely fertile tract. 

Rivers. — ^The Pet-cho'-ra {jp^-sho'-rS) flowing into the Arctic 

Ocean, the Dwi'-na into the White Sea, the Ne'-va into the Qvlf of 

FmUmd, the Dii'-na into the Ovlf of Riga, the Dnie'-per and 

Dnies'-ter into the Black Sea, the Don into the Sea of Azof, and 

he Volga and the Ural into the Caspian Sea. 

^e Volga is the largest river in Europe. It rises in the Val-dai' 
(v5l-c^ Hills, and has a course of 2,200 miles. The Neva carries 

away the waters of Lake La-do'-ga and Lake O-ne'-ga. 
THE EAST INDIAN ISLANDS. 

(G).--The East Indies, or Ma-lay' Ar-chi-per-a-go, includes 

all the islands in the Eastern Sea, north and west of Australia, and 
extending along the eastern and southern shores of Asia. The chief 

ones are— Bo?-ne-o, Sn-ma'-tra, Ja'-va U^'-v&), Gel'-e-bes 

{sd'-e-Uz), the Mo-luc'-cas, the Pnil'-ip-pine (J^-ip-ln) I^, and 
Pap'-U-a or New Guinea, with many smaller ones. 

Most of the islands are occupied by natives of Malay origin, and by 

the Dutch and Spanish. They are mountainous, and contain 

numerous active volcanoes, especially in Java^ Many of l^e 

smaller islands are of coral formation. 

They are all exceedingly fertile, and yield varieties of spices, as 

nntmeg, mace, cinnamon, cloves, pepper, and pimento or 

allspice. All these things, together with camphor and gatta- 
percha, are exported. 

Bor'-ne-O is one of the largest and most beautiful islands in the 
world. The town of Sa-ra-wak' (o), on the west coast, and the 
island of La-bn-an', off the north-west coast, belong to Britain. 
Su-ma'-tra has valuable tin mines. 

Ja'-va is very fertile and thickly populated. A range of high 
mountains runs through it containing many volcanoes. 

Borneo, Sumatra, and Java belong to the Dutch. We know little 
about New Quinea. The government of Queensland (Australia) 
has taken possession of all that part of the island " lying between 
the 141st and 155th meridian of east longitude." (April, 1883). 
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LESSON 167— Continued. 

THE PLANETARY SYSTEM— (Continued). 

(D). — Merciixy. Little is known about this planet. It has a 
diameter about one-third that of the earth. It always appears to 
UB near the sun. *^ When it is on our left of the sun it apparently 
foUows the sun on its daily course, and sets just after it ; when on 
the other side it precedes the sun, and therefore sets before it> and 
so it is only seen in the morning when it rises just before the sun." 
When watched with a telescope. Mercury goes through the same 
changes as the moon does. 

Vdnus. The heavenly body next to the sun and moon in 
brightness is the planet Venus. It keeps by the sun, and is seen to 
change its appearance like our moon (when looked at with a 
telescope). When it rises before the sun it is called the Moming 
star (or Ltl'cifer), and when it sets after the sun the Evening 

star (or Hes'perns). 

Venus is nearly as large as the earth ; it turns on its axis once in 
23i hours, and revolves round the 'sun in a year of 224 days. 

Mars> The planet Mars is much smaller than the earth, and 
and is easily known by its very red light. It is very much like 
our earth, and it appears to us as our earth would appear to its 
inhabitants (if it has any). Land and water have been noticed on 
its surface, and round tiie poles are white patches which are probably 

snow. It has an atmosphere, clouds, and mist. The land 

is generally reddish, and the water has a greenish tinge. 
Its day is 24^ hours long, and its year consists of 686 days. 

Lesson 168.— Wednesday Moming. Work these Sums. 

(1) Bought 9cwt. of cheese at £2 12s. per cwt., and sold it at 
£2 ISs. per cwt. What was the gain upon the whole ? 

*(2) What income is derived from investing £1,227 in the 3} per 
cents at 102|-, brokerage (. 

(3) If by selling wine at 17s. 5d. a gallon, I lose 5 per cent, at 
what price per gallon must I sell it to gain 15 per cent ? 

*(4) What will be the clear annual income derived from investing 
£6,050 in the 3 per cents at 90|, after deducting an income tax of 
4d. in the pound ? 

(5) What amount of stock at 84^ may be bought for £1,878 IBs. 
6d., the usual brokerage to be paid ? 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

POno = I place ; p08itn8 = placed. 



post, a fixed place. 
deposit, to put down. 
impose, to lay on. 
oppose, to place against 
postpone, to put off. 



compose, to place together. 
depose, to place down. 
dispose, to place in order. 
expose, to place open. 
position, place. 
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Lesson 169.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

Ex. 1. Analyse a/nd PcA-se the words in italics, 

Adam, the while 
Waiting desirous her return, had wove. 
Of choicest flowers, a garland to adorn 
Her tresses, and her rural labours crown. 
As reapers oft are wont their harvest queen. — i^MUion,) 

Ex. 2. Break up these words into their component parts {prefix, 
stem, and affix\ a/nd give their meaning as shown by these parts: 
Education, conductor ; facility, affection ; transfer, differ. 

Ex. 3. Form nouns denoting "state of being, qtudity, or order," by 
adding suitable affixes : Accurate, bad, continue, wise, patient, boy. 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

m&re = the soa. 



mariner, a seaman, a sailor 
marine, belonging to the sea 
marUimje, relating to the sea 



admvraly the commander of a fleet 
submanne, under the sea 
transmarine, beyond the sea 



Ill6reO=aI earn, I deserve ; mSritUB, earned, deserved ; men; goods ; 

m6rciB=of goods. 



meritf worthy of remark 
mercy, kindness deserved 
merchandise^ goods 



mercery, silk goods 

commerce, interchange of goods 

commercial, relating to trade 



Lesson 170.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

*(1) How much must I invest in the 3} per cents at 91, so as to 
have an annual income of £932, after deducting an income tax of 
7d. in the £ ? 

(2) If 375 yards of silk be sold for £490, and 20 per cent profit be 
made, what did it cost per yard ? 

*(3) What must be the selling price of 3 per cent consols, so that 
after deducting an income tax of 6d. in the pound it may yield 3} 
percent interest on my outlay ? 

(4) If by selling coffee at Is. 7d. per lb., I lose 5 per cent, what 
must I sell it at to gain 5 per cent ? 

(5) A man lends £100 at 5 per cent, £200 at 4} per cent, and 
£300 at 3i per cent ; what is the average percentage of interest that 
he gets for his money ? 

Composition. — "A rolling stone gathers no moss." Write an 
essay on this proverb ; explain its meaning and apply it to our 
everyday occupations and employments. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH WEEK. 
Lesson 171.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

1 Corinthians XV., Verses 1 — 8 ; oe else Leabn — 
SONG— From Comus.^ (Milton.) 

Sweet EchOy^ sweetest nymph, that liv'st unseen 

Within thy airy sluU^ 
By slow Me-an'-der'a^ margent green ;' 
And in the violet embroidered vafe,* 

AiVhere the love-lorn^ nightingdU^ 
Nightly to thee her sad iong^ mourneth well : 
Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair^^ 

That likest thy Narcissua^^ are ? 

O if thou have 
Hid them}^ in some flowery cave, 

Tell me but where, 
Sweet queen of parley, ^^ daughter of the sphere ;^* 
So may*st thou be translated^ to the skies, 
And find resounding grace^^ to all Heaven's harmonies. 

1. Comus was, among the later Romans, the god of festive joy and mirth. 
The " Comus" of Milton is a sort of theatrical entertainment. Some parts of 
the poetiy are very beautiful, this song being especially fine. 2. The Romans 
sa^ that Echo was a nvmph (a young and beautiful maiden) who fell in love 
with Nar-cis'-sus. As ner love was not returned she pined away in grief until 
nothing but her voice remained. 3. The " airy iheU" is the hemuphere or 
firmament of air. 4. The Me-an'-der is a rivor in Asia Minor noted for its 
winding course. 6. The green margin or bank of the river. 6. The valley 
made beautiful with violets growing all over it. 7. Lorn is an old form of 
lost. X<n;e-2om=forsaken by the one who is loved. 8. The name nightingale 
means the night-singer. The male bird sings while the female is hatcmng 
her eggs. When the brood is hatched his song ceases. The bird is unknown 
in Scotland and Ireland, and Is rarely heard as far north as York. 9. Virgil, 
the great Roman poet, says "The nightingale lamenting beneath the poplar 
shades mourns her lost young, whom the ruthless churl has marked, and 
dragged the fledgelings from her noKr ; but she weeps all night, and perched 
uxx>n a bough still renews her piteous strain, and nils the regions all around 
with sorrowful lamentations. (Oeorgics, IV. 611—515.) 10. OenUe means 
well or nobly bom. 11. See Note 2,= that are most like thy Narcissus and 
thyself. 12. " The gentle pair." 13. Parley is speaking with another, hence 
very applicable to the echo. 14. " Echo is supposed here to have her origin 
from the reverberation of the music of the spheres." The " music or harmony 
of the spheres" is music imperceptible to human ears, produced by the 
movements of *the heavenly bodies. (See MercharU qf Venice^ Act V. scene 1, 
60^). 16. Removed. 16. The grace or beauty which results from repetition. 
Jh-aw maps (A) Australia ; (B) Ruma; (C) New Zealand. 

Lesson 172.— Tnesday Mom. (Geography. Write and Leam. 

AUSTRALIA. 

(A). — The northern part of Australia is hot The sovlh is dry 
and temperate, and very healthy. The soil is fertile. Few animals 
or plants helovg to Austnilia that are useful to man. 

[turn over. 
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LESSON 172— GonidnuBd. 

Gold, copper, and lead, iron, tin, and coal are all found, 

especisJly in the south-east. There are splendid pastures. The 
grasses, fruits, plants, trees, and domestic animals of Europe all 
flourish abundaiitly. 

Australia is divided into Ave colonies, viz. : — 

New South Wales . . . Capital Syd'-ney On Port Jackson, 

Victoria „ Mel'-bounie ...» -Pore PAiZtp. 

South Australia „ Ad'-el-aide „ R- Torrens* 

Queensland „ Bris'-bane „ R Brisbane, 

Western Australia.. „ Perth » Swan R 

Tas-ma'-ni-a is an island, almost as large as Scotland, It lies to 
the south of 4 ustralia. The capital is Hob'-art,^ on this R, Derwent. 

Wool, hides, tallow, and meat are exported, wool, of excellent 
quality, being the chief produce. 



Europe.— RUSSIA. — Political. 

(B). — Climate and Productions. — The climate is very various, 
and is subject to extremes. The north is cold, and the winters are 
severe. In the centre and sovth the heat of summer is unbearable, 
and the cold of winter intense. 

Bye, wheat, flax, hemp, and tobacco are largely grown, and 
great numbers of ^ecp and cattle are bred in the south. The 
mineral wealth is great, gold being obtained from the Urals, and 
iron in aU parts. The forests, which cover two-fifths of the 
country, are very valuable. 

Manufactures. — These are not of much importance, but they 

include leather, sailcloth, cordage, linen, and spirits. 

The Commerce is very great, much of it being with England. 
The internal trade is carried on at "fairs,** the chief being that of 

Nij'-ni (nizh'-ne) Noir'-go-rod. 

The Government is an absolute monarchy, under an 

Emperor or ''Czar." The Religion is that of the Greek 

Church, but all forms are tolerated. The population is nearly 

86 millions. 

The people belong to many nations, and are the worst educated of 
any in Europe. 

* The Torrent is a small river running into St. Vincent Gulf. Port 
Adelaide at its mouth is the port for Adelaide, which is 8 miles up the 
river, t Not now called Hobarib Town. 
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LESSON 172-Coutinued. 
POLYNESIA. 
(G). — Poly-n6'-Sia ( = many islands) is the name given to the in- 
numerable islands situated in the tropical region of the Pacific. 

They form a number of groups, situated both Twrth and »ou.ih of the 

Equator. Some are of coral formation, and others are volcanic. 

Most of the inhabitants are Malays, and are uncivilised and pagan. 

North of the Equator are the Bo-nln' Is., belonging to Jcupan, 

the Lad-rones' {JM-rom!) and the Caroline Is., belon^g to 

Spain, 

The Sandwich Is. are a numerous well-cultiTated group, having 
a settled government under a king. They form the Einqdom op 
Ha-wai'-i (A4-wi'-e). Ha-wai'-i, or O-Why'-ee {p-whl'-e), the chief 
of the group, is the largest island in Polynesia. It is mostly com- 
posed of lava, and contains the most remarkable volcano in the 
world, Man'-na Lo'-a. Ho-no-ln'-lu (17,000), on the island of 
Oa-hu' (tod-hoo' or o-d-hoo'), is the chief town. 

South of the Equator are New Gal-e-do'-ni-a belonging to 
Francey and New Gkun'-ea, the lai^est island in Polynesia. 

The Pi'-ji ifi'-ji) Is. belong to England. Cocoa-nut oil and 
cotton are exported. 

The So-Cl'-e-ty Is. are the most important group in this part of 
the Pacific. They are of coral formation. 

All these islands have a beautiful climate. The productions are 
bread-fntitj cocoa-nuts, plantains, and ba-^na'-nas. Hogs and rats are 
the chief quadrupeds. 

THE PLANETARY SYSTEM— (Continued). 

(D). — Jupiter. Next to Venus this is the brightest of the 
planets ; it is also the largest of them. It is covered with clouds, 
and is probably either in a liquid or a gaseoUS {gd'^ze-iU) state. 
Its day is 12 hours long, and it revolves round the sun in a year of 
4,383 days. Fowr moons revolve round it. 

Satnxn. This planet ranks next to Jupiter in size. Eiglit moons 
revolve round it, and an immense bright ring surrounds it. 
Its day is lOJ hours long, and it takes nearly 30 of our years to 
revolve round the sun. The ring, which is the great peculiarity of 
the planet, consists of at least fowr separate rings, one inside the 
other. '' It is thought that the rings represent a vast assemblage 
of small satellites or moons revolving round it." 

Uranus is barely visible to the keenest eye on the clearest night. 
On account of its immense distance little is known about it. 
Its day is 9^ hours long, and it takes 84 of our years for it to 
revolve round the sun. Four moons revolve round it. 

Neptune. This is the most distant of the planets, and cannot 
be seen without a powerful telescope. It takes about 160 years to 
go round the sun. The sun, seen from Uranus and Neptune, will 
only appear as a bright star. 

[turn oyer. 
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LESSON 172-Continued. 

The Fixed Stars. These are distant suns, and there is 
reason to suppose that many of them are several hundred times 
larger than our sun. 

On a clear night there are about 3,000 stars visible at once to the 
naked eye, from the first to the sixth magnitude. 

By magnitude is meant hrigJUness, not sise, the brightest being 
said to be of the first magnitude. Stars of the 15th and 16th magni- 
tude cAn ouly be seen by the most powerful telescopes. 

Lesson 173.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) If a mixture is made of 1 gallon of ale at 5d. a gallon, 3 at 9d., 
4 at 12d., and 12 at 14d., what gain per cent shall I make by selling 
this mixture at 16d. a gallon ? 

*(2) Find the simple interest upon £41 13s. 4d. for 8 months at 
4} per cent. 

*(3) If 8 men reap a field of 6 acres in 3 days, in how many days 
will 6 men reap a field of 9 acres ? 

(4) What sum of money will amount to £609 3s. 4d. in 2^ years 
at 3 per cent per annum, simple interest ? 

(5) How long will it take to travel 30*2375 miles at the rate of 
8' 85 miles per hour ? 

Latin AOOtS. — Leam and Write. 
POrtO = I carry ; portans,! portantlB = carrying ; portatOS = carried. 



porter, a carrier. 

portable, easy to be carried. 

export, to carry away, or out. 

import, to bring in. 

report, to bring back an answer. 

support, to bear up. 



transport, to carry across. 
portfolio, a case for carrying loose 

papers. 
portmanteau, a box for carrying 

clothes in. 



Lesson 174.— Thursday Mom. Qrammar. Write and Leam. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the uoords in italics. 

Stem daughter of the voice of God, 
Duty ! if that name thou love. 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring and reprove ; 
Thou who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe. 

( Wordsworth, — Ode to Duty.) 

Ex. 2. Break up these words into their component parts {prefiXt 
stem, amd affix), and give the meaning cu shown by these parts: 
Forcible, circumference, declare, excursion, secrete, ductile. 

Ex. 3. Form nouns denoting *' state of being, quality, or order,** hy 
adding suitable affixes : Marry, loud, careful, slave, agree, banish. 

[go to nbxt fags. 
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LESSON 174— Continued. 

Latin Soots. — Leam and Write. 

mors=death ; morti8=of death. 



mortalf liable to death 
immotial, not liable to death 
mortify, to make dead ; to destroy 
mortuary, a place for the dead 



mortgage, a death pledge ; a con- 
veyance of property or security 
for a debt 

post mortem, after death 



n&yis = a ship. 
navy, a fleet of ships naxUical, sea-faring 

naval, relating to ships nausea, sea sickness ; sickness 

navigate, to sail ships generally 

navigator, one who sails a ship 



Lesson 175.— Friday Morning. Work these Sams. 

*(1) What is the present value of £240, due two years hence, at 
3 J per cent ? 

(2) Four legatees of an estate get % *3, *03, '03 of it respectively, 
and a fifth gets the remainder, amounting to £91,000. What sum is 
received by each, and also on the average ? 

*(3) By selling nuts at 5d. per lb. a loss of 20 per cent results. 
At what price must they be sold so as to gain 20 per cent ? 

*(4) If 6 bars of iron 4 feet long, 3in. broad, and 2in. thick weigh 
2881b., how much will 15 bars weigh, each 6ft. long, 4in. broad, and 
Sin. thick? 

(5) What principal will, in 3 years at 6jt per cent, produce £63 
interest ? 

CoMFOBinoN. — ^Describe the country in which, you live. Give its 
size, position, chief towns, and important productions or manu- 
factures. 

THIRTY-SIXTH WEEK. 
Lesson 176.--Monday horning. Leam. 

1 Corinthians XV., Verses 9 — 16 ; or else Learn — 
SONNET. — On the late Massacre in Piedmont.^ {MiUon.) 

Avenge,^ Lord ! Thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Even them? who kept Thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and ttonea,* . 

Forget not : in Thy book record their groans 

Who were Thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks,^ Their moans 

The vales redoubled? to the hills, and they"^ 

To Heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sovfi 
O'er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 

The triple tyrant :^ that from these^'^ may grow 
A hundred-fold, who, having learnt Thy way, 
Early m&jfly^^ the Babylonian woc.^' [turn over. 
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LESSON 176- Continued. 

1. In 1655 tlie Duke of Savoy endeavoured to compel his Protestant subjects 
in Piedmont (now part of the north-west of Italy) to become Roman Catholics. 
Those who refused to obey his orders were most cruelly massacred, or put to 
death. 2. Punish those who cruelly murdered Thy saints. 3. The saints. 
The Wal-den'-ses or Vau-dois' (vo-dtod') profess to have kept their religion free 
from error from the time of the Apostles. 4. Things without life ; hence 
idols, images. 5. This was a common and cruel way of inflicting death 
upon those who would not renoimce their religion. 6. Echoed again and 
again. 7* The hills echoed the moans to Heaven. 8. This refers to the 
proverb, " The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church." 9. The Pope, 
the head of the Roman Catholic religion. He ruled over a great part of Italy 
at this time. Triple refers to his tiara (ti-d'-ra) or crown, which is a high cap 
of cloth of gold surrounded by three bands o,f gold indicating the Trinity. 10. 
"The slaughtered saints." 11. Fly from; avoid. 12. The woe or heavy 
calamities denoimced against Babylon. (Eev. xiv. 8-11 ; xviL ; xviiL) 

Braio maps (A) New Zealand ; (B) Russia ; (Q) Canada, 

Lesson 177.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

(A).— New Zealand lies about 1,000 miles sovth-eaM from 
Australia. It consists of three islands, tWO large ones, the North 
and the South Island, and Ste'-Wart Island. They are, 
altogether, nearly the size of the British Islands^ and have a fine 
temperate climate, very much like that of England, with rich and 
f ertUe soil. 

A range of snow-topped mountains runs from north to stytUh, many 
of which are volcanoes. The highest point is Mount Eg'-niOnt, in 
North Island, and Monnt Cook, in South Island. There are a 
great many rivers and lakes. R. Wa-i-ka'-to {tod-e'hd'-to) in North 
Island, and Gln'-tha {Moo'-thd) in South Island, are the most 
important. 

The chief minerals are gold, COal, silver, iron, and copper. 

The colonists are mostly engaged in agricuUurey sheep farming^ 
and mining. The chief exports are WOOl and gold. Gum, flaZt 
and timber are also sent away in large quantities. 

EuBOPB. — RUSSIA. — Political. 
(B).—Chibf Towns.— St. Pe'-ters-burg (670,000), the capital, 
on the Neva^ was founded by Peter the Great, 1703. It has a great 
export trade in talUm, hemp, flax, grain^ and timber, Mos'-COW. 
the former capital, is one of the great centres for inland trade. NU'-ni 
Nov'-gO-rOd is noted for its great favr^ which lasts three months. 
BeV-el and Si'-^a {r^-go) are ports on the Baltic, exporting tim* 
ber. O-des'-Sa IB the chief port on the Black Sea^ and exports 
immense quantities of grain. AS-tra-khan' is the chief port on 
the Caspian, and is situated near the mouth of the Volga, War'- 
SaW, on the Vis'-tu-la, was the capital of Poland. Se-vas'-to-pol, 
in the Crimea, was destroyed by the British and French in 1855. 

We have great trade with Russia by means of the Baltic Sea in the 
north, and the Black Sea in the south. The Russians exjrart hemp, 
com, flax, tallow, and timber, and in return we send them a large 
quantity of our chief manufactures. 
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$ 
LESSON 177— Continued. 
(O).-— Zeam Lessons 152 (A) and 157 (A). 



THE MOON. 

(D). — The Moon. The moon is the nearest to us of the heavenly 
bodies, being only 240,000 miles distant. It is a globe, and looks as 
large as the sun, but that is because it is so near. It would take 
about 49 moons to make one earth, and nearly a million and a quarter 
earths to make one sun. 

Like the earth and planets it is a dark cold body, and sMneS by 
light which it receives from the sun. 

It revolves round the earth in about 29 days, and as it also 
rotates on its axis in the same time, the same side of the moon is 
always twned towards the earth. We never see the other side. 

When seen through a telescope the whole surface of the moon 

looks like a cold cinder. There is no water, no atmosphere, 
no vapour, nor life of any kind on it 

" In former ages it was probably torn bv fierce volcanic agencies ; 

these fires are now extinct ; but in uie vast fissures and huge 

craters which mark the lunar surface we see the tremendous forces 

that in former times upheaved and cracked the crust of the moon." 

The surface is very irrC^TUlar, being covered with numerous 

mountains, hills, and valleys. The lofty mountains are genenJly 

of a ci/rcular formy and appear to be huge craters. 

" As the moon does not shine by its own light, the bright part is 
that on which the sunlight falls, hence moonlight is sunlight 
second-hand.^^ 

Lesson 178.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

*(1) Find the true discount on ^2,750, due in 2 years at 4^ per cent. 
(2) Five hundred sheep were bought at £2 2s. a head ; their food 
cost 5s. 6d. a head ; they were then sold at £2 8s. 6d. a head. Find 
the whole gain. 

*(3) By purchasing railway shares at 18 J per cent discount, and 
selling them at 5J per cent premium, I gain £300. What was the 
original sum I expended ? 

*(4) Find the compound interest and amount of £1,650 for 3 

years at 5 per cent per annum. 

(5) If 12 bricklayers can build 90 yards of wall in 8 days, how 

many must be employed to build 210 yards in 14 days ? 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

BCrlbO = I write ; BCrlptOB = written. 



scribe, a writer. 
scribble, to write hastily. 
describe, to write aboutl 
inscribe, to write in or on. 
mantwmp^, a paper written by 
hand. 

K 



postcript (P.S.), something 

written after. 
Scriptures, sacred writings ; the 

Bible. 
subscribe, to write under. 
transcriptionf copying in writing. 
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Lesson 179.— Thursday Mom. Orammar. Wxite and Leam. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Pane the ioords in italics. 

Shame knew him notf he dreaded no disgrace, 
Truth, simple tru^ was written in his &ce ; 
Tet, while the serious thought his soul approved, 
Cheerful he seemed, and gmUeness he loved. — {Crahbe.) 

Ex. 2. Paflrojphrebse the ahvoe (i.«., twm into jprose). 

Ex. 3. Form ihouns denoting " littleness,*' by adding suitable affixes : 

Olobe, sack, lamb, leaf, flower, seed, duck, bull. 

Latin Roots. — Leam and Write. 

n6o6o = I hurt, barm ; noxa = damage. 



noxiotis, hurtful 
innocent, not hurtful, blameless 
tnnociMmt, not hurtful, harmless 
ofmoxious^ hurtful 

n6BC0 =" I know ; nOtOB 
notahU, well known, remarkable 
notify, to make known 
notice, observe 
notorious, known to disadvantage 



nuisance, that which hurts or 

annoys 
annoy, to hurt the feelings 

known ; nota = a mark. 
recognise, to know again 
a/nnotale, to add notes to 
noble, well known, high in rank 
ignoble, not noble 



Lesson 180.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

*(1) If the present worth of £218, due 2 years hence, is £200 ; 
what is the present worth of £1,000, due 6 years hence, at the same 
rate? 

(2) The average attendance in a school for 21 days is 61 ; the 
average for the first 8 days being 64, and that of the next 11 days 
being 59 ; required the average for the last 2 days. 

*(3) By selling tea at 5s. Id. per lb. a grocer clears J of his out- 
lay. He then raises the price to 6s. 2d. What is his gain per cent 
on his outlay now ? 

*(4) If ^ of a ton of coals cost 4s., what is the value of { of a ton ? 
(5) Reduce 7qr8. 5bush. 3 pecks IgaL 2qts. to the decimal of a 
quurter. 

Composition. — Describe some amusing occupation by which you 
ntiay employ your leisure time during the winter months, such as 
wood carving for boys, or doll dressing for girls. 

THIRTY-SEVENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 181.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

1 Corinthians XV., Verses 16 — 24 ; or else Learn — 
THE LEGEND^ OF HORATIUS.«— (ifocauiay.) 
But the Consul's brow was sad 

And the Consul's speech was low. 
And darJdy^ looked he at the too^/ 
(4) Aod darkly at the foe, 

[go to next paob. 
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LESSON 181-C!ontinued. 
<< Their vari? will be upon us 
Before the bridge goes down ; 
And if they once may win the bridge, 
(8) What hope to save the town ? " 
Then out spake brave Horatius, 
The captain of the gate :^ 
<< To every man upon this earth 
(12) Death cometh, soon or late ; 
And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odda^ 
For the ashes of his faihers^^ 
(16) And the temples of his gods ! "• 
1. ThiB legend f t^j'-entO is reconled by Livy, a celebrated Roman historian, 
who lived about we time of Christ. It has been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, and is here supposed to be recited by a Roman minstrel 
about 100 years after the events took place. 2. Lu'-cl-us Tar-quin'-i-us, often 
called 8u-perb'-us or the Proud, was the seventh and last King of Rome. On 
account of bis tyranny, and the wickedness of his son, " f^e Sexius," he 
was deposed, and expelled with all his family from Rome, 509 b.c. The 
Romans appointed two magistrates or consuls, who were elected annually, 
llieir duties were to preside over the senate, and to lead the army to battle. 
A few years after Tarquinlus was expelled, Lars Por'-se-na, King of £-tru'-ri-a 
(now Tuscany), attempted to restore the Tarquins. The E-trus'-cans came 
against Rome with an overwhelming army. A battle took place, and the 
Romans were repulsed, and fled across the River Tiber by a wooden bridge 
into the city. The Consul ordered the bridge to be destroyed to prevent the 
Etruscans entering, but before this could be done they were close at hand. 
Coc'-les Hd-rft'-ti-us offered to cross the bridge and hold it, with, two others, 
against the whole army of the enemy whilst it was being destroyed, and so 
saved the city. 8. Gloomily. 4b The wall of the city. 6. The foremost part 
of the army of Etruscans. 6. The captain of the soldiers who guarded the 
city gate. Rome was surrounded by a high and strong walL 7* Fighting 
against overwhelming numbers. 8. The Romans did not burv their dead, 
but cre-ma'-ted them (that is, burnt them), and took care of the ashes, pre- 
serving them in urns or vases. 9. The Romans worshipped many gods. 

Draw maps (A) New Zealand ; (B) Scandinavia ; (C) West Indies, 
or Australia. 

Lesson 182.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leaxn. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

(A). — ^Wer-ling-ton) on Fort Nicholson, in the south of North 
Island, is the capital Auck'-land, on the north-east coast, is a 
chief port, and was formerly the capital. 

Ner-SOn, Christ'-Church, and Dun-e'-din are the chief towns 
in South Isknd. 

These islands were made a British colony in 1841. They contain 

a population of about 500,000, most of whom are colonists from 

Great Britain, and their descendants. There are nearly 40,000 

natives, called Ma-o'-rieSj who chiefly live in North Island. 

New Zealand is 15,000 miles distant from England The voysge 
takes about two months, sailing round South Africa, but nine days 
shorter by the Mediterranean Sea and Sues CanaL 

[tub» 0V»B. 
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LESSON 182— Continued. 

The Fi'-ji (f^-i^) iBlands, in the Pacific Ocean, about 1,200 mfles 
fuyrth of New Zealand, were placed under British rule, by the native 
king, in 1874. There are tWO principal islands, and a number of 
small ones. The exports are cottOIl» COCOa-nut oil, COffee, SUgar, 
and tobaCCO« The natives are warlike, and were formerly can n ibalfl. 

EuBOPR— THE SCAN-DI-NA'-VI-AN PENINSULA.— Physical. 

(B), ^Norway occupies the western and Sweden the eastern 

nde of the Scandinavian Feninsnla. They are now united 
under one sovereign. 

BouNDAEiBs.— iVbrt^ by the Arctic Ocean» wst by the Atlantic 
and the North Sea, souO. by the Skag'-er Back, the Cat'-te-gat, 
and the Baltic, and east by the Baltic and Bussian Lap'-land. 

SuBFACK — Norway is covered with mountains, the chief range is 
called the Dovre Fjeld (do^-vrS fy^, in ^^ centre, and the 
Ki-o'-len MtS. {he-Sf-l^) in the north. Sweden receives many spurs 
from the Dovre Fjeld, but is in general low and level on the shores 
of the Baltic. 

RiVEBS.— The Got'-ha, from Lake We'-ner, flowing into the 
Cat'-te-gat ; the Dal, XJ'-me-a, and Tof -ne-a, into the Baltic, all in 
Sweden. The Glom'-men, into the Shag'-er Bach from Norway. 
Owing to the mountains being so near the coast, Norway has few 
rivers. The coast is deeply indented with ''fiords** {fyMLs\ like 
the west coast of Scotland. The lakes are numerous. 

Climate and Productions. — ^Not a very severe climate, sunmiers 
short and warm, winter lasts seven months. The wealth of the 
country is derived from the forestS, which cover four-fifths of the 

country, the mines, and the fisheries. Shlpbmlding is the 

principal manufacture, and iron and copper are the chief minerals. 
The Lof-fo'-den Isles, oflf the west coast, are noted for thdr 
Ushing, 

{Q\— Learn Lessons 162 (A) and 167 (A). 

THE MOON— (Contmued). 
(D).— Eclipses. An eclipse is the hidirig ot the light of one 
heavenly body by another one coming between it and the eye. 

When the moon comes exactly between the sun and the earth it 
hides the sun. This is called an eclipsC of the SUIL This can 
only happen with a new moon. 
The eclipses of the sun are of three kinds — 

(1) Total eclipse, when the moon's disc entirely covers that 
of the sun. This happens when the moon is at ita least 
distance from the earth, and the sun at its greatest 
distance. 

[QO to IfBXT FACE. 
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LESSON 182— Continued. 

(2) Animlar eclipse (L. annulu8=B, ring) is when the moon's 

disc does not cover the whole of the sun's face, a ring of 
the sun is then visible round the moon. This can only 
occur when the sun is nearest and the moon furthest Awaj 
from the earth. 

(3) Partial eclipse. This occurs when only a portion of the 

sun is hidden. 
An eclipse of the moon takes place when the earth, being 
between the sun and the moon, prevents the light of the sun from 
reaching the moon. The sun therefore throws the shadoW of the 
earth on the moon. This can only occur AtfuU moon. 

Ab the plane of the moon's orbit is inclined to that of the earth, it 
happens that there are only tvfo points where these orbits cut^ 
These points are called nodes. When one of these nodes is in a 
direct line with the earth and the sun, there will be either an 
eclipse of the sun or the moon, according as it is new or full moon. 

Lesson 183.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

*(1) At i per cent per annum, what is the true discount on a bill 
of £100 due 3 months hence ? 

(2) A person has goods worth £30 ; he sells i of them so as to 
lose 10 per cent ; what must he sell the remainder at so as to gain 
20 per cent on the whole ? 

*(3) If 158 yards cost 12^ shillings, what wiU 4| yards cost ? 

(4) At what rate per cent per annum will £79 amount to £100 in 
7i years? 

(5) Divide 50 into two such parts that one shall exceed the other 
by 675. 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

sedeo = I sit ; sedans, sedentis = sitting ; seeslo = a sitting. 



sediment, that which settles to 

the bottom. 
assiduouSf sitting close to work ; 

persevering. 
preside, to sit before others; to 

direct. 
reside, to remain sitting ; to 

dwell 



suhside, to settle down. 

session, the sitting of a court, or 

public body. 
possess, to be able to sit as 

master of. 
assizes, the sitting of a court 

presided over by the judge, 

who is assisted by a jury. 



Lesson 184.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words in italics. 

Every antique farm-house and moss-grown cottage is a picture ; 
and as the roads are continually winding, and the view is shut in by 
groves and hedges, the eye is delighted by a continual succession of 
small landscapes of captivating loveliness, — ( W, Irving.) 

[turn oveb. 
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LESSON 18^-Continued. 

Ex. 2. Form adjectives denoting "fuU of, dbownding in, having" 
by adding suitaUe affixes : Art, care, foith ; glad, toil, whole ; grass, 
rock, cloud. 

Ex. 8. By adding suitaMe prefixes and affixes to the Latin root, 

" jacio ** = I throw, *' jactus " = thrown, form one word meaning : To 

cast down (sad) ; to tlnrow between ; to throw out ; to throw forward ; 

to throw in the way of ; to throw to. 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

ni&mdms = a number. 



numerous, very many 

wamerals, figures used to express 

numbers 
iwnvmercMef countless ; not to be 

numbered 

P&ter = a father ; patrla =» fatherland. 
paternal, relating to a father 
patriarch, a chief father 
patrician, a descendant of the 

fathers 



enumerate, to count the number 
supernumerary, one above the 

number 
numerical, consisting of numbers. 



patron, one acting as a father : a 

protector 
pattern, something to be imitated 
patf-er nHs'-ter, the Lord's Prayer 



Lesson 185.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

*(1) What is the compound interest on £75 10s. for 2 years and 8 
months at 5 per cent per annum ? 

*(2) At 4 per cent per annum, what would be the rate of interest 
if a discount of £1 were allowed on a bill of £100 due 3 months 
hence ? 

(3) Out of 800 soldiers, 170 are 5ft. 9in. in height, 340 are 5ft. 
lOin., 210 are 5ft. llin., and the rest are 6ft. What is the average 
height of the men ? 

*(4) My uncle left me J of an estate. I sold ^ of my share for 
£1,250. What was the value of the estate ? 

(5) By selling 26 yards of cloth at 3s. i^d. per yard a draper gains 
6s. 6d. What was the prime cost per yard, and what is the gain 
per cent ? 

Composition. — Compare the difference in the ways of living of 
people in a hot and in a cold climate. Show especially the difference 
in the matter of clothing, food, and occupations. 

THIRTY-EIGHTH WEEK. 
Lesson 186.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

1 Corinthians XV., Verses 25 — 32 ; or else Learn — 

HORATIUS— (Continued). 
" Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 
With all the speed ye may ;^ 
I, with two more to help me, 
(20) Will hold the foe in play.^ 

[go to next page. 
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LESSON 186— Continued. 

In yon ttrait path? a tTiousa/nd* 

May well be stopped by three ;' 
Now who will stand on either hand,^ 
(24) And keep the bridge with me ? " 
Then out spake Spu'-ri-us Lar'-ti-us, 
A Mam'-ni^un? proud was he : 
" Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 
(28) And keep the bridge with thee." 
And out spake strong Her-min'-i-us, 
Of Ti'-ti-an blood was he : 
" I wiU alficUfi on thy left side, 
(82) And keep the bridge with thee." 

1. Cut down the wooden supports of the bridge as ouickly as you can. 
S. Keep them hack by giving them somethmg to do. 3. The narrow bridge. 
4. A tiiousand soldiers. 6. By tiiree men, because only one or two at a time 
could get near the " strait path." 6. On each side of me. 7. The originid 
settlers in Rome consisted of three tribes, the Ram'-ni-ans or Run'-nes, the 
Ti'-ti-ans or Ti'-ti-es, and the Lu-ce'-ri-ans or Lu-ce'-res. From these three 
tribes the Patricians, or true Roman citizens, were descended. 8. Remain. 

Draw maps (A) Weft Indies ; (B) Scandinavia ; (C) Australia, 



Lesson 187.— Tnesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

THE WEST INDIES.* 

(A). — The West Indies are a group of islands in the Atlantic, 
between the United States and South America ; they are divided 
into three groups. 

The Ba-na'-mas in the north. The Greater An-tUles' (dn-ted')i and 
the Lesser AntHles. The Bahamas are flat. Ja-mal'-ca, m the 
Greater Antilles, is mountainotu, and most of the Lesser Antilles 
are volcanic. Many of the islands are surrounded with coral re^s. 

The islands are divided amongst Great Britain, Spain, 
France, Holland, and Denmark but at one time or other 
England has had possession of them all. 

The dimate is hot and the soil fertile. The productions are 

sugar, nun (made from sugar), coffee, rico, maize, pine-apple, 
and arrowroot, tobacco, and spices. 

Oold and copper are found in Jamaica^ and coal and asplialte in 
Trin-i-dad'. 

Chief Towns. — Spanish Town is the capital of Jamaica, the 
largest of the British West Indies, but King*S Town is the 
principal seat of trade. Fort of Spain is the capital of Trinidad, 
the largest of the Lesser Antilles. Bab-ba'-does is the most 
easterly of the group, and is the oldest of all our possessions. 

* Columbus discovered these islands in his voyage westwards across the 
Atlantic. He thought he had reached India, and caU^ them The West Indies. 

t The name is French. Do not sound the " es," the pronunciation in three 
syllables, an-tU'-Us, is quite wrong. 
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LESSON 187— ContixiueGL 
EuROPB.— THE SCANDINAVIAN PENINSULA.— Political. 

(B). — The QovEBNMENT is a limited monarchy, but each 

countiT haa its own laws and legislative assembly. oAie Religion 
is the tn'-ther-an form of Protestantism. 

Chief Towns.— SWEDEN. Stock'-holm {a6i^-h6m)f the capital 
(176,000), is built at the entrance to Lake M<uf4ar (md'48r). 
Got'-ten-burg, at the mouth of the Qotka^ has considerable trade 
and manufacture. 

NORWAY. — Ohris-ti-a'-ni-a (M8.«-d'-nif-«), the capital 

(122,000), stands on a bay of the same name. Bor'-gOIl {g hard) is 

a great fishing place. Trond'-hjem (Pr&nd!-y}hn) or Dront'-heim 

(drUntf'ivn.) was the ancient capital of Norway. 

The mountains of this peninsula are extremely rich in inin«ra/<, hut 
there is little coal. The Iron mines of Sweden are the most 
famous in the world. A great deal of timber is converted Into 
charcoal to be used in smelting the various ores. In the north of 
the peninsula the dog and the reindeer are the beasts of draught 

The Swedes (niunbering 4^ millions), and the Norwegians Q^umbering 
2 millions), are a brave, loyal, Industrious, and hospitable people. 
Both nations speak a language similar to Danish. 

(0).— i^am Lessons 172 (A) and 177 (A). 



PHASES OF THE MOON. 

(D). — Phases of the Moon. By the phases of the moon is 
meant the appecbrance which the iWuminated f(tce of the moon 
presents to us during her revolution round the earth. (Qreek, 
phatis = an appearance.) 

The moon does not really change its shape, but as it revolves 
round the earth from toest to east, a lai^er and smaller portion of the 
illuminated half is gradually seen. 

When the moon is between the earth and the sun its dark side is 
tovxirds the earth, and the moon is invisible ; it is then new moon. 
When the earth is between the sun and the moon, then the whole 
illuminated face of the moon is turned towards the earth, and it is 
said to be fall moon. 

From new to full the moon proceeds to the east of the sim, 
gradually increasing to a cres'cent, then to a semicircle, next 
to a gibl)Oas (= humpbacked) shape, and lastly to a full moon. 
In changing from full to new moon this order is reversed. From.new 
to full moon, the moon is said to be wazing, and from full moon 
to new moon it is said to be waning. 

Waxing = growing; waning = lessening. 
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Lesson 188.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

*(1) The discount on £226 2s. 8d., due at the end of 18 months, is 
£12 16s. Find the rate of interest. 

(2) A grocer mixes 121b. of tea at 2b. 6id. per lb. with 41b. at Ss. 
2Jd. At what price must he sell the mixture so as to gain 33^ per 
cent upon his outlay ? 

*(3) What must be given for S^cwt. of coal, if f of a ton cost 
7s. 9d.? 

(4) What sum invested in the 3 per cents at 98^ will purchase 
£7,268 worth of stock ? 

(5) A woman bought a certain number of eggs at the rate of i for 
3d., and sold them at the rate of 5 for 4d., by which she made a 
profit of 2s. How many eggs did she buy ? 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 
8t0 = I stand ; Btans, stantls ■•= standing ; status = having stood. 



gtaUe, standing firm ; a fixed 

place for horses. 
estahlishf to make to stand firm ; 

to fix. 
statCf standing ; government. 
aiationaryj standing ; fixed. 
itatuCf that which is made to 

stand up ; an image. 



stattUCf that which is set up ; a 
law. 

constant^ standing together. 

distant, standing off. 

instant, not standing; imme- 
diate. 

substance, that which stands 
under; matter. 



Lesson 189.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words in italics. 

On the earth the chieftain slept. 
His ma/ntU sca/rf around him ; arm^d aU, 
Save that his slueld hung near him, and his hdin, 
And by his side, in warrior readiness, 
The sheathed fsdchion lay, — {Southey.) 

Ex. 2. Form adj^ives denoting " of" or " belonging to," by adding 
suitable affixes to these words : Boy, brother, war, gentleman, Qod, 
clown, man. 

Ex. 3. What is the meaning of the prejix in these words. Give the 
full meaning of the words : Incline, inaccurate, immerge, immoral 
irrigate, irregular, ignorant. 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

pdllO = I drive ; pulsus = driven. 



pulse, the beat of an artery 
compd, to drive forcibly 
dispd, to drive away ; to banish 

pax =» peace ; pftds = of peace. 
pacify, to make peaceful appea*e,U> bring to peace ; to calm 



com'pulsion,\he act of compelling 
repulse, to drive back 
impel, to drive onward 



peace, quietness 



peace-ma^r, one who makes peace 
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Lesson 190— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

*(1) Find the amount of £8,745 for 8 years at 5 per cent per 
annum, compound interest. 

*(2) What is the commission on the sale of goods worth £1,243 
19b. at i per cent ? 

*(3) If 8 men can dig a trench 100ft. long, 8ft. broad, and 4ft. 
6in. deep in 9 days, how many will be required to dig a trendi 80ft. 
long, 5ft. broad, and 2ft. deep in 5| days ? 

(4) Simplify 4A - 2|^ + i of 6 

(5) If I borrow £300 for 8 months at 5 per cent, how much ought I 
to lend in return for 15 months at 3 per cent ? 

Composition. — Give an account of your school inspection ; how 
you prepare for it ; what you expect to do on the day ; what is the 
use of inspection ; and how does inspection benefit us. 

THIBT7-NINTH WEEK. 
Lesson 191.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

1 Corinthians XV., Verses 33 — 38 ; or else Learn — 

HORATIUS— (Continued). 

" Horatius," quoth} the Consul, 

" As thou sayest, so let it be." 
And straight'^ against that great wrrat^ 
(36) Forth went &e daurUks^ Three. 
For Romans in Rome's quarrd^ 
Spared neither land nor gold. 
Nor son, nor wife, nor limb, nor life, 
(40) In the brave days of old. 
Then none was for a pcvrty ;* 

Then all were for the StiUe p 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
(44) And the poor man loved the great : 
Then lands were fairly 'portio'Md ;* 

Then spoils were fairly sold ;• 
The Romans were like brothers 
(48) In the brave days of old. 

1. An old English word meaning wM. 2.= Straightway, at once. 3. The 
Immense army of the enemy. 4. Goiirag^us; without fear. 6. Wara. 
6. In the latter days of the Roman Empire the people were divided into 
several parties, just as in England at the present day we have Conservatives 
and Liberals. The meaning here is that people often act for the benefit of 
l^eir class or party rather than for the good of their country. 7- The Roman 
people and their country. 8* Land gained in war was fairly divided, instead 
of beinr kept by the strong, or given to the great. (See Note 1, Les. 216, v. 2.) 
9. Spoil or booty taken in war was sold for the good of the whole State 
instead of being kept by the few. In other words, tiie powerful did not use 
their ix)wer to take adyantage of the poor and weaK. 

Draw maps (A) Canada ; (B) Denmark; (C) ^iio Zealand. 
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Lesson 192.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

PRODUCTIONS OF CANADA. 

(A). — ^Things sent out of a country are called Ez'-portS. Canada 
exports many things which are very valuable and useful to England. 

(1) Vegetable Productions. — The chief are timber of various 

kindB, wheat and flour. 

The forests of Canada are immense. The ehief trees are the pine and 
fir tree, the wood of whicxh is called deal, and the maple €«e, from 
the juice of which sugar is made. Com is grown chiefly in the west 

(2) Animal Productions. — These are very important. A large 
number of animals are caught for their far. Farm prodUCO, 
such as pork, bacon, and butter, is exported in large quantities. 

l^e animals caught for their fur are the mar'-tezi and sable (small 
animals like a weasel), the silYer-fOX. 1)ear, beaver, and seaL 
Dried cod-fish, lobster and salmon (in tins), and (xni and seal-oU are 
other valuable exports. 

(3) Mineral Productions. — Canada has an immense number of 
minerals. Gold from British Colimibia, and copper from New- 
foundland, are sent to England in large quantities. 

Fet-ro -le-nm, or Bock OlL is got out of the ground from wells in 
Upper Canada, near Lakes Erie and Ontario. Par^-ttf-Jin, naph'-t?ia, 
and candle ana machinery oil, are made from it. 

Europe. — DENMARK. — Physical and Political. 

m 

(B). — Denmark consists of |;he peninsula of Jut'-land. and of 
sevenJ islands at the entrance to the Baltic, Zca'-land, Fu'-non, 
and Laa'-land {laU'l&nd) being the chief. 

Boundaries. — North by the Skag'-er Rack, rvest by the North 
Sea, south by Qermany, and icest by the Sound and the 

Cat'-te-gat. 

The Surface is flat, the soil poor and sandy, with no rivers of 
importance. 

CJlimate and Productions. — ^The climate is humid, but temperate. 
Agriculture and the fattening of cattle are the chief employments. 
The Government is a limited monarchy, and the Religion the 
Lutheran form of Protestantism. Population above 2 millions. 

Chief Towns. — Co-pen-ha'-gen, the capital (235,000), stands on 
the island of Zealand, in the Sovmd. At El-si-nore' shipping dues 
were formerly paid by all vessels passing into the Baltic. They are 
now abolished. 

The islands of Ice'-landf and FarOe U^i'-ro), in the Atlantic, belong 

to Denmark. 
Mount Hec'-la, in Iceland, is one of the throe volcanoes of Europe. 

Rey'-Ida-Vik {rV-kyd-^^) (2,000) is the capital of the island. 
Green'-land, in North America, also belongs to Denmark. 

{C),— Learn Lessons 182 (A) and 187 (A). 
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LESSON 192— Continued. 
PHASES OP THE MOON— (Continued). 

(D). — l8t Phate. — New Moon. On the date given in the almanan 
for new moon it is invisible, and remains so for two or 
three d^s. 

2nd PhoH. — Orescent Moon. We just see a little of the 
illuminated face of the moon in the wett of the sky. The 
convex side is towards the west^ and the concave side 
towajrds the east, the direction in which the moon moves. 
The crescent moon is seen a short time after stmset, but 
gradually the crescent grows broader each evening, and 
the moon sets later and later. 

Zrd Phoat, — ^Flrst Quarter rhalf moon). When the moon 
has made one quarter of her revolution (about seven days 
after new moon) it appears as a HmidrcU, The semi- 
circular part is towards the vjest, and the straight line to 
the east. As the sun sets in the west the moon is due 
8ovlth six hours after the sun, that is, about six o'clock in 
the evening. 

ith Phase, — Gib'bons Moon. The moon is now more than 
half lighted up on the right hand side. More and more 
of the moon's illuminated face comes daily into view. 

Lesson 193.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) For what must I sell a quantity of butter which cost me £31 
15s. lOd., so that I may gain 15 per cent ? 

*(2) What is the commission on £718 6b. 8d. at 2| per cent ? 

*(3) How much tea can I buy for £1 15s. SJd. when I pay lis, 
for 4$lb. ? 

(4) In a school of 570 boys, 00 per cent are presented for examina- 
tion, 500 pass in reading, 450 in writing, and 390 in arithmetic ; 
what is the percentage of passes in each subject ? 

(5) What fraction of a guinea, together with 4s. 6d., is equivalent 
to 15s.? 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

tendo = I stretch ; tensUB, and tentUB -° stretched. 



tendf to stretch out ; to aim at. 
attend, to stretch toward ; to 

wait upon. 
coniteTvd, to stretch out with all 

one's might ; to struggle. 
distend, to stretch apart ; to 

swell 



extend, to stretch out ; to enlaxge. 
intend, to stretch towards ; to 

purpose. 
^pretend, to stretch out before; 

to make a show. 
tent, a canvas house stretched on 

poles. 
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Lesson 194.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse ike words in Holies, 

I was iK/w too far from home to think of returning, so I resolved 
to go forward, I had sotm knowledge of music, with a tolerable 
voice, and now turned my amusement into a 'present means of 
subsistence. I passed among the harmless peasants of Flanders, 
and among swch of the Frefnch as were poor enough to be very merry. 
{Goldsmith.) 

Ex. 2. Form these words into adjectives. 

(1) denoting of or belonging to : France, angel, infant. 

(2) may, or can be : Cure, convert. 

(3) stale of bei/ng : Act, please. 

Ex. 3. Break up the following words into their component parts 
{prefiXf stem, and affix), and give their meaning : Inclination, egress, 
dilate, disorderly, exhortation, decision, contradict. 

Latin Boots* — Leam and Write. 
pendSo = I hang down, I weigh, I pay ; pensUB » weighed ; i>ondUB, 

ponderls = a weight. 



pendamlf something hanging 
append, to hang one thing to 

another ; to add 
suspend, to hang one thing under 

another ; to delay 
perpendicular, hangpg straight 

down, or standing exactly 

upright 



d^nd, to hang from, or down 
impend, to hang over ; to threaten 
pensive, thoughtful ; sad 
dispense, to deal out 
expend, to pay out 
ponder, to think 
avoirdupois, having weight 



Lesson 195.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

*(1) Find the amount of £475 15s. for 2 years at 3 per cent per 
annum, compound interest. 
*(2) What is the brokerage on £840 10s. at 2s. 6d. per cent ? 

*(3) If T7 o^ & ^^^^ ^ built in 26 days, by 8 men working 9 hours a 
day, how much wiU be done by 12 men and 5 boys in 8 days, 
working 10 hours a day, if two boys do as much as one man ? 

(4) What annual income will arise from the investment of £1,800 
in the 3^ per cents, when they stand at 87^ ? 

(5) I borrow £130 on the 5th March, and pay back £132 10s. 6d. 
on the 18th October in the same year. What rate per cent per 
annum of interest have I paid ? 

Composition. — Write a letter to your teacher on any subject 
you like. 
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FORTIETH WEEK 
Lesson 196.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

1 CORINTHIANS XV., Verses 89 — 45 ; or else Learn — 

HORATIUS— (Continued). 

Now while the Three^ were tightening 

Their hamest^ on their backs, 
The Consul was the foremost^ man 
(52) To take in hand an axe : 

And Fathers,'* mixed with CommonSy^ 

Seized hatchet, bar, and crow,^ 
And smote upon the planks above/ 
(56) And loosed the prop^ below. 
MeanwhU^ the Tuscan army, 
Right glorious^^ to behold. 
Came flashing back the noonday light, 
Rank behind rank,^^ like swrges brigJU}''^ 
(61) Of a broad sea of gM}^ 

Four hundred trumpets sounded 

A peal of warlike glee,^'* 
As that great host with measured tread,^^ 
And spears advanced/^ and ensigns s^pread,^"^ 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge's head, 
('^7) Where stood the dauntless Three. 

1. Horatius, Lartius, and Herminlus. 9. Their armour. 3. First. 4. The 
nobles ; the members of the Senate. They are generally called therPa-tri'-dans 
(from L. pater = a father), because they were the fathers or heads of tiie 
old Roman families. 6. The free citizens, generally called the Ple-be'-itois 
(jhrom L. "piebs = the common people). 6. Crow-bar, a long rod of iron. 7- 
The planks forming the footway of the bridge. 8. The wooden supports 
underneath the bridge. 9- Whilst the Three brave men were putting on their 
armour. 10. Very beautiful in their glittering armour. 11. lines of soldiers 
behind one another. 12. Like bright waves. 13. Shining in the golden 
sunlight. 14^ Oladness and defiance. 16. Keeping time as they marched. 
16. Stretched to the front. 17. Flags spread out to the wind. 

Draw maps (A) Australia; (B) MedUerranean Sea; (0) Sovih 
Africa, 

Lesson 197.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

PRODUCTIONS OF AUSTRALASIA. 

(A).— New Zealand (and some parts of Australia also), has a 

clunate very much like that of Great Britian. All the ordinary trees^ 
plants, fruUSy and d^/mestic animals of our country have been intro- 
duced and flourish, 

[go to nbxt paqb. 
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LESSON 197— Continued. 

The ecut of Australia is chiefly a fanulllg and grazing country, 
hence the chief exports are — 

(1) Animal Productions. — ^Wool in immense quantities is sent 
from New South Wales, Queensland, and Victoria, together with 
hides, tallow, and preserved meat. New Zealand also exports 

WOOL 

. -The preterved meat, generally called AUBtralian mutton, is cooked 
and put into tins. The best wool comes from the island of Tto- 

ma'-nl-a. 

(2) Mineral Productions.— These are of untold value. Qold 
is found in greater or lesser quantities in all parts, but especially in 
Victoria and New South Wales. Much copper is exported from 
South Australia, and gold is also sent from ^w Zealand, and tin 
from Tasmania. 

(3) Vboetablb Productions. — ^These are not yet very important 
to us. Cotton is grown in the soiUh-east of Australia, and New 
Zealand sends us flaX, and the gum and WOOd of the kau'-ri 
(kovf-rS) palm. This tree only grows in the northern parts of 
North Island. The wood is used in shipbuilding. 

LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 

(B)* — If a place is Tiorth of the equator it is said to be in north 
latitudef if south of the equator it is said to be south hxtUvde. 

The E<iuat0r is an imaginary circle drawn round the earth 
exactly haJjway between the poles. The surface of the Earth is thus 
divided into two equal parts, one, north of the Equator, called the 
Northern Hemisphere, and the other, south of it, called the 

Southern Hemisphere. 

Lat'-i-tude is distance north or souih from the equator. 

lines drawn round the map of the world, or across a map of a small 
part of the earth's surface from east to west, are caXLw. paralUU of 
latUtbde, These parallels are at eqtuil distances from the equator, 
and from one another. 

Lines drawn rotmd the world from north to south, passing through 

the poles, are called the Me-rid'-i-ans, or lines OX lon'-gi-tude. 

Longitude is distance east or west of a given place. 

All places on the same meridian have mid-day or noon at the same 

time. 
In English maps the meridian jMussing through Green'-WiCll 

(ffrMAitsh) is called ^^e first meridian. 
Any place east of the first meridian is said to be in eeut Umgiivde : if 

west of the meridian, it is said to be loest longitude. 
Latitude means breadthy Longitude means lengthy and Meridian 

means mid-day. 

CLIMATE. 
(C)< — Climate means *Hhe general kind of weather in some 
particular district.'' 

Climate has a general meaning, hence it di£Fers from toeather, which 
has a restricted meaning, both of time and place. 

[turn over. 
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I£SSON 197— Continued. 
The ^100 chief things which cause the climate of one part of the 
world to differ from that of another part, are : — 

(1) The temperature, or warmth of the air. 

(2) The amount of moisture it contains. 

The chief causes which produce alterations in the temperature of 
the air, and of the amount of moisture it contains, are : — 

(1) JHatance from the Equator, — ^The tropics are tbe hottest parts 
of the world, because the sun's rays are direct, the summer days are 
long, and there is an accumtdcUion of heat. 

(2) Elevatum, — The higher we ascend in the air the cooler it becomes, 
hence elevated lands, even under the Equator, are colder than plains. 

(8) Nearness to the sea, — ^Water takes up heat slowly, and parts 
with it slowly, hence countries near the sea have a more temperate 
and regular dimate than those inland. 

(4) The character of the swrrounding country, — High mountains 
protect a country from both hot and cM winds. 

(5) The nature of the most prevalent wind, — North winds are 
generally cold, and south ones warm. In Europe toest winds are 
often moist and east ones bleak and cutting, eepecudly in England. 

PHASES OF THE M^^ 

(D). — 5ih Phase, — Full Moon. The moon appears as a com- 
plete circle 15 days after new moon. It then rises in the 
east, as the sun sets in the west, and reaches the meridian 
(or due south), 12 hours after ike sun, or at midnight. 

Qth Phase,— Qihlaoxia MooiL 7th Phase,— LbaI Quarter. 

Sth Phase, — Crescent Moon. The illuminated face of 

the moon gradually diminishes, on the side turned to the 

roest, passing through the forms gibbous, half moon (last 

quarter), and crescent, until, a day or two before the time 

stated in the almanacs for new moon, it cnti/rdy disappears. 

At the time of half moon (last quarter) the moon passes 

the meridian 6 hours before the sun — ^that is, about 6 

o'clock in the morning ; it therefore rises about midnight. 

All these changes take up the period of a lu'nar month 

(or luna'tion, as it is csJled) of about 29^ days. 

In the first quarter, and also up to ftlU moon, the moon rises tifUr 

the sun, and we convex part of the disc is turned towards the wett, 

and the homs (points) of the crescent to the east. In the last 

Sliarter the moon rises before the sun, and the convex part of the 
isc is towards the out, wMe the homs point to the west. The homs 
are always turned from the sun. 
When the new moon appears as a narrow crescent the dark part 
of her disc is sometimes seen shining with a faint light. This is 
caused by the sun's light being reflect^ from the earih to the moen, 
and then r^/leeted ba^Jc to us. It is called the '* earth shlne," and 
the " old moon is said to be in the new moon's arms." 

In former days this appearance was thought to be the sign of a coming 
storm, but it has no such meaning. 
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Lesson 198.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

*(1) What is the brokerage on £3,964 14s. at IJ per cent ? 

(2) One man pays f of £3 68. 8d., another | of £4 10s., and a 
third pays J of £3 13s. 4d. Find the average amount paid. 

*(3) What is the brokerage on £852 10s. at § per cent ? 
^(4) Eggs are bought at T^d. per dozen, and sold at 16 for a 
shilling. What is the gain per cent f 

(5) Find the difference between the interest and the true discount 
on £186 7b. 6d. for 9 months at 4 per cent. 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

trallO = I draw ; traCtUB » drawn. 



tracCf to draw, or mark out 
trackf a path marked out. 
(ibttrcuit, to draw off. 
attrctcty to draw to. 
detract, to draw from. 
extrtict, to draw out. 
retrcictf to draw back. 



contractf to draw together; an 

agreement. 
tractaMey easily drawn, or 

managed. 
mibtract, to draw from imder ; to 

deduct. 



Lesson 199.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Leam 

Ex. 1. Analyse amd Parse the words m italics* 

Past by such brooks 
A little glen is sometimes scooped, a plat 
With greensward gay^ and flowers thai stranger seem 
Amid the heathery wild, that aU around 
PaMgues the eye. — (Orahame.) 

Ex. 2. Para/phrase the above (t.e., tv/m into prose) . 

Ex. 3. Porm adjectives from these wards, denoting 

(1) likeness: Child, brother, war, fooL 

(2) made of: Leather, wood, clay. 

(3) without : Hope, father, sense, breath. 

Latin Boots.— Leam and Write. 

pes — afoot; p^dls = of a f oot 



pedestal^ the base of a statue 
pedestrian, one who goes on foot 
biped, an animal with two feet 
pedicle, the first stalk of a flower 
impede^ to hinder 

piUlgO=I prick ; pnnctUSs pricked. 



expedite, to hasten 
iTnpediTnent, that which hinders 
antipodes, those who live on the 
opposite side of the earth 



pungent, sharp, biting to the taste 
pwMtUal, exact ; to the point 
puncture, a small hole 
appoint, to fix ; to furnish 
L 



expunge, to blot out 
compunction, the pricking of the 

conscience ; remorse 
punctuate, to put in stops 
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LesBon 200.— Friday Morning. Work these Snms. 

(1) Find the true discount on £672 lOs., due in 50 days, at 4| per 
cent. 

(2) In working a coalmine, 12 colliers obtain 96 tons of coal in 4 
days ; in what time would 8 colUers obtain £72 worth of coal from 
the same mine, supposing it to be worUi Cs. per ton ? 

*(3) What is the cost of insuring a yessel and cargo worth £2,225 
at 8| per cent ? 

(4) A man having 760 sheep sold 8 per cent of them to A, 90 of 
them to B, and 8^ per cent of the remainder to C. How many 
sheep had he left ? 

(5)SimplifyTVof — ^ 

8 + J 
Composition. — Write a letter to your teacher on any subject 
you like. 

FOBTY-FIBST WEEK. 
Lesson 201.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

1 Corinthians XV., Vertet 46 — 53 ; ok else Learn — 

HORATIUS— (Continued). 

The Three stood calm and silent. 

And looked upon the foes, 
And a great shout of laughter 
(71) From all the vanguard rote :^ 

And forth three chuf^ came spurring 

Before that deep array ;' 
To earth they sprang, their swords they drew, 
(75) And lifted high their shields, aadflev^ 
To win the narrow way. 
But hark I the cry is Attur fi 
And lo ! the nmks dAvidt^ 
And the great Lord of Lano? 
(79) Comes with his t^taJbdy stride,^ 
Upon his am^pl^ shoulders 

Clangs loud the fourfold ikidd^^^ 
And in his hand he shakes the brandy^ 
(83) Which none but he can uiddL?* 

1. The foremost diyision of the Tuscan anny, who laughed at three men 
trying to stop them. 2. Leaders of the enemj; 8. Came to the front of the 
close rsnks ox soldiers. 4> Hurried on. 0. The name of the Lord oi Lima 
6. The soldiers make wsT to let him pass. 7. Luna was a town bi B-tru'-ri-a 
near what is now called Uie Qulf of Spe'-si-a (<pKf-2e-4) in Italy. 8. He was a 
tall man and marehed proudly. 9. Broad. 10. A faive shield formed of 
four pieoos of brass, wUch nearly covered his body. 11. Th& sword. 12. Use 

Draw fmpt (A) New Zealand; (B) BaUic Sea ; (0) India. 
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Lesson 2!02.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

CHIEF IMPORTS FROM THE COLONIES. 

(A)< Teik from As'tam*, in the KE. of India. 

OofTee, m>m (ky^-lon, in the East Indies; Ja^maV-ca and 
Trin4rdadf, in the West Indies. 

Sugar, from Ja-mai'-caf Bar-ba'-doeit and Trm-i-dad^, in West 
Indies ; from BrUUh Oui-a'-na, in S. Amebioa ; and Mau^''titi8 
(mavhrish'-^-Us), in the Indian Ocean. 

Ootton. from MawritiM8f and Queendand in Australia. 

Wool, nt>m Australia, Cape OoUmy, and India. 

Oranges, from MaUa, Spices, from East Indies, 

Timber and Petroleum frt>m Canada, India-rubber from 

East Indies, 

MOTIONS OF THE EARTH--(Day and Night). 
(B). — ^The earth does not stamd stUl in the sky, but is always 

spinning round, just like a top. 

We cannotfeel the earth moving, because it moves so fauit and 
because everything on its suif ace, and the air surrounding it, moves 
along with it. 
The earth spins round, or ro'-tateSi once a day, turning from 

loest to easL This is called its daily or di-ur'-nal motion. 

Looking towards the north the earth is spinning round from the Itft 
hand towards the right hand. As we cannot see or fed it mov& it 
appears as though it were standing still, and the mn were moving 
firom ecut to weat. 
The daUy motion of the earth causes day and night. 

The eeurth is round, so the sun can only shine upon Jua^ of it at once, 
^niat part on which the sun shines has (2ay, and the part behind, 
whera the sun is not shining, has night As the earth spins round 
onee in a day, all parts of it, one after another, are turned in front 
of tiie sun, and then are turned away from it. 
A day is 24 hours long, counting from midnight, or 12 o'clock 
at night, to midnight again. 

INTERCHANGE OF PRODUCTIONS. 

(0). — ^By commerce the productions of one country can he made 
use of in another country. 
England is the greatest commercial country in the world. 

By OOmmerce is meant trade carried on, either in our own countiT, 
or with foreign countries. It is of three kinds ; (1) Borne trader m 
our own country. (2) CbUmial irade^ with the colonies. (8) Fordgn 
trade, with f ordgn countries not colonies. 

England is such an im/porta/nit commercidl cowUry because — 

(1^ Its manvfadwret are so superior, and the materials for them have 
to come from so many dififerent countries. (2) It is in a central 
position, and i>08sesse8 so many good harbours, (8) Such large 
quantities of food are wanted for the inhabitants. (4) Its people 
are active, intdligent, and pushing, 

[turn OVEB. 
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LES80K 202— Continued. 
Things sent out Of a country to other countries are called 

ez'-ports. 

The exports of England are chiefly manufactured gOOdSi especially 
artides of clothing, or materials from which to make them, as 
cotton and wooUen goods, machinery, hardware and cutlery ; and 
minerals. These thing^ are sent to all parts of the world, the 
colonies taking a very large quantity. 

Things brought into a country from abroad are called im'- 

ports. 

Our greatest trade— both import and export— is first with the United 
States, and next with France and the British Colonies. There 
is much commerce between England and Ctermany, Russia and 
Brazil, and we have more or less trade with almost every OOUntry 
in the world. 

Lesson 202 (D).— Revise Lessons 77, 82, 87, 92. 
Lesson 203.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

*(1) What must be the price of 8 per cent consols^ so that by 
investing £32,850 my income may be £1,080 a year ? 

*(2) In three years a sum of money amounts with compound 
interest at 5 per cent to £926 28. What will it amount to in 5 years ? 

*(3) What sum should be insured at 4 per cent on goods worth 
£735, so that in case of loss the owner may secure both the value of 
the goods and the premium paid ? 

(4) Find the simple interest on £6,901 for 292 days at 3 per cent 
per annum. 

(5) What is the principal sum from which £270 arises as simple 
interest in 4} years at 6| per cent ? 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

terra = the earth ; the ground. 



terracet a bank of earth. 

inter, to place in the earth; to 

bury. 
terrier, a dog that pursues 

animals to their ^arth, or 

burrow. 



territory, the extent of land 
belonging to a city or state. 

country, Isuid near to a town ; a 
tract of land. 

subterranean, under the ground. 

MedUerranean, the midland sea. 



Lesson 204.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and LearlL 

Ex. 1. Analyse and Parse the words in italics. 

Then crowned again, their golden harps they took. 
Harps ever tuned, that glittering by tiieir side, 
Like quivers hung, and with preamble sweet 
Of charming syjuyphony, they introduce 
Their sacred song, and wahen raptures high. — (MiUon.) 
Ex. 2. Form verbs derating " to maJce " frtym these toordt : Biight, 
moist, stupid, fertile, example, glad, public, (dieap. 

[go to next paqk. 
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LESSON 204-Continued. 
Ex. 3. Break up these words into their component parts fprt^f 
stem, and affix), and give their meaning : Seduction, remifision. 
pretend, president, subjection, transcribe, ultramarine. 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. . 

8pIro=I breathe ; splratUS = breathed. 
spirit, breath perspire, to breathe through (the 

inspire, to breathe into pores of the skin) ; to sweat 

conspire, to breathe together ; to respire, to breathe again ; to 

join together to do evil take breath 

expire, to breathe out ; to die dispirit, to cast down 

r6gO « I rule ; rectUS = ruled, straight ; rex, regis = a king. 
regcd, kingly ; royal correct, to remove faults 

regent, a ruler direct, to guide 

region, a district ruled over erect, to set up 

reign, rule of a king rectify, to make right 

Lesson 205.— -Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What would a banker gain by discounting on 81st August a 
bill of £9,850 18s. 4d. dated 16th June, at 6 months, at 4 per cent ? 

(2) A man earns 6d. an hour for overtime work. In one week he 
works 30 hours overtime ; in the second, 25 ; in the third, 12} ; and 
in the fourth, 24. What are his average weekly overtime earnings ? 

*(3) What is the premium to be paid on a poUcy of life insurance 
of £6,968 for 2 years at 4| per cent ? 

(4) What number multiplied by | + 8 + ^ - 1 J will produce 
•37676 ? 

(5) Find and state in a decimal form the average of the following 

five quantities : ^ of { ; 'bli, 0, 3, and |. 

Composition. — Write a letter to your teacher describing the 
things you have noticed as you come to schooL 

FORTY-SEOOND WEEK. 
Lesson 206.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

1 CoBiNTHiANS XV., Vcrses 54^68 ; OB else Leabn— 

HORATIUS— (Continued). 

Then, whirling^ up his broadsword 
With both hands to the height,^ 

He rushed against Horatius, 
(87) And smot^ with all his might. 

With shield and Hade* Horatius 
Right deftlj^ turned the Uow,^ 

The blow, though turned, came yet too nigh ;^ 

It missed his hdm^ but gashed^ his thigh : 

The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 
(93) To see the red blood flow. [tubn oveb. 
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LESSON a06— Cantinued. 
He reded^^ and on Henninius 

He leaned one hretUhing tpace ;^^ 
Then, like a iinld cat mad with wounds, 
(97) Sprang rigli^ at Astur's face. 

Through teeth, and skull, and hehnet^ 

So fierce a thrust he t^ed^ 
The good sword stood a handrbrtadth out^^ 
(101) Behind the Tuscan's head. 

1. BaiEdog quickly. 2. On high so as to give a powerful blow. 8. Straclc 
4. Sword. & deverly ; skilfully. 0. Turned it aside so as not to atilke him 
on the head. 7. Near. 8. Hehnet 9. Made a large wound. 10. Staggered. 
11. A short time to get breath. 18. Straight. 18. Sent out, or gave with 
foroe. 14. The distance as much as the breadth of the hand. 

J)rww maps (A) West India ; (B) Jitver Danube ; (0) BrUith Itki, 

Lesson 207.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

USES OF OUR COLONIES AND POSSESSIONS. 

(A).— (1) As military and naval stations- 
Heligoland, Malta, Gibraltar, Aden, Cyprus. 

(2) Calling stations for ships (for water, coals, and provisions)— 
Ascension L, St. Helena L, Aden, Mauritius L, Ceylon — 

(8) DepdtS for produce of other countries — 

Aden, Hong Kong, Singapore L, Malacca, Ceylon I. 

W Fields for Emigration— 

Australia, New Zealand, Canada^ Cape Colony. 

(5) For Raw ];irodnce— 

India, Australia, Cape Colony, Canada, West Indies. 

THE FOUR SEASONS. 

(B). — ^The earth has tWO motions — one a daily motion, the other 
a yearly motion. The yearly motion is sometimes called the 

an'-nu-al motion. 

The earth does not spin round, and keep in one place ; it is always 
moving on, in a large circle, round the sun. It reVOlTeB round 
the sun onC6 in a year. 
The Annual Motion of the earth causes the Four SetuoM* — 

Spring, Snmmer. Autumn, Winter. 

In Summor all our part of the world is turned Unoardt ihe sun, and 
so we get a great deal of his heat and light, and those who live near 
the equator get the most of it. But in Winter the part of the 
world we Hve in is turned away from the sim, and so we get but 
little heat, and the days are short In Spring and Autumn we 
are turned almost straight to the sun, so our days are generally 
neither very hot nor very cold. On two days of the year, Maoch 
22nd and September 22nd, the day and night is of the same length 
all over the world— that is 12 hours each. [oo to kkxt paqk. 

* This difficult subject will require illustrating with good diagrams and a 

globe, Ao, See Lookyer's Primer of Astronomy, Lockyer's Elementary Lessons 
1 Astronomy, and Oeikie's Physical Geography, all published by MacmillaD. 
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LESSON 207— Ck>ntinued. 

The paints on which the earth aeenu to turn are called the Pol6Si 
one the North Pole and the other the Sonth Pole* 

A line passing through the centre of the earth, from pole to 
pole» is <»dled the axis of the earth. 

The North Pole, and the axis of the earth, alwayt point to the 
tame part of the sky. 

IMPORTS TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

(C). — ^The imports may be arranged under three heads. 

(1) Haw Materials for our manufactures, of which the colonies 

supply large quantities. The chief are — 

Cotton— UMited States, Egypt, Hindiutan, Brazil, Australia. 
Wool— Australia, South Africa, Bast Indies, South America, and 

Ctormany. 
Silk— East Indies, Italy, France, and China. 
Flax and Hemp— Russia and Vlgypt. Jute— Hindustan. 
Hides and TUlow- South America, Russia, and Cape Colony. 
Timber— Canada, Baltic Countries, Central America, and Further 

India. 
Gold— Australia, California, South Africa, Peru, Mexico, and the 

UiHlMts. 
SUver— South America and Austria. 
Gila— Mediterranean Countries and West Africa. 

(2) Articles of food, such as — 

Wheat— United States, Russia, and Bgypt 
nonr— United States. Canada, Prussia, and France. 
' Bice— Hindustan, Chma, and Singapore. 
Tea— China and Assam. 

CrOfTee— Ceylon, West Indies, Arabia, and BnudL 
Sugar— East and West Indies, Brazil, and Mauritius. 

(3) Ariides of Ivaturyy such as — 

¥^1108 and Spirits— France, Germany, Spain, Portugal, and many 

of our colonies. 
Tohacoo— United States, West Indies, and Turkey. 

Lesson 207 (D).— Revise Lessons 187, 192, 197. 
Lesson 208.~Wednesday Morning. Work these Snms. 

*(1) A woman buys a certain number of apples at 8 a penny and 
a siinilar number at 2 a penny. She then mixes them and sells the 
whole at 5 for twopence. How much does she gain or lose per cent ^ 

(2) What sum would you receive for a note of £500, due on the 
18th November, and discounted on the Ist of October, at 7 per cent ? 

(3) If £600 gain £46 in 18 months, how much will £108 gain in 
12 months ? 

*(4) A person invests £10,000 in 8 per cents at 75, and when they 
rise to 78 he sells out and invests the produce in bank shares at 
£208 each, which pay a dividend of £8 per share. Show that his 
income is not altered. 

(5) What vulgar fraction of a mile represents the same length as 
three-quarters of an inch ? [turn oveb. 
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LESSON 208— Contiuued. 

Latin Roots. — Leam and Write. 

YOCO = I caU ; vocans, YOCantiS = calling ; YOCatUB => called. 



voecUion, calling or occupation. 
(wocationf a calling away from ; 

that which engages one's 

attention. 
vodferatef to call with a loud voice. 



convokCf to call together. 
irrevocable, not to be recalled. 
provoke, to call forth (as anger). 
voiich, to call upon ; to witness. 



Lesson 209.— Thursday Mom. Grammax. Write and Leam. 

Ex. 1. Analyse amd Parse the words in italics. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail 
The moon taJces up the wondrous tale ; 
And nighUy to the listening earth 
£epeats the story of her birth. — {Addison.) 

Ex. 2. Correct these sentenceSf and shmo why they are wrong : If 
everyone swept before tJieir own doors, the street would be clean. 
None of the enemy v>ere taken. It cannot be him. I have not seen 
him this forty years. Neither of the three will do. 

Ex. 8. Give the meaning of these words, showing the special force of 
the Greek prefixes : Amphitheatre, exodus, analysis, epitaph, archi- 
pelago, autograph. 

Latin Boots. — Leam and Write. 

verto = I turn : versus = turned. 



advert, to turn to ; to attend to 
convert, to turn into another 

form ; to change opinions 
divert, to turn aside 
invert, to turn upside down 
pervert, to turn a thing from its 

right use 



subvert, to overturn 
adverse, having a dislike to 
converse, talk with one another 
diverse, different 
perverse, stubborn 
traverse, to pass over 
universe, the whole creation 



Lesson 210.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) If a clerk has a salary of £75 10s. per year, commencing on 
the 1st February, 1885, how much should he receive on leaving his 
employment on the evening of the 6th September the same year ? 

(2) A merchant bought wines at 30s., 40s., and 50s. per dozen. 
These he mixed together in equal quantities, and sold at 50s. per 
dozen. Find his gain per cent. 

(3) A speculator investing in the 3 per cents obtains i per cent 
for lus money ; at what rate does he buy in ? 

(4) From what principal does £273 15s. arise in a year at i^ per 
cent? 

(5) How much stock in the 4 per cents can be purchased for 
£1,240 when the price is 89| ? 

Composition. — Write a letter to your teacher on any subject 
you like. 
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APPENDIX. 

Lesson 211. But meanwhile axe and lever 

Have manfully^ been plied ;^ 

And now the bridge hangs tottering^ 

Above the hoUing tide.* 

" Come back, come back, Horatius ! " 

Loud cried the fathers all. 

" Back, LartiuB ! back, Herminius ! 

(109) Back, ere the ruin faU I " « 

1. With great strength ; boldly and bravely. 2. Used. 3. Ready to fall. 
4. The swollen and surging river. 6. The bridge ready to fall 

Back dourted} Spurius Lartius ; 

Herminius darted back : 
And, as they passed, beneath their feet 

They heard the timbers crack ;* 
But when they turned their fcLcei^ 

And on the /artAer short^ 
Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 
(117) They would have crossed once more,^ 

1. Ran very quickly. 2. Because the supports of the bridge had been cut 
through. 3. Looked back to the other side of tiie bridge where Horatius was 
standing. 4. The opposite side of the river. 6. They would have gone back 
to him. 

Lesson 212. But with a crash} like thunder 

Fell every loosened beam, 

And, like a dam,* the mighty wreck 

Lay right a;thwart^ the stream : 

And a long shout of Priumph* 

Rose from the loaUs of Rome^^ 

As to the highest turret-top^ 

(125) Was splashed the yellow foam? 

1. A loud noise. 2. Anything across the river which stops the flow of the 
waters. 3. Across. 4. Because the Etruscans were now unable to get into 
the city. 6. The spectators on the walls. 6. The small towers on the walls. 
7. The waters of the Tiber are always spoken of as yellow, being muddy. 

Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But coNstont^ still in mind ; 

Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 

And the "broad flood behind,^ 

*' Down with him ! " cried false Sexl/as^ 

With a smile on his pale face ; 

" Now yield thee," cried Lars Porsena^ 

(133) " Now yield thee to our grace.*' * 

1. Firm ; brave and unmoved. 2. Horatius was facing the enemy and 
behind him was the broad flood or river. 3. He was the son of Tarqmnius, 
and much more wicked than his father. 4. The kin^? and leader of the 
Etruscans. (Lars was a name given to the eldest son, and in time came to 
mean Lord.) 6* Mercy. 
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APPENDIX— Continued. 

Lbsson 213. Bound turned he, as not deigning 

Those craven^ ranks to see ; 
Nought sps^e he to Lars Porsena, 

To Sextus nought spake he ; - 
But he saw on Pal-a-H'-nus^ 

The white jxxrch/^ of his home ; 
And he spake to the noble river 
(141) That rolls by the towers of Rome. 
1. Condescending; thinking it worthy of himself. 2. Coward. 3-^ One of 
the seven hills on which Rome was built. It was situated on the east of the 
city. 4. The entrance door built of white stone. 

« Oh, Tiber I father Tiber /^ 

To whom the Roman's pray, 

A Roman's life, a Roman's arms, 

Take thou in charge^ this day ! " 

So he spake, and speaking, sAea^A^ 

The good sword by his side, 

And with his hamesal^ on his back, 

(149) Plunged headlong in the tide,^ 

1. The river was often spoken of thus. 2. Take care of. 3. Put into the 
scabbard or case. 4> Armour. 6. The fast-flowing rivw. 

Lesson 214. No sound of joy or sorrow 

Was heard from either bank ; 
But Mends and foes in dumb turpriu^ 
With parted lips and straining eyes? 

Stood gazing^ where he sank ; 
And when above the surged 

They saw his cret;^ appear. 

All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry? 

And e'en the ranks of Tutccmy' 

(169) Could scarce^ forbear to cheer? 

L They were so surprised that they were unable to speak. 2. To see what 
would become of him. 8. Looking earnestly. 4. The waves. 5. The top 
of his helmet. 6. A shout of joy. 7. Those of the enemy who saw what 
Horafcius had done. 8. Scarcely. 9. Refrain from, or keep from cheering. 

But fiercely ran the current? 

SwolVn high* by months of rain ; 
And fast his blood wasjlomng? 

And he was sore in pain ;^ 
And heavy with his armour, 

And spent^ with changing blows ;^ 

And oft they thought him sinking, 

(167) But still again he rose. 

1. The river. 2. With very deep water. 3. From the woimds he had 
received in fighting. 4. In very great pain. 6. Exhausted, worn out, voy 
tired. 6. Fighting. 
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APPENDIX— Gontiniied. 

Lesson 215. Never, I ween,^ did swimmer 

In such an evil ca«e,' 

Struggle through such a raging jUto^ 

Safe to a landing place ; 

But his limbs were borne up hravdy^ 

By the brave heart within. 

And our good father Tiber 

(175) Bore bravely up his chrn^ 

1. I think. 2. Under such difficult circumstanoea. 3. The strong swift 
flowing river. 4. He struggled bravely and never lost heart. 6. He had 

S rayed Father Tiber to take care of him, and the river is here ^presented as 
oingsa 

'' Owit on Kim^^ quoth* false Seztus, 
" Wm not the viUain^ drown ? 
But for his stay,* ere^ close of day, 
We should have sacked^ the town ! *' 
" Heaven help him,"^ quoth Lars Porsena, 
" And bring him safe to shore ; 
For such a gidlant/eo^ of arms 
(183) Was never seen before." 

1. Curse him. % Said. 8* Horatius was not a bad man, but Sextus 
uses this word to show his hatred of him. 4. Obstacle, hinderanoe. 6. 
Before. $, Taken Borne and plundered it. 7. Lars Porsena, though his 
enemy, admires his bravery and hopes he may be saved. 8. A brave and 
clever deed. 

Lbsson 216. And now he feels the bottom /^ 

Now on dry earth he stands ; 

Now round lum throng ihe fathers* 

To press his gory* hands ; 

And now with shouts and clapping, 

And noise of weeping loud,* 

He enters through the river-gat^ 

(191) Borrufi by the joyous crowd. 

1. The diallower part of the river bed on the other side. 8* The nobles. 
8. Oovered with Uood. 4. Many wmt for jov at seeing him safe. 6. The 
city-gate leading from the river. 6. Carried along. 

They gave him of the corn-land,^ 

That was of ptiblic right,* 
As much as two strong oxen^ 

Could plough from mom till night ; 
And they made a molten image,* 

And set it up on high,^ 

And there it stands unto this dai^ 

(199) To witness if I Ue. 

1. The land which belonged to the Roman state, Uke our "crown>lands." 
This consisted, at first, diieflv of land belonging to the neighbouring tribes 
whom the Romans conquered. 2. The right to this land belonged to the 
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peoge at first, but afterwards the possession of public land was a privilege of 
we JPatridans. 8. Horses were not generally used bv the Romans for form- 
ing. Up to recent times oxen were used in England for ploughing and other 
farm work. 4. A statue. 6. This statue was set up in the " Co-mit'-i-um," 
an open space at one end of the '* Forum" or market-place. 6. That is at 
tiie time tne story is told by the Roman minstrel. (See Note 1, Lesson 181.) 

Thomas Babington Macaulat ^afterwards Lord Macaulay) was bom at 
Rothley Temple, in Leicestershire, in 1800, and died at Kensington (London), 
1859. Me was one of our greatest historians, orators, essayists, and poete. 
His fame rests chiefly on his " Essays " on various subjects, and his " History 
of England,'* which was not completed when he died. Of his poetry, " The 
Armada" and "The Lays of Ancient Rome " (from which ''The Legend of 
Horatius" is taken) are the chief pieces. It is the style of his Englidi prose 
that makes him one of the greatest authors of this century. 

TABLE OF PREFIXES. 

I. — English Prefixes. 

1 a=on : as abed, aboard, ashore. 

2 £^=again8tf dose to : as along, abreast. 

3 Si=of,from : as adown, anew, akin, athirst. 

4 a.T| = anil = tigainat : as anstoer, to swear against. 

5 \)e=by, beside, to make : as 5edim, to make dim ; ^calm. 

6 en (em or im, before b and p) =in: as mshrine, embark, implant 

7 ioT=throughf tTtoroughly : as /oj^give, /orbid. 

8 fore = before : as /orctell, /orecast, forenoon, 

9 gsAR= against : as gaina&j, to speak against.- 

10 jniB='ior(mg, iU, not : as mutake, mtfdeed, miftrust. 

11 of[= from : as o^hoot, oj^spring. 

12 out =heyond : as ovthidj ott^burst. 

13 over = over, ahove : as overseer, one who looks over another 

whilst at work ; overcast, overdo, overcharge, 

14 to = to, on this : as together, gathered to ; to-day, this day. 

15 xui=not : as un&hle, tmbind. 

16 UDdOT= under, bdow : as understand, undergo, uncJersell. 

17 with^from, against : as t^Ti^^draw, wvthholSu 

II. — Latin Prefixes. 

Most of these prefixes are Latin prepositions, but in many words 
(which have come to us through the French) they have undeigone 
very considerable modification. All French forms are included in 
brackets. 



1 a, ab, or abs =/»*om or 
away : as avert, to turn from ; 
abrupt, broken from; a5«tract, 
to draw from. 

2 ad = to, and has the various 

forms of (a), ac, af, ag, al, an, 

ap, ar, as, at. so as to join easily 



in sound with the first consonant 
of the root : as ocZvert, to turn to ; 
ofcend, abate, accept, a/fable, 
aggregate, aZlot, annex, approach, 
arrive, assist, a^nd. 

3 ante or an = before; as ante- 
date, to date before; an^echam- 
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ber, antecedent, ancestor, one 
who has gone before. 

4 his OT'bi= twice .'aahieectfto 
cut in two ; biscuitf twice baked. 

5 circamorcircn=roun(2or 

cibout: as circumvent, to come 
round, to cheat ; circuitous, cir- 
cumBcrihe. 

6 ciS=0M this tide: as cis- 
alpine, on this side the Alps, 
opposed to transalpine. 

7 con =to^etAcr, and takes the 

forms of CO, cog> col, com, cor : 

as connect, to bind together; 
coeval, co^ate, coHect, comply, 
correct. 

8 contra, sometimes changed 

into contro or (counter) = 

against: as coiitradict, to speak 
against ; controvert, counteract. 

9 de=<2oton: as (2epose, to 
place down ; (describe, (depute. 

10 dis =asun(2er ; sometimes 
changed into di or dlf : as dis- 
seminate, to scatter seeds asun- 
der ; divert, di/fuse. 

11 ex and e=out; sometimes 
take the forms of ec, ef : as eject, 
to throw out ; expel, to drive out ; 
eccentric, anecdote, e/face. 

12 e:KtrB>=ioithout or beyond : 
as extravagant, wandering be- 
yond bounds ; eii;traordinary. 

18 in, when prefixed to an ad- 
jective = not, and takes the forms 
of ig, il, im. ir : as inattentive, 
i^orant, itliterate, immature, 
irr^ular. 

14 in) when prefixed to a verb 
s= in or intOf and takes the forms 

of em, en, ily im, ir : asiTiciude, 

to shut in ; induce, embrace, en- 
courage, iauminate, impose, irri- 
gate. 

15 inter (or enter) = &ettoeen; 
as intersect, to cut between ; 
interpo8e,intermediate,entertain. 



16 intro =t('itAin; as intro- 
duce, to lead within. 

17 ne or nec =9)ot ; as nefari- 
ous, not to be spoken of ; neglect 
[neg=nec]. 

18 non=not : as nonsense, not 
sense ; nonentity, nonage, nonde- 
script. 

19 ob=i^ the way of or over 
againstf and takes the forms of 
0> OC, 0^ op, OS: as obstruct, to 
build in the way of, to hinder ; 
omit, occur, o/fend, oppose, 
ostentation. 

20 per, pel, or t^I= through 
or tlioroitgh : as periectj to make 
thorough ; j^e^ludd, pdHuto, 

21 'post=€^er : as postacrift, 
written after ; ^postpone. 

22 pre =5^ore; as prefix, to 
place before ; j>redict, |>recede. 

23 "pro = forth or fofrward^ and 
takes the forms of pol, por, pur : 
as i>romote, to move forward; 
^oject, |>roduce, |}onute, for^ 
trait, 27urloin. 

24 re or red =&acX; or again: 
as resiune, to take back ; redeem, 
resolve. 

25 T&tTO=hacJcvxird : aa retro- 
spect, a looking backward ; retro- 
pi^e. 

26 se or fled— aside or a^part: 
as secede, to go apart ; sedition. 

27 8ine,sin, or aim = wit Aout; 

as sinecure, an office without any 
duty ; sincere, simple. 

28 sub = under, and takes the 
forms of sue, SUf, SUg, SOm, 
sup, sns : as su&tract, to draw 
under ; succumb^ staffer, su^gest^ 
summons, sujsport, sustain. 

29 super (or 8Ur)=a^ve or 
over: as superscribe, to write 
over ; superstructure, survey, 
surmount. 
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80 trans, tra, or traa^^- 

yond, acrois : as transfer, to carry 
acroBS ; fraduoe, transcribe, trans- 
alpine. 
81 ultra =:&^on(2 ; as t<2tra- 



marine, beyond the sea ; uUrt^ 
montane. 
82 vice (or viB)=intUad of: 
as viceroy f vwcount. 



III. — Qrbek Pbefixrs. 



1 a or an [d]= without: as 
apathy, without feeling; an- 
archy, atheist^ anonymous. 

2 amphi [^M0£]=:rottn(2 or on 
both iides: as amjjAitheatre, a 
round theatre ; amp^tbious. 

8 ana or an [dyd]=^ciE;, 
d^ain, up: as analyze, to re- 
solve; anatomy, anagram, ana- 
logy, anodyne. 

4 anti or ant litn-C] s affainst 
or oppoiUe to : as anttpa&y, a 
feeling against; antidote, cmt- 
agonist^ antarctia 

5 apo or ap [dir6]s/rom ; as 
ajM^gee, from the earth ; apology, 
a|»helion. 

6 arch, arcU, or arche 

[dpX^] == chirf: as archbishop, 
art^itect, arcA»pelago, arche- 
type. 

7 antOorant]l[aMf]=:«e;f; 
as autograph, a signature written 
by one's self ; aut^ntic. 

8 cata or cat [KaTd]=down 
or from: as cataract^ a water- 
fall ; catacombs, catastrophe, 
catechise, catholic. 



9 diaordi[9«i]=t^roii^A;as 
(diameter, a line passing through ; 
catalogue, c2iagonal, c2iorama, di- 
ocese. 

10 ec or ez [^<c, ^^]=ot<t of: as 
eccentric, out of the centre ; ex- 
odus. 

11 epi or e^ [(hrC]=upon or 
during: as epttaph, an inscrip- 
tion on a tombstone ; epidemic, 
ephemeraL epoch. 

12 hemi [ii/dl^hiolf: as Aemi- 
sphere, half a sphere. 

13 hypo [(nr6]=wyia': as hypo- 
thesis, a pladngunder; hypocrito, 

14 meta or met [pieTd] = 

change or after: as metamoiw 
phosis, a change of form ; meta- 
phor, metonymy. 

15 para, par, or pari [ira/xi]= 

hp the iide of, equal : aspoivble, a 
smulitude ; paradox, paragraph, 
paraphrase, parody ^ parallel 

16 peri {Trcpl]=round : as 
period, a going round (of time) ; 
periphery. 

17 83m, sy, syl, sym, or syg 

\jj^'\sitogether : as eynthesiB, a 
placing together; systole, 9^ 
lable, sympathy, e^^etran 



TABLE OF AFFIXES. 

I. — ^Affixes FORMma Nouns. 
1. Denoting the agent or doer of a thing, 
*BX, as li-ar, begg-ar. 
^^ ( as drunk-ard, slugg-ard, 



*art, ) l>ragg-art 
*er, as writ-er, do-er. 



*8ter, as game-ster, spin-ster« 
tan or ) as public-an, pag-an. 
tane, ( as hum-ane. 
tain, &B capt-ain, chapl-ain. 
ten, as heath-en. 
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-f-OIli as suige-on. 
Tant, as occap-anty ten-ant. 
tate, as advoc-ate, deleg-ate. 
tanr, as miBsion-aiy, libr-ary. 
tent, as ag-ent 



tor, as auth-or, infipect-or. 
tee, as trust-ee, l^gat-ee. 
teor, as mutin-eer, auction*eer. 
§ic, as mechan-ic,crit-ic. 
§ist, as botan-ist, bapt-ist. 



2. Denoting ttcUe of being, or quality, or order. 



Mom, as king-dom, £ree-dom, 

xnaotyr-dom. 
*hood, as man-hood, child-hood, 

boy-hood. 
*ness, as dear-ness, good-ness, 

dark-ness. 
*r6d, as kind-red, hat-red. 
'ship ) as friend-ship, wor- 

or > ship, courtship. 
*SCap6, ) as land-scape. 
*th, as wid-th, streng-th,foar-th. 
tacy, as conspir-acy, accur-acy. 
tance ) as abund-ance, fragr- 

or > ance. 
tancy, ) asconst-ancy,inf-ancy. 
tee or ice, gra-ce, just-ice. 

8. Denoting litUeness, 

^en, as maid-en, chick-en. 
*kin, as lamb-Ian, pip-kin. 
*let or ) as rivu-let, stream-let^ 
*et, ) as eagl-et, flower-et. 
*1iiig, as dar-lmg, duck-ling. 
*0Ck, as hill-ock, buU-ock. 



tence, as penit-ence, exoell-ence. 

or tency, as leni-ency, dec-ency. 

tment, as nourish-ment, orna- 
ment. 

ttion, as na-tion, modera-tion, 

or Hon, as tens-ion, miss-ion. 

ttude, as grati-tude, multi-tude. 

tity or ty, as hones-ty, royal-ty, 
qual-ity. 

tore, as verd-ure, pleas-ure, 
rapt-ure. 

ty, as victor-y, flatter-y, 

tsie, as parent-age, foli-age. 

tour or nor, ashon-our,lang-uor. 

iism, as bapt-ism, pataiot-isnL 

iter, ajs chaxac-ter. 



or 



!as bab-y, Tomm-y. 
as lass-ie, dogg-ie. 
) as parti-cle. 
tcule, [ as animal-cule. 
tule, ] as glob-ule. 



*ie, 
tele. 



4. Denoting ranJc, office, or itate. 



*doni, as duke-dom, king-dom. 
*8llip, as steward-ship, master- 
ship. 



^C, as bishop-ric. 
tate, as cur-ate, leg-ate. 
tcy, cura-cy, magistra-cy. 



II. — ^Affixes forming Abjecttves. 
1. Denoting fuU of, abounding vn, having* 



*fnl, as delight-f ul, plenti-fuL 
*SOnie, as glad-some, whole-some 
*y, as worUi-y, guilt-y, wealth-y. 
Ileal, as poet-iou, method-icaL 
lisll, as whit-ishi brown-ish. 



tive, as act-ive, talkat^ive. 
TOUS or ) as religi-ous, glori-ous. 
'^'OSOt ( as verb-oee, joc-ose. 
:^te, as compassion-ate, a£foo> 
tion-atCi 
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2. Denoting off or belonging to 

*i8h| (US Brit-ish, fool-ish. 
tal or ) as brid-al, patem-al, 
tial> S ^ f^'iBl, [reg-aL 

J^^ [ as Europe-an, cert-am. 

tar> as circal-ar, regul-ar, 
singul-ar. 

8. Denoting may or ccm be, 
tblo, Bfl Bolu-ble, f ee-ble. 
table, as moy-able, ami-able. 



tary, as mllit-aiy, necess-ary. 
Hd, as £erv-id, ac-id, tim-id. 
tile, as juven-ile, infant-ile. 
tine, as femin-ine, can-ine. 
§ic, ) as publ-ic, class-ic, 

> arct-ic. 
§ical, ) as botan-icaL 

tible^ as aud-ible, vis-ible* 
tile, as duct-ile, frag-ile. 



i. Denoting state of being, or making. 



tatej priy-ate, deso-late. 



tuitor ) aaabimd.ant,yerd-ant. 
tent) ) as preyal-ent^ abs-ent. 

5. Denoting likeness, 
*like, as cbild-like, war-like. 
*ly> as friend-ly, brother-ly. 

6. Denoting made of. 
*en, as wood-en, gold-en. 

7. Denoting vfithout, 

^leSS) as hope-less, heart-less, guilt-less. 

III. — ^Affixes FOBMiNa Verbs. 
Denoting to make. 

Ijlshi as publ-ish, demol-]sh,fin-ish 
§ise or ize, as equal-ise, dyil-ize, 



^ish, as f ool-ish, child-ish. 



I *ey or y, aa day-ey, wind-y. 



*en) as dark-en, length-en, fast-en. 
tate> as regul-ate, complic-ate. 
tfy, as pmi-fy, beauti-fy, sancti-fy 



author-ize. 



IV. — Afftxkb formino Adverbs. 

1. Denoting quality. 2. Denoting directum. 

tly, fierce-ly, just-ly. | *ward, up-ward, home-ward. 

*=EngHHh ending. t=Latin ending. t=S'ronch ending. §=Qreek ending. 

SCHEME OF PRONUNCIATION. 



The sound symbols are as shown by the italic letters in the following 
words : — 

Other consonants have their ordinary sounds. 



tnate mSt for 

meteor meet mft h^r* 

pine ptli 

n6te ndt f^ moor 

pftre bfid ii=French "tt" 



found now hoy 

cTtair Jang gajne 

skaH ait 

tfang there 

zeal ; z^, as in vinon. 



TOW 

iug 



iMtter 



* In many oaaes, where almost silent, represented by an CX 



JoH» Hbtwood, Excelsior Steam Printing and Bookbinding Works, 

Hulme Hall Road, Manchester. 



New Books and New Editions, 1883- 



ELEMENTARY FRENCH COURSE FOR 

BEGINNERS. With Easy Idiomatic and Colloquial Sentences Daily 
Used in Conversation, and also Reading Exercises for Pronunciation. 
By Paul Barbier, Modem Language Master at the Manchester 
Grammar School, Examiner in the French Language and Literature to 
the Intermediate Education Board for Ireland, etc. New Edition ; 
revised. F*cap. 8vo, 164pp., cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

FIRST GRADE GEOMETRY TEST PAPERS. 

By W. Sargent. Each Packet contains Forty-eight Papers. These 
Geometrical Tests are Copies of Sixteen Examination Papers recently 
set hY the Science and Art Department. New Edition. Price Is. in 
Wrapper. 

GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION. Part I. 

By W. J. Browne, M.A., London. Containing the First Book of 

Euclid, and Mensuration of Rectilineal Figures. Third edition ; revised. 

F*cap. 8vo, 74pp., doth. Price 6d. 

"This is the first book of Euclid, followed by the mensuration of rectilineal 
figures. In the latter part are numerous simple exercises, in which the answers 
tcUlow the questions."— JUticatiottai Timett August 1st, 1883. 

** The first book of Euclid is here given much as usual, with some very useful 
geometrical exercises, and an application of geometrical principles to the various cases 
of mensuration." — The Book$ellert August 4tii, 1883. 

" The Euclid is clearly arranged, and the different parts of each proposition 
are distinguished by italics and otherwise. The mensuration is well illustrated by 
diagrams, and the exercises are niqnerous and suitable. The book is extremely cheap 
and well adapted for class use."— J%« SchoolmaUeTf August 3rd, 1S83. 

GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION. Part II. 

By W. J. Browns, M.A., London. Containing the Second Book of 
Euclid, and Mensuration of the Circle, Zone, l^pse, and Surfaces of 
Solids. F'cap. 8vo, 60pp., cloth. Price 6d. 

GREAT STEPS FOR LITTLE SCHOLARS ; OR, 

GEOGRAPHY SIMPLIFIED, in Question and Answer, for the Use 
of Preparatory Schools. F'cap 8vo, 88pp., doth. Price 1b. 

'* A very elementary book. In the form of a catechism, on the geography of 
the world. The 'Steps' which have been planned to meet the requirements of 
preparatory schools, contain about 400 questions and answers on the more important 
.iountries; and, for those who stiill prefer oatechetlcal text-books, will be found 
usefxiL "—Sc/^of Ouardian, June 80th, 1888. 

" The ' Great Steps for Little Scholara ' commends itself to us by its simplicity 
of arrangement and clear bold type. To the small fry it will be attractive externally, 
which is a point not to be missed by those who wish to maks learning piUatable."— 
MaMhetter WtUdy Pott, May 12th, 1888. 

" Its arrangement is simplicity itself ; and its large, bold ^ype must un- 
doubtedly make the task of grappling with it a considerably less fatiguing and 
disheartening one than those usual to Uie little scholar."— £a^ord Weekljf CkromeU, 
June 80th, 1883. 



JouK HsTwooD, Deansgate and Ridgefield, ManchestiVand 11, Paternoster 

Buildings, London. 
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New Books and New Editions, 1883. 

JOHN HEYWOOD'S HOME LESSON BOOKS. 

By Alfonzo Gabdineb. In Seyen Books. F'oap. 8yo. New Editions 
for Mundella Code, 1888. 

The Special FetOures of the Seriei a/rt— 

I. — Perfect adaptation to all the requirements of the Mundella Code. 
II. — Exceedingly simple and easy lessons for the earlier Standards. 
III. — Systematic arrangement for 42 school weeks, thus ensuring that 
no part of the work is ne^eoted. 
Book L for Standard L Cloth 4d. Book V. for Standard V Cloth 9d. 

yy II. yy XI. f| OCL* y| Vl* y| VX.»«... yy 9u. 

yyllL „ III. ,y 6d. yyVIL y, VH. JH thC PvtMi. 

„ IV. „ IV. .. «d. 

AvswBBS to the Arithmetical Exerdses in each Book, 2d. 

'* ▲ ii«w edition of this well-known seilas, spedally adapted to the new 
Code."— nu SoakMlUr, Kay 4th, 188S. 

" The pupil Ifl prorlded with two hundred and ten exerolfles In eertptore, 
poetiy, arithmetlo, Bnguah, ffeography, and map dxawtzigi on ttie lines of the Ck)ae fon 
1888. The book oefore us u mtcnided for the use ox Standard V., and certainly 
eontalns a Tery wide selection of exercises well adapted for the purpose in Tiew."— 
Th4 Sehodmeuter, Hay 26th, 18IS. 

" Arranged according to the Oode of 1888, eontalns lessons in every subject 
for the forty, two weeks of the achool year. . . . Tables bearing upon e^^mology, 
the working of mmctice sums, and useful weights and measures, are added in the form 
ef an appendix.*— SeAoot Qwurdian, June 9th, 1888. 

** Great oare and skill have been bestowed vpon tiie prepaiaMon of fUs veallv 
oseful book. Worked properly, according to the sugaesttons ef the author, it wiU 
prove ot immense benefit to both teacher and puraL .... It is a<unirablj 
printed and bound "— TSU 8ehooh»i$tHUf June 14th, 1888. 



ONB HALFPENNY EACH. 

JOHN HEYWOODS RECITATION CARDS 

Adapted to the requirements of the New Code. Well printed on stiif 
Cardboard. 

Na 1.— Standard I. contains 'The Spring,' *The First Grief,' 'Where to 
Walk,' and ' Gktod Night,' and ' Good Morning.' 

No. 2. — Standard XL contains 'We are Seyen ' and ' The Voice of SprinR,' 
with Explanatory Notes. 

No. 8.— Standard IIL contains ' The Miller of the Dee,' and ' The GraveH 
of a Household,' with Explanatoxy Notes. 

No. 4. — Standard III. contains ' Casabianca,' and the ' Homes of England,' 
with Explanatory Notes. 

No. 5. — Standard IV. contains 'The Wreck of the Hesperus,' with Ex- 
planatory Notes. 

"^▼en packets of exercises, to suit the seven standards of the MuitdHla 
Gode ; carefully graduated, and witii accurate taiMwen."—Sducaiumal 7'un«*. 
August let, 18n. 

Jom HsTwooB, Deansgats and Ridgefield, Manohester; and 11, Patenuwcer 

B n l ldin gsb liondon. 



New Books and New Editions, 1883. 

MENSURATION FOR SCHOOLS, INCLUDING 

LAND SURVEYINa. By W. J. Brownb, M.A., London. With 
nearly 1,000 Exercises and Examples. F'cap. 8vo, 104pp. Price Is. 

ORIGIN OF THE WESTERN NATIONS AND 

LANGUAGES, showing the Construction and Aim of Punic ; Recovery 
of the Universal Language ; Reconstruction of Phoenician Geography ; 
Asiatic Source of the Dialects of Britain ; Principal Emigrations from 
Asia ; and Description of Scythian Society, with an Appendix, upon 
the Connection of Assyrian with the Languages of Western Eiirope and 
Gaelic with the Languages of Scythia. By Charles Lassallb. Demy 
8vo, 444pp., doth, gilt lettered. Price 7s. 6d. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT AND METHOD IN 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. By John J. Princib. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vOy 272pp., doth, gilt lettered. Price 8s. 6d. 

THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOGRAPHY, for the 

Use of Science Classes and Elementary Middle-Class Schools. By 
Join J. Pbincb. Fourth Edition. F'cap. 8vo, 192pp., cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

"Contaiiis a very large amount of Information, expressed In a concise, 
intelligent manner, concerning everything connected with physical geography, and, 
to the student interested in that study, vml prove a highly useful little text-book as 
well as a cheap one— a combination of merits which, as a rule, it is very difficult to 
find. The fact that the papers set at the Sdence and Art Department Examination 
for 1882 occur amongst tiioBe given at the end, and that the results of the Challenger 
expedition, and Mr. Proctor's theories respec^g meteors, eta. are embodied in the 
text, prove that cousiderable care has been taken to bring the book up to date. We 
cordially recommend it"— PracUeal Ttacher, March, 1888. 

" To those who desire a thorough compendium to the science of Physiography 
at a very moderate price, this little book will oe very welcome, and the fact that it 
has reached its fifth edition is a testimony that its worth and completeness have 
ireceived very considerable appreciation. It has been prepared with especial reference 
to the svUabus for the elementary stage of Physiography recently issued by the Science 
and Art Department, and to those preparing for tiiat test the actual papers set during 

the last four or five ycHrs (given at tne end ofthe book) will be very valuable 

In this new and enlarged edition the book is well brought up to date, and the many 
valuable additions made to the appendix at the end make that feature of the treatise 
much more interesting and complete. The book deserves high oommendatlon." — 
Th4 OovermUf March 10th, 1888. 

"Is an exceedingly useful book for eoienoe students and the senior pupils in 
our schools. Indeed, we do not reooUeot to have seen before sudh a mass of accurate 
information in so small a compass."— jSeAoot OtMrdian, March 17th, 1888. 



" This little manual, which has already passed through five editions, deals 
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at length with physics, chemical 
earth, astronomical geography, 
special subjects are treated and 
book, well brought down to da 
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